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Oats sown at the South 


The oat crop may be 


The practice is economi- 
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New South Wales.—We have received a 
small pamphlet on New South Wales, its progress and 
resources, published by authority of the Commissioners 
to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. The 
pamphlet gives a description of the country, which is the 
castern part of Australia, and of which Sydney is the 
chief town and port; also of its industries, productions, 
climate, and resources. As the country has some fea- 
tures in common with our own great pastoral regions in 
the West, the methods there in use of disposing of and 
utilizing the immense tracts of public pasture lands, are 
interesting to us, One hundred and fifty millions of 
acres of natural pastures are leased at about one cent per 
acre yearly, and $200,000,000 are invested in flocks and 
herds. To divide up our western plains into 640 acre 
tracts, and offer only 160 acres to a purchaser, is simply 
prohibitory of their settlement, and throws vast tracts 
into the hands of squatters, without benefit to the public. 
Possibly the Australian method might suggest a plan 
for the definite settlement of our vast pastoral regions, 





of the country, There is a prospect that all kinds 
of labor will be better remunerated in the future, 
than they have been for some time past. One of 
the most important changes for the better, is in 
our foreign trade. Instead of importing, as we 
have done for many years, a hundred millions of 
dollars worth of foreign goods more than could be 
paid for by our exports, the past year’s business 
has been the other way, and we have sold of our 
home products considerably over a hundred mil- 
lions worth more than we have purchased. For- 
tunately we have a steady market for all our sur- 
plus farm products, and many of our manufac- 
tured goods, and a fair prospect of firmly holding 
these ‘markets against all our competitors, while 
new markets and new articles of export are con- 
tinually being found. The trade in dressed beef, 
for instance, which has sprung up within a year 
past, has become established and promises to grow 
steadily ; this takes only what can be spared, with- 
out advancing prices here. An export trade in 
horses has also commenced, and several hundred 
have been shipped with profit. For fruit, vegeta- 
bles, grain, dairy and other farm products, we have 
secure and growing markets, and manufactured 


| articles from mills, factories, and workshops, have 
’ b] ’ 


not only supplanted imported goods in our own 
markets, but are actually competing with them in 
the countries to which we were formerly customers. 
With our wonderful resources, the United States 
promises to become the great granary and factory 
of the world. Ifthis promise is fulfilled, the great- 
est benefits will only be through the successful 
efforts of farmers and artizans to cheapen their 
products, while they at the same time maintain 
the excellent quality which has brought them into 
popularity. To the farmer the great problem to be 
solved is, how to lessen the cost of his produce, or 
increase its amount, and so increase both his gains 
and his comforts. To do this he must not only use 
industry, but all the aids which science offers him. 
True scientific farming is nothing more than the 
best. possible practice. Nearly every farmer now 
understands this, and but very few are now inclined 
to think contemptuously of agricultural science. 
The attainment of this desirable end has been 
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son to believe that-the manure loses any valuable 
constituent. The ammonia of fresh manure is in a 
nascent or inactive condition, and is not wasted 
during the cold weather. Those who may find it 
convenient to use manure in this manner, can do 
no harm by making the experiment. Dairy farm- 
ers can not do better than spread manure upon 
their meadows and pastures as fast as it is made. 


Live Siock.—Regular attention te all live stock is 
very important. If an animal is only half fed, it is 
better that it be half fed regularly, as it will suf- 
fer less injury than if attended to ome day and neg- 
lected the next. But it is poor economy to stint 
food. ‘‘ The liberal soul shall be made fat.’ To 
see one’s stock contented, comfortable, and happy, 
is not only a happiness to a good farmer, but 
money in his pocket. Regular hours of feeding, 
regular watering, regular rations, and regular rest, 
are conducive to comfort. With regularity there 
is no haste, no waste, nothing is forgotten, and 
nothing is done twice over. Animals then digest 
what they eat, and thrive. 

Stebles and Sheds should be kept dry and clean 
where frost is not severe, and where it is, the drop- 
pings should be removed daily, lest they be fro- 
zen into a.mass and become difficult to handle. 
If dry sand or sawdust be scattered over a cleaned 
stall or shed, beneath the bedding, frozen manure 
can be taken up without trouble. It is preferable 
to have the stables so tight and warm that the ma- 
nure will ot freeze in them during the night. An 
animal can not rest easily upon a bed of frozen 
dung, nor in a mass of filth. A cold stable may be 
much improved by lining it with rough boards, and 
filling the space between the two boardings with 
rough litter, buckwheat-straw, or leaves. 

Feed Racks.—Have a plenty of feed-racks in the 
yards. They save fodder, and prevent the master 
animals from driving weaker ones from their feed. 

Corn-Fodder or Fea-Straw should be passed 
through a feed cutter before feeding it to stock in 
pens or yards where manure is made. The litteris 
then short, and the manure easily moved and 
spread, saving both time and labor. 


Salt should be given regularly to every anima) 
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except poultry. Pigs should have only a very small 
quantity ; one ounce weekly, to each full-grown 
one, is sufficient. Horses, oxen, and cows may 
have one ounce daily, and sheep may be supplied 
with all they will consume. 

Sheep.—A run in a stubble field when the ground 
is bare, or the snow is only three or four inches 
deep, will be- of advantage to the sheep. Any 
weakly ones should be turned out by themselves, 
in a place where they can be looked after. A con- 
stant watch should be kept over the flock, lest one 
should fall into a furrow or drain and be unable to 
recover itself. Ewes may thus be lost if neglected. 
Never fail to count the sheep when they go out and 
come in. Never compel them to jump over bars, 
but remove the lowest oue, lest legs be broken. If 
a sheep’s leg is accidentally broken, bandage it 
with splints, and keep it by itself for a week or 
two, until the fracture is repaired, which is easily 
doue, without any dressing or other treatment. 

Pouliry.—If early eggs are desired, the puillets 
and young hens should be fed in the mornings 
with some cracked corn steeped in boiling water 
until it is only moderately warm. In the afternoons 
some corn warmed in the oven may be given. Be- 
tween these meals some mixed feed of potato peel- 
ings, house scraps, and wheat screenings boiled to- 
gether, and seasoned with red pepper, will be use- 
ful. A cabbage may be hung in the yard for them 
to peck at. Provide a clean, warm, but well ven- 
tilated house, and nests of clean straw. 

Sundry Matters.—Be careful of lights in the barns 
and stables. Safe lanterns only should be used. 
We have used the glass globe lanterns, protected 
with wire, for many years without the least acci- 
dent, or breaking one of them. Only perfectly 
safe oil should be used. Devoe’s and Pratt’s oils 
may be used with perfect safety anywhere. With 
these oils if a lamp should fall, there can be no fire 
if it is picked up again immediately. Choose a 
perfectly solvent Insurance Company in which to 
be insured, and take no risks. Keep roofs, roads, 
and sidewalks clear of snow. Ventilate the cellars 
whenever the weather is sufficiently mild. A tub 
of water placed in the cellar on very cold nights, 
will protect fruit or vegetables from freezing. 
Clean up all machines and tools and oil them, coat 
the bright parts with tallow, and cover them to 
keep out dust and dirt. Prepare for packing ice 
by and by, or pack it now if possible. A few loads 
of saw-dust should be hauled when convenient, so 
that it will be ready when wanted; when tke 
wagon-box is filled, pile on filled bags to complete 
the load. Keep the shoes of horses and oxen 
sharpened or roughened, and do not attempt to 
drive un-shod oxen ; it is poor economy to save a 
set of shoes and lose half of their working power. 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 
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From the questions addressed to us, in cases 
where we know that an answer would have been 
found in these columns, we infer that these notes 
are not read by all for whom they are intended. As 
formerly headed, ‘‘ Work in the Horticultural De- 
partments,” it is likely that many have hastily 
passed them by as being ‘‘ Horticultural,” and hay- 
ing no interest for them. On this account we 
adopt another heading, which is not open to this 
objection. At the beginning of the year it may be 
well, for the sake of our many new readers, as well 
as the older ones, to say a word about the scope 
and object of these: “‘ Notes.’’? Horticulture is, of 
course, only a branch of Agriculture, and it is 
often difficult to draw a line between the two. The 
notes on farm work include all the farm crops, the 
farm buildings, and domestic animals. We expect 
that every farmer will have an orchard and kitchen 
garden ; we would have every one own a fruit gar- 
den; we hope that every farmer takes sufficient 
pride in the surreundings of his house to be inter- 
ested in the notes of the ‘“‘Flower Garden and 
Lawn” ; and moreover, that he or some of his 
family will keep a few plants through the winter, 
whether it beenly a pot or two in a window, or a 
larger number in a conservatory or a small green- 





house. All these are rural matters, they concern 
all who own and cultivate land, and are regarded 
as belonging to horticulture. While some of the 
topics are, or should be, of interest to all farmers, 
all of them are so to some farmers. The point we 
wish to impress is this: the notes under these 
heads are intended for the same persons as are those 
on general farm work, which precede them. Of 
course all are not equally interested in such matters; 
the large grain grower, the dairyman, or cattle 
raiser, cares for fruits and vegetables only so far as 
his family supplies go, though if his sons or daugh- 
ters wish to cultivate choice fruits and flowers, he is 

uite willing, and will often encourage them in it. 

he majority of farmers have small farms, they 
hold high priced land, and they must raise high- 
priced crops. The tendency of farmers in the older 
States, or anywhere near cities or manufacturing 
towns, is to convert their small farms into large 
gardens, and raise fruits and vegetables to supply 
the near market. Our letters show that as large a 
number of inquiries are on matters to which the 
cultivators of large farms scarcely give a thought, 
as they are concerning farm crops proper. These 
notes are not in any manner intended for profes- 
sional gardeners or nurserymen, but solely for 
farmers, or others who have a garden—smail or 
large—and need such seasonabie hints as are sug- 
gested by letters of inquiry, or by our own experi- 
ence. While they must of necessity treat of simi- 
lar subjects year after year, they are always fresh, 
and often embody new things, that might form 
topics for distinct articles; moreover, the answers 
to various letters are frequently included—though 
without so stating—in these notes. No one en- 
gaged in any branch of agriculture, can afford to 
do without a book devoted to his pursuits. There 
were never many sneers about book-gardening ; 
even those who ridicule book-farming—a class that, 
we are happy to say, is rapidly diminishing—seem 
to admit that a book on gardening may be useful; 
‘* wise in their own conceit ’’ upon farming matters, 


they are quite willing to accept aid in matters _ 


about which they know nothing. A book—if it is 
one fit to be regarded as a standard—puts the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge upon its subject in a 
compact form, for easy reference, and no matter 
how full we may make the paper, it can never su- 
persede the use of books. It is the business of 
papers to record improvements and progress, and 
they can not consequently repeat first principles. 
Hence we say that, in every and all branches of soil 
cultivation, whether sheep-raising or strawberry 
growing, a book on the subject will pay for itself 
many times over—provided it is studied and its 
teachings heeded. As this is the season for book 
and brain work, we give under each head the names 
of the most useful works in each department. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


An orchard is defined as ‘‘ An enclosure devoted 
to fruit trees,’? and a nursery as ‘‘A place for 
propagating plants—particularly a place for propa- 
gating trees or shrubs for transplantation.””—As in 
the povular idea a nursery is almost exclusively re- 
garded as a place where trees and shrubs are sold, 
no doubt that many, seeing the heading ‘ Orchard 
and Nursery,” have supposed that the notes refer- 
red to commercial nurseries, and passed them by 
as of no use tothem. We do not presume te teach 
those who are in the nursery business, but our 
notes refer to such propagation of trees and shrubs, 
as may be practised by farmers and others. So 
with the orchard : one whose chief business is fruit- 
raising, does not look to his agricultural or horti- 
cultural paper for his guide, but in addition to his 
own experience, he has as aids all the standard 
works on fruit, looking to the journals for deserip- 
tions of new varieties and new methods, and the 
experience of others in the same occupation. But 
a dozen trees are as properly an orchard, as are.a 
hundred acres in trees, and the owner of the small- 
er number is much more likely to need aid, than 
the regular orchardist. Hence our notes are main- 
ly, though not entirely, intended for the farmer, 
or the one whose orchard is of moderate extent. 


No fruit.—As strange as it may seem, there are 





many farms, and large ones too, on which there is 
no orchard. The settler in a wooded country is 
sure that trees will not grow on newly-cleared land ; 
and the one who has opened his farm on the prai- 
rie, can not plant his fruit trees, until he has seta 
wind-break—and there is always something to pre- 
vent that. The years go by, and no trees are plant- 
ed, and the family go without fruit as a necessary 
part of their daily food, and only. know it as a 
luxury seldom to'be indulged in, on account of the 
expense. “It should need no argument to induce 
every farmer to have an orchard, large or small, 
and assuming that those who have*no orchard will 
plant one, thai those whose orchard is superanuat- 
ed will set a new one, and those who have already 
a small orchard will supplement it with another, 
we give a few hints as to 

Orchard Planting.—No one should plant an or- 
chard, unless he can give the land entirely up te 
the trees, when they come into bearirg. In the 
older States we hear much about the orchards 
“running out,” the trees cease to be productive, 
and we are told that the ‘“‘climate has changed,’ 
or that varieties have ‘' degenerated.’’ In all such 
cases it will he found that it is the land that has 
“run out,” “changed,’”? or ‘ degenerated,” and 
this beeause the land has been made to bear two 
crops, one of fruit, and one of something else; it 
has been “‘ skinned” so beyond endurance, that it 
yields no fruit, and very poor weeds, Trees plant- 
ed at ordinary distances, meet at their tops, and 
the same thing takes place with their roots, which 
so occupy the soil that there is not only no room 
for anything else, but they will themselves in time 
so exhaust the soil that it must be enriched. 

Newly planted Orchards should be cultivated, and 
to seeure this, crops may occupy the spaces be- 
tween the trees, allowing each full possession of 
as much soil as its size demands, growing only 
such erops as require manure, and will leave the 
land in as good condition as when the trees were 
first set. As the trees increase in size, more space 
must be given up to them, and the strips in culti- 
vation narrowed. When bearing begins, cropping 
should cease. Turning an orchard into a grain- 
field or a meadow, is a sure way to ruin the soil; 
turning it into a horse or cattle pasture will as 
surely rain the trees. The best treatment of «1 
orchard is to keep it in clover, and pasture pigs up- 
on it ; this is excellent for both the pigs and the 
orchard. The occasional plowing required to allow 
the clover to be renewed, will turn under a most 
excellent fertilizer, and the land will be kept im- 
proving. An.incidental advantage to both orchard 
and pigs will be that the fallen fruit will be eaten, 
and the increase of insects checked. As to the 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES.—Do not set too many 
kinds, no matter how highly they are praised by the 
catalogues or the books. Twelve varieties are a 
sufficient number for any fruit, whether for home 
use or market. Ifof apples, two of these may be 
of the very early, four for autumn, and six of win- 
ter sorts. What these varieties should be, is a 
matter of the greatest importance. It is impossible 
to give a list that will suit all over the country. The 
best guide is local experience, and one about to 
plant, should take time and pains to learn what 
varieties have done well in his locality. In a per- 
fectly new country, it will be safest to plant those 
known to succeed over the widest range. 


Where to Buy.—We are frequently asked this 
question, and our advice is—other things being 
equal—to deal with the nearest nurseryman. We 
have often given our opinion of tree-peddlers, and 
again advise caution. Some good nurseries send 
out agents or canvassers, and when satisfied that 
one of these is duly authorized by a responsible 
‘nursery to solicit orders, it may be safe to deal with 
him—but .be sure of this first. At ‘any rate it is 
best to send to one or more nurseries for catalogues, 
to compare prices. If several] can combine and 
order together from a nursery, it will save freight. 

When to Buy.—Send orders before spring opens, 
that the trees may not get heated or dried out on 
the read. Should the trees get frozen: in transit, 
putthe package in a cool cellar, or cover it outside 
with a heap of hay or straw, to thaw gradually. 
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What to Buy.—Planters make a mistake in prefer- 
ring large trees. Overgrown nursery trees are 
usually not worth the cost of freight. Recollect 
that the larger the trees, the more the roots will be 
injured in taking them up. Many experienced 
planters prefer to set one-year-old trees, and claim 
that they come into bearing nearly as soon as those 
8 or 4 years oid, while having control of them from 
the beginning, they can shape them to suit. 

Buying Nursery Stock.—Those who are not in a 
hurry, can purchase root-grafts of apples, and 
pears, and peaghes ‘in the bud,” i. e., the stocks 
were budded last year, have “taken,” and will 
grow the coming season. Root grafts have the cion 
inserted on the root of a seedling at the “ collar,” 
and are offered by many nurserymen. In these 
forms trees can be bought very cheaply, and as 
they take but little room, the freight on them is 
low. If set in nursery rows, but a small percent- 
age will fail. The rows should be wide enough 
apart to work between them with a cultivator, and 
the plants one to two feet in the rows, according to 
the time they are to remain. In this way one can 
get trees very cheaply, and by purchasing a large 
surplus, sell to his neighbors young trees, in a year 
or two, for more than enough to pay for his own. 


Varieties.—In order to aid in a selection, we give 
a list of those varieties of apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, and quinces, that succeed over a 
wide extent of country, but this is not intended to 
supersede local experience. The varieties of other 
fruits are given under ‘‘ Fruit Garden.” 

Apples.—Early.—Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, 
Tetofsky, Golden Sweet, Williams’ Favorite.... 
Autumn.—Duchess of Oldenburg, Gravenstein, Jer- 
sey Sweet, Porter, Jefferis, Keswick Codlin, Maid- 
en’s Blush, Chenango Strawberry .... Winter.—Am. 
Golden Russet, Ben Davis, Bethlehemite, Fameuse, 
Johnathan, Lady, Mother, Red Canada, Wine Sap, 
Bentley’s Sweet, Lady’s Sweet, R. I. Greening. 


Pears.—Early Summer.— Manning’s Elizabeth, | 


Doyenne d’Ete, Dearborn’s Seedling....Late Sum- 
mer.—Bartlett, Beurre Giffard, Clapp’s Favorite.... 
Autumn.—Belle Lucrative, Beurre d’ Anjou, Beurre 
Hardy,Doyenne Boussock, Duchesse d’ Angouleme, 
Howell, Seckel, Urbaniste..... Winter. — Dana’s 
Hovey, Lawrence, Vicar of Winkfield. For market 
the largest number of trees should be Bartlett. 

Peaches.—Beatrice, Early York, Early Crawford, 
Old Mixon Free, George the 4th, Ward’s Late 
Free, and Smock, would give early and late. 

Plums.—Uniless one will work to keep rid of the 
curculio, it is of little use to plant the finer kinds. 
The improved wild sorts give good cooking fruit; 
the true Wild-goose is regarded as the best of these. 

Cherries.—Where the curculio abounds, cherries 
do poorly. The Early Richmond is generally suc- 
cessful, and excellent as a cooking fruit. Coe's 
Transparent, Black Tartarian, Belle de Choisy, and 
Louis Phillipe, are amongst the most reliable. 

Quinces.—The Apple, Angers, and Rae’s Seedling 
are all useful and profitable. 

Care of Young Orchards.—Keep out all stray ani- 
mals by strong fences and closed gates....Tramp 
the snow hard around the trees, to prevent the ' 
mice from working....Sprinkle blood on the trunks 
to keep off rabbits. Trapor shoot rabbits. Where 
there are but a few trees, they may be protected 
from mice and rabbits by putting heavy roofing pa- 
per, or a shield of laths or corn-stalks, or old roof- 
ing tin, around the base of the trunks. 

Insects.—Much can be done to prevent the ravages 
of tent caterpillars, by cutting off the clusters of 
eggs, which may now be seen glued in a band near 
the ends of the twigs. 

Cions.—Cut them during mild weather, label, and 
store in sawdust or sand in a cool cellar. 

Labels.—Renew all that are defaced, but do not 
depend upon them; they are convenient, but a 
permanent record or plan should always be made. 

Books on Orchard and Nursery.—As a work com- 
prising all that most farmers would care to know 
about the propagation and management of fruit 


trees, with descriptions of select lists of fruits, we 


especially commend Barry’s “‘ Fruit Garden.” An- 





other excellent work of a similar scope, is Thomas’ 
‘¢ American Fruit Culturist.”” As a work of refer- 
ence, containing descriptions of nearly all known 
varieties, Downing’s “Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America,”’ is unrivalled. Warder’s ‘‘ Am. Pomolo- 
gy’? is on apples; Quinn’s ‘‘ Pear Culture,’’ and 
Fulton’s “Peach Culture,’’ are indispensable to 
those who engage in these fruits as specialties. 


In the Southern States this should be an active 
month in the orchard ; experienced fruit growers 
regard this as favorable a time to plant trees as 
later. Old orchards are to be invigorated by a shal- 
low plowing, and where fertilizers, such as com- 
post, or lime, or ashes are needed, apply them now. 


ae 
The Fruit Garden. 


The common method of growing the small fruits 
in the kitchen garden, is better than not growing 
them at all, but there are so many reasons why the 
small fruits should be by themselves, that any one 
who can possibly do so, should set apart a piece of 
land for the small fruits. Our remarks on these 
fruits, given under the head of Fruit Garden, ap- 
ply to the varieties wherever grown. 

Why Have a Fruit Garden ?—Primarily as a source 
of home exjoyment and health, and secondarily as 
a source of profit. Most of us can recollect when 
a strawberry patch was a rarity, and cultivated 
raspberries and blackberries almost unknown, and 
when even prosperous farmers depended upon the 
pastures and thickets for the few berries they en- 
joyed. While the cultivation of small fruits has 
increased most wonderfully, they are by no means 
grown by all who might have them, if they would. 
The most indifferent as to their cultivation, are re- 
markably appreciative of the fruits themselves. As 
a matter of profit, they save other food, they save 
health, and they make the young people more con- 
tented. Besides these, there is scarcely a locality 
in which a surplus of good fruit will not only sell, 
but sell well. The boys and girls can readily earn 
enough to supply them with books, and their pa- 
rents with the American Agriculturist and other pa- 

pers besides, and thus pay in a double sense. 

Books.—Barry’s, Thomas’, and Downing’s works, 
referred to under ‘‘ Orchard and Nursery,’ also in- 
clude the small fruits, and there are works especial- 
ly devoted to them. Fuller’s “Small Fruit Cultur- 
ist,” and Roe’s ‘‘ Manual of Small Fruit Culture,’’ 
are general works. Fuller’s “Grape Culturist,” 
and his ‘“‘ Strawberry Culturist,’’ and others, in the 
Publishers’ book list, are special treatises. 

Cranberries do not properly fall under the Orchard 
or the Fruit Garden, they being a special crop, and 
profitable only in peculiar localities. White’s 
‘* Cranberry Culturist,’’ gives the fullest directions, 
and anticipates every inquiry. 

Soil and Manure.—The fruit garden should have 
a rich and well-drained soil, and the spot should be 
selected within easy reach of the house, so that an 
eye can be kept upon trespassers, and the picking 
be readily done by members of the family. Well 
decomposed manure only should be used, and 
abundant materials provided for mulch. In some 
of the Southern States the soil may be made ready, 
and much planting may be done this month, but in 
colder localities this is not praticable until winter 
is over. It is especially desirable that the soil be 
of such a character, and drained if need be, that it 
may be worked very early, as early planting is es- 
pecially necessary with some fruits. At present we 
enumerate ‘the leading varieties, to aid in making a 
selection preparatory to planting. 

Barberries are seldom cultivated for their fruit, 
except by persons from New England, where they 
often line the roadsides, and are both ornamental 
and productive of handsome very acid fruit, which 
makes excellent preserves. There are several 
species and varieties of barberry, but none superior 
as a fruit to the common Barberry. It makes a very 
neat hedge, and may be used to separate the fruit 
garden from the kitchen or other garden. Readily 
multiplied by cuttings. 

Blackberries need abundant room; 6 feet apart 
each way at least, and 8 feet is better. The best is 
Kittatinny. Wilson’s Early is early, productive, 





——— 
but not quite so good. Dorchester, one of the 
best, but not productive. The New Rochelle ig 
large, showy, but very sour unless dead ripe, and 
is less hardy. The plants are propagated from root- 
cuttings, and will bear the next year after planting, 

Currants.—There are many varieties in the cata- 
logues, though the desirable ones are few. Noneare 
superior in flavor to the old Red and White Dutch: 
if these have rich soil, and are well pruned, the 
fruit will be larger and finer than it usually is. The 
Versailles, Red, and White Grape, are larger and 
best for general culture. Black currants are not 
popular in this country, though some value them 
for jam and jelly; the Black Naples is best. 
Easily grown from cuttings. 


Dwarf Trees.—The only large fruits in place in 
the fruit garden, are those which have been grafted 
upon some dwarfing stock. Except the pear these 
trees have little practical value. The pear is dwarf- 
ed by budding it upon a quince stock. When so 
treated, it bears at an early age, and usually pro- 
duces a good crop, for the size of the tree, of large 
and exceedingly fine fruit. Some varieties do not 
succeed on the quince, while with others the fruit 
is greatly improved. There are but few cases in 
which we would advise planting dwarf pears for 
profit, but if one wishes to test many varieties in a 
small space, the dwarfs allow him to do so, and 
they are always beautiful and interesting objects. 
Among those that do so much better on quince 
that they are often planted for profit, are the 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, Beurre d’Anjou, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, and Howell..... Dwarf apples, 
grafted on “‘ Paradise ”’ stocks, are charming orna- 
ments ; they may be trained as pyramids or bushes, 
and when well filled with large fruit, are a great 
curiosity to those unfamiliar with such things. 
Some of the so-ca’led dwarfs are grafted on ‘‘ Dou- 
cin ” stocks, and grow too large for the fruit garden. 


Grapes are among the easiest grown and most 
esteemed among the small fruits; they would be 
more cultivated than they are, were it not for the 
popular notion that great skill is required to prune 
them. By intelligently following a few simple rules, 
which we give at the proper time, any intelligent 
person can do all that the vine requires, The grape- 
vine is one of the most tractable of plants; it may 
ve made to fruit within a foot of the ground, at the 
top of a fence, oralong the second story of a house ; 
the sides of barns and outbuildings may be covered 
with the foliage and clusters, they may be grown 
on the simplest trellis, or even on a rude pole. 
Most of the popular varieties may be grown from 
cuttings set in the open ground ; the plants at the 
nurseries are very cheap, and there is no reason 
why every farmer’s family, or every family that 
owns an acre of land, or even a village lot, should 
not have all the grapes they can eat. We say to 
every one who owns land, be it much or little, plant 
one vine, if you can do no more, plant ten if you 
can, and as many more as you have room for, so 
that you and your children can daily have your fill 
during the grape season. 


Varieties of Grapes.—As the Bartlett is the most 
popular and useful among pears, so is the Concord 
among grapes. There are few localities in which it 
will not succeed. It is not of the best quality, but 
whoever has a vine is very sure to have grapes. So 
we say, if but one kind is to be planted, let it be 
the Concord. The Wilder, (Rogers’ No. 4), and 
Barry, (Rogers’ No. 48), have, with us, allthe good 
qualities of the Concord, and larger and better 
fruit. The earliest grapes, with us, are the Crevel- 
ing and Eumelan ; not making regular bunches, are 
unsuited for market. Hartford Prolific, not so 
good as these, is early, hardy, and abundant. These 
are black grapes ; the very best hardy black grape, 
we know of, is the Alvey, a poor bunch and poor 
bearer, but we value it beyond all others. Among 
red grapes, Catawba and Iona, where they succeed, 
are among the best. Delaware is very sweet, and 
generally liked, and Linéley and Agawam, (Rogers’ 
9 and 15), are the best of Rogers’ of this color. 
White grapes are more sought after than any others, 
but we have few good ones. The hardiest is Mar- 
tha, sickishly sweet and unpleasantly foxy ; Croton 
succeeds in some localities ; Lady and Elvira are of 
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promise, but are yet to be generally tested. There | 


are new varieties not yet offered, superior to any 
yet in cultivation, but have yet to be tested. 

Gooseberries, These are propagated and treated 
in the same manner as currants, While this is one 
of the most popular fruits in Europe, the kinds so 
successful there are well nigh worthless in our hot 
summers, and we have had to rely on our native 
seedlings. The grafting as standards, upon the 
Missouri currant, promises to allow us to enjoy 
the choicest English kinds; a full account of these 
was given in September last. Of the natives the 
Downing is best; the Mountain, Houghton, and 
Smith’s seedlings are all very productive. 


Raspberries.—The choicest varieties are tender, 
and unless they can be laid down and covered with 
earth for the winter, they should not be planted. 
Brinckle’s Orange, Red Antwerp, and Franconia, 
belong to this class, The Philadelphia is a poor 
berry, but gives a large crop, and is quite hardy. 
The Brandywine, Highland Hardy, and Herstine are 
among the best hardy sorts. Black-caps are liked 
by many; of these the Doolittle, and Mammoth 
Cluster are among the best. The Black-caps are 
propagated by layering the tips of the shoots ; the 
others multiply by suckers, 


Strawberries are so easily managed, and so per- 
sistently propagate themselves, there is no reason 
why every farmer’s family should not have the fruit 
three times a day, during their season, besides a 
surplus to sell at the nearest village. Any one 
who can cultivate potatoes can grow strawberries, 
as there is no plant, the management of which is 
more simple, as we shali show at the proper time. 
We now attend to the selection of varieties, having 
reference to home use and a near market. The 
Wilson is the popular market berry, but it is not 
desirable for family use ; Chas. Downing is superior 
to it in every respect, save frmness, which adapts 
it to shipping. We regard the Charles Downing as 
the most generally useful berry for home cultiva- 
tion. Nicanor, Seth Boyden, and Kentucky are 
other well tested sorts. Monarch of the West, and 
Star of the West, promise well. In certain local- 
ities, with rich, strong soils, President Wilder, 
Triomphe de Gand, Jucunda, and others are valu- 
able, and each year new varieties are offered, which 
those who can afford the money and time may 
test. The plants should be from last year’s run- 
ners, and not old clumps split up ; set as soon as 
the frost is out, and if well cultivated during the 
season, they will give a full crop next year. 


In the Southern States planting of all kinds may 
be done, grape vines pruned and trained, and every- 
thing put in order for an early start. 


zh ges 
Kitchen Garden. 


As we have hinted with regard to fruit culture, a 
farmer may often sell from his Kitchen Garden 
enough to pay all its expenses, and it is very easy, 
where there is a demand for fresh vegetables, to 
extend the kitchen garden into a market garden, 
the management of the two being nearly the same. 
Indeed, as before hinted, in all localities near mar- 
kets, farmers find their profit, if not in market 
gardening proper, in what we may call farm gar- 
dening. In market gardening, a large portion of 
the products are of a perishable nature, like lettuce, 
radishes, etc., and must be marketed at once, while 
farm gardening is devoted to crops in larger de- 
mand, and which are more permanent, such as 
cauliflowers, celery, onions, and the root-crops. 
Some, near New York, get a larger net profit fsom 
a single acre of spinach, than othersedo from a 
farm of 30 acres. In localities where there are 
large express, rail-road, or other stables, carrots are 
in demand, and we have known a farmer to make 
from $175 to $300 per acre on these roots. It is 
only in thickly settled. communities, or with easy 
access to a good market, that these returns are 
possible, but it is well for every farmer thus locat- 
ed, to find out if'there is not some such crop that 
he ofay grow with profit. 

Books.—Henderson’s ‘‘Gardening for Profit,” 
Quinn’s, ‘‘ Money in the Garden,” and Brill’s.“‘ Farm 





Gardening and Seed Raising,” may all be studied with 
benefit, each contains something the others do not. 
Varieties. —Next month we shall, as.usual, enumer- 
ate the most profitable varieties and the novelties, 
Piants in Cold Frames must be aired whenever the 
outside temperature will allow. 

Preparatory and other work.—Keep the manure 
pile increasing....Overhaul and repair hot-bed 
sashes or make new ones....Make a supply of 
straw mats for early spring use....See that the 
leaves or litter are not blown away from spinach or 
other covered crops....Roots and celery in trenches 
will need more covering as the cold increases.... 
Repair implements and make markers and all other 
conveniences likely to be needed....Overhaul the 
seeds on hand, and throw away all doubtful ones. 


At the South.—Put in early potatoes, on light 
soils ; on heavy soils next month is better....Sow 
at once hardy vegetables, such as peas, radishes, 
lettuce, spinach, etc., and at intervals for succession 

... The root crops, beets, carrots, parsnips and sal- 
sify, are sown in the last half of the month... 
Prepare hot-beds and sow early cabbages. 


—— oe 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Our notes on other matters are so full that this 
department must wait until another month for de- 
tails. The principal thing to be done is to prevent 
injury to the trees and shrubs. Some thoughtless 
people, when snow affords sleighing, will drive any 
where across the grounds, often to the injury of 
choicé shrubs. Have the drive way, if need be, 
defined by stakes and stretch a fence-wire to keep 
off such persons....Evergreens are often loaded 
with snow, which should be shaken off before it 
becomes hard and icy; if the lower branches are 
covered in a deep snow, this should be shoveled 
away, toprevent breaking the limbs as the snow 
settles after it has frozen to them. 

In the Southern States.—Prune roses and flowering 
shrubs generally....Camellias out of doors, and 
about to bloom, should be surrounded by a frame, 
over which a cloth can be thrown in unusually cold 
weather, to protect the buds. 

en : 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The treatment of plants in windows is not essen- 
tially different from that for those in greenhouses, 
but in the latter case the conditions being more 
under control, the matter is much easier....Bring 
bulbs and other plants that have been potted for 
forcing into the greenhouse, or dwelling room ; 
starting a few at a time for a succession of bloom 

.. Water only as the plants need it; more plants 
are killed by keeping the soil soaked and soggy, 
than by the other extreme....Give air on mild days, 
but avoid cold drafts....On very cold nights. re- 
move house-plants back from the window, and 
cover with a sheet or newspapers....Cover the 
plants when the room is swept, occasionally wash 
smooth leaves with warm water applied by a 
sponge ; shower the plants with rough or downy 
leaves....Insects are not difficult to keep down if 
taken as soon as they appear. Smoke in the green- 
house, and tobacco water for window plants, kills 
lice or ‘green fly.”” Frequent showering and 
washing removes the red spider; mealy bugs ¢an 
be picked off with a pointed stick, and scale re- 
moved by the use of a brush and warm soap suds. 

..-Sow seed of Sweet Alyssum, Mignonette, and 
other annuals for blooming later. 


a 


Crops in Georgia.—Circular No. 33 is- 
sued by the State Department of Agriculture of Georgia, 
by the Commissioner, Doct. Janes, gives a consolidated 
report of crops of 1876, with the general averages of yield. 
Corn is given as yielding 22 per cent more than the crop 
of 18%, and the breadth planted as 10 per cent greater; 
a. total increase of 34 per cent over last year. The cost 
per bushel is 43 cents against 58 cents last year. Cotton 
has yielded 3:per cent less than last year, and its cost of 
production is about one cent anda quarter per pound less 
than that of 1875. This reduction is due to the increased 
home production of provisions and supplies, a result 
which is to be credited, perhaps entirely, but certainly.in 
great part, to the valuable and successful labors of the 





Department. No farmer or planter in Georgia, or the 
neighboring States, can afford to neglect the study of the 
circulars issued by the Georgia Agricultural Department. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Dec. 12th, 1874 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT ‘THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. oom ite, Barley. Oata. 
24 (i's 6/48 11°th335,000 2,267,800 2,358,500 126,000 560,000 1.050,000 
re d’s last ma a 000 2196, 000. 2,815,000 ar doo 419,000 1,487,000. 
LKS. our, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Burigy: Oats, 
a d's this m'thS8t000" 2,414,000 2,387,000 97,000 312,000 923,000 
26 d’s Last 1m’th812,000 2,117,000 2,643,000 141,000 199,000 1,436,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Recextirrs. Flour. aman Corn, ive. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1876. .835,000 2,267,800 2,358,500 126,000 560,000 1, 
26 days 1875. .389,000 Sits'000 1,904,000 42,000 207,000 796, 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. We. re Oats. 
24 days 1876. .381,000 2,414,000 2,387,000 97, 812, 928,000 
26 days 1875..401,000 3,769,000 1,886,000 74,000 502,000 1,812,0.0 
3. Stuck of grain in store at New York. 
Waeat. ore Rye. Barley. Oats. Mait, 
bush. — bush. ba: bush. bush. bush, 
Dec. 11,1876. ey 3,385,554 Py 1 878,310 1,182,322 512,041 
Nov. 8 1876. .2,048,233 8,206,008 294,381 478,441 1,002,891 495,640 
oe. 9, 1606.1 at oo 1,195,887 158,305 oar "925,187 a 
Aug. 7, 1876. .2,831209 904,557 94,360 53,914 1,282,895. 434/208 
Apr. 10, 1876. .3,393,074 232,140 68,429 200,881 706,282 436,942 
Jan. 10, 1876. .5,802,293 663,982 100,741 325,191 1,080,300 307,488 
Dec.. 7, 1875. .5,878,036 816,962 99,908 305,961 1,252,005 364 
May 11, — - 969,804 1,542,924 16,124 16,587 545,209 229,655 


4. om New York, Jan. 1, to Dec. 9. 
Pour. "Wheat Corn. Rye. poe Oats. Peas. 
1876.1 Ey Onto 2 Berti 16.038 165 Per baa Gui Sts 654899 ae 

‘ ‘ 035 ‘ 
1815.1,789,299 25,054,035 12,495,349 152, T808 esto fin019 
1874.2,055,423 38,700,159 18,329,781 641,661 $300 110,334 425,553 
CuRRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Nov. 13. 
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Prick OF GOLD ... ....... .. 109 3-4 107 1-4 
FLoun—Super to Extra State 413 @5B 800 @590 
Super to Extra Southern,. 45 @85 50 @853 
Extra Western ...........cee0. 56 @950 553 @9% 
Extra Genesee.,... - 5B @6%3 58 @68 
Superfine ae - 45 @50 50 @58 
Rye Firour: . 250 @510 30 @520 
CORN BERA Is... cannnesst-aned 26 @34 27 @350 
BUOKWHEAT FLOUR, # 1 100s 300 @340 83% @38% 
Wueat—Ali kinds of White.. 125 @140 123 @150 
All kinds of tte and Amber. 106 @137 10 @150 
Corn—Yellow .... ........... 59 @ 62 5 @ 6 
DETR oh Lax 8. 443: i0.0 nce 5 eG 0% Se @ 
Wee Sad, SB @ 50 @ 
Oats— Western De 6 33%@ 4 
SREB en cdiech oi. sce 44@ 656i 6 @ 8 
tYE W2%@ 92 0 @ & 
BAUEIe .2i a % @118 68 @115 
BUCKWHEAT,....... & @ 8 3 @ & 
BaRLEY MALT 7% @ 180 % @13 
Hay—Bale, # iO is 55 @ OM) 6 @ 
STRAW, #100 BB..........- 0000 5 @ #9 454 @ 9 
Corron— Middlings, ®# D.. 2X¥@ 12% 12%@ 12% 
Hor of gd #D.. 3@ 8 be 8 
Rp Rate tant 4@ 10 @ 2 
A... 5 Geese, # b 5 @ 4% 6 @ &B 
Sexup—Clover, @.% ........... 6b @ 4 bye 16 
Timothy, # bumels....ccc1.. 1% @2 19 @1% 
Flax, # bushel,........... 15 @1 1600 @16 
Sua@an—Refi’g & Grocery ®D 8¥@ 56 8X¥@ 11K 
Motassks, Cuba, #gal.50test 35 @ 3s @ #0 
New Orleans, new aro. gal 5% @ 5 @ 6 
Corrgre—Rio(Goild)........... 16%@ % 16%@ 20 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., # Bb. 6 @ 6 18 
Seed Leaf, # 4%@ 44%@ 
Woo.—Domestic Ficece, #B 30 @ % @6—80 
Douicestie, pulled, ® ® 23 @ 22 
California, sprin _— 5 @ 15 
Galleon "fell ¢ P-- axe K 
‘ALLOW, # ai 
MLCARR# ng A es 50 @39 87 87 
”0RK—M ess, # barrel... — @li 16 16 
Prime, # barrel ..........c.00 _ 14 
Beer—Piain mess......... 8 00 @10 10 1 
ZARD, in tres; & mole, #100 m 10 25 11 10 10 
UTTER—State, F D.........-+ 
ey poor to faiiey, ni - 16 
CuE 5 4 


ww 
— 
no 


inane elias 130 
Pras—Canada. in bond, # = 93 
Eaas—Fresh, ® dozen ..... 25 
PouLtry—Fowls........ 


x 






rurkeys—# ®.,. 10 
Geese, # pair... oe ae 2 1 2 
CoS. 2 yer 10 ‘ 


ter Fee 
Roost i die 
Gnickens dry pick’d D 
GrovusE, @pair.. ..... 
PARTRIDGE, # doz 

Ducks, Wild, ® pair.. 
UAIL, @ dozen 
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50 
8 
50 
2 
VENISON, FD....... 9 
tABBITS, @ pair... 20 
HARES, # pair......... 40 
TURNIPS @ bbl...... on ae 
CaB3\GEs—# 1 . 800 7 8 7 
ONION | | PRR . 150 2 1 2 
PorTaTOEs—® bbl 2 00 3 2 8 
Sweet Porarors—F bbl..... 3 00 3 3 4 
CAULIFLOWER, @ - 1 2 
BROOM-CORN . . 3 br 
GREEN Pus ® bush.. -. 18 1 1 1 
CRANDERE e = he eedawwere z = ei . . 
RANBERRIES—# DbI......... i 
cra\ -- 2@%@ 3 2 3 
ApPPLEs—® barrel. 50 @2 2 
SQUASH, 4 |, ee - oe 1 1 
GRAPSE, BB. .. ccccccccsccces 6 @ 
Crper, @ gal...........ccacceee 6@ RB 


Gold has been up to 109%, and down to 107, closing 
Dec. 12, at 107%, as against 109%{ for Nov. 12; 109 on 
Oct. 12, and 111% on July 12, 1876, and 114% on the 18th 
of Dec., 1875... The month’s business has been again se- 
riously impeded in all branches by the political excite- 
ment; as also by the variable cable reports as to the po- 
litical situation abroad, and the course of: the foreign 
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markets. The decline in gold, and extreme firmness in 
ocean freights, have also worked against activity in pro- 
duce, on export account.... Breadstuffs opened with more 
snimation at advanced prices, with a good demand for 
shipment, especially for Flour, Wheat, Corn, and Rye,— 
Corn, in good part for Italian ports, and Rye mainly for 
Germany. Toward the close, however, the inquiry from 
all sources fell off materially, and values yielded slightly 
in the instances of Flour, while Spring Wheat, and most 
kinds of Barley ruled lower. Red and Amber Winter 
Wheat was quite firm at the improvement, the latest 
sales having been at about the highest figures of the 
month, including prime Amber Missouri, 56,000 bushels, 
in store, to a local miller, at $1.40; and fancy Amber In- 
diana, 24,000 bushels, in store, for shipment and milling, 
at $1.50. Corn ruled comparatively firm, on a fair de- 
mand. Rye closed up strong and wanted,—prime State 
selling at 95c.; good to prime Western at 82@85c. Bar- 
ley declined materially, under heavier supplies and more 
urgency to sell, while the demand was moderate. No. 1 
Canada closed at $1.124@$1.15; ordinary two-rowed 
State sold at 68@70c.; and sundry car lots of Feed stock 
at 46@50c. About 43,000 bushels California Barley, of 
late arrival here, have been taken for Cincinnati or Chi- 
cago, on private terms. In the Flour /ine, very liberal 
transactions were reported early in the month, largely in 
Minnesota Extras, at buoyant rates; but the final deal- 
ins were quite limited....Provisions have been freely 
dealt in, especially hog products, but at very irregular 
prices....Cotton has been quite active, but at lower fig- 
ures. Toward the close, more extensive purchases were 
reported for shipment, chiefly to Liverpool....Wool has 
been in less demand, and somewhat less buoyant as to 
values. The inquiry from manufacturers has been com- 
paratively very moderate....Hops have been in less re- 
quest, and at the close quoted easier. ...Seeds have been 
in fair demand, closing firmly....Hay and Straw moder- 
ately sought after at steady rates....Tebacco has been 
fairly active, and essentially unaltered as to prices.... 
Naval Stores, more inquired for and dearer...,Petrole- 
um has been unusually brisk, mainly on export account, 
and has advanced sharply,—crude in bulk closirg here 
at 15$c.; in bbls. at 18$c.; refined, in bbls., for December 
delivery, at 32@3224c. ; and ditto, in cases, at 85@37c.— 
the highest figures reached in a long time... Ocean 
grain freights have been fairly active, and rates have 
been quoted higher. Cotton and Petroleum freights also 
active....Grain rates by stearn to Liverpool, closed on the 
1ith of Dec. at 8@9d; to Glasgow at 94d; to London at 
9d ; to Liverpool, by sail, at 8@8%¢d; London, by sail, at 
83@9d. per bushel. Provisions by steam to Liverpool, 
45s.(@55s. per ton; Cotton at 34d. @ th. @rain, by sail, 
for Cork and orders, at 7.@7s.3d. per quarter. 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot'l. 
Nov. 20........-..--011,768 55 1,874 = 29,577 40,556 83,849 


123 1,713 21,277 83,946 65,384 
151 1,85 124 32,533 7 
spe 1,476 31,782 35,200 78,226 
r 4 428 6,421 109,304 142,335 298,627 
do. for prev.5 Weeksi8,674 364 10,262 153,662 146,037 359,999 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week..... 10, 107) =—-1,605 = - 27,326 §=— 85,583 
do. do. last Month... 9,735 73 2,052 30,732 29,407 
do. do. prev’s Month...10,869 48 3,215 26801 24,422 
Beeves.—The market for the past four weeks has 
been marked chiefly by dullness. An advance of jc. @ 
in the first week was soon lost, mainly by the unfa- 
vorable pressure of thin and poor Texans, and receipts 
of western dressed beef. Nothing was able to resist the 
downward tendency. The demand for fine fat oeeves 
for foreign shipment, of which about 1,000 head were 
shipped last week, did not help things, and these extra 
beeves sold for 11ic. per 60 to the cwt. Sixty head of 
fat Christmas cattle were sent alive from Phiiadelphia. 
Texans have sold for 4@3tc. # hb live weight, with bulls 
at 23@3c. The market, as we close our report, is dull, 
prices ranging from 7@7}c. @ tb for poor cattle : 8§@9tc. 
for pretty good, and 10@10}c. for good to choice. A few 
extra steers of 57 Ibs. to the cwt., brought lic. # BD. 
While the average was helped by some good stock, the 
general decline during the last week was fully 4c. 8 bb. 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


8 








WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
Nov. 20.......... 6%@10c. 8 @ 9Xc. 9c. 
Nov. 2 ---. T4H@11 Cc. 84@10Kc. 9c. 
ee eee a Te 1% @10Ke. 9c. 
_, = 7 @ll c. 8¥@10 c. 9c. 


Cows.—-For poor cows there is very poor sale, A 
few of this character have sold for $35, while 25 fairly 
good cows averaged $60. An extra premium cow sold 
for $125. Many springers are arriving that pass at once 
into the hands of country dealers....Calwes.—Dressed 
veals are plentiful, and live are too numerous for the 
limited demand. Fat dressed veals sell for 10@11c. @ Bb, 
choice have brought 12c. Dressed grassers are dull at 4 
@6c. Live calves are worth 34@5c. #@ % for grassers 
and half fat veals; 6@8} for good, and 24@9c. for choice 
....Sheep.—The supply has outrun the demand, and 
after a dull time through the month, prices are down 
from jc. toic. @ I. Lambs are now sold with sheep, 





| each ; twenty names and upwards, $1.10 each. Postage 





varying from 5 to 6$c. # 1. Prime sheep in lots, with 
lambs mixed in, and extra in quality, sell up to 7c. # bb; 
good sheep at 6@f4c.; fair, 5$c., and poor go off very 
slowly at 3:@4tc. @ bb live weight....Swine.—Live 
hogs sold the last week of our report at 6§c. @ average 
190 tbs., and 6c. # 240 ibs. Dressed are firm at 73@7§c. 


Prices of Feed. 





PN ck a icdes shnakends stocuqseossenehee $18.00@ $20.00 

MidGlings, Per tON.........ccsccccssccccccccccccces 19.00@ 21.00 

Ground Feed, Per tO... 00000100 200-0000 sscccccece 15,00@ 21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake, western, per ton............. - 44.00@ 47.00 

Potton-seed-Cake, Per LON........ccceeee. +s ceveee 25.50@ 40.00 

Ciiandler’s Scraps, Per B.......0.cccceccecssvesses 3@ 4 
Prices of Fertilizers. 

No.1. Peruv. Guano 10 p.ct. ammonia, standard, @ ton..$56.50 

do. do. guaranteed, # ton......... 56.00 

do do. ~ectified, per ton...... 61.50 

Mapes’ Nitrogenized Superphosphate, per ton... 40.00@ 50.00 

nad Plain Superphosphate (mineral), perton 30.00@ 35.00 

* Bone Superphosphate, DOr SOO. ise vdices 40.00@ 45.00 

«4 Prepared Fish Guano, per ton.......... 35.00@ 40.00 

Quinnipiac Fertilizer Co’s. Phosphate, per ton,. 40.60 

- sie Dry ground Fish Guano, ton 45.00 

“ ss Pine Island Guino, per ton. 45.00 

Fish Guano (crude in barrels), per ton......... 18.00 

Bone Black, per ton...........+ ae pnwbeenonn 25.00@ 28.00 


Bone Flour, per ton.... 














Rawbones Ground (pure), per B3.0@ 40.60 
Rough Bones, per ton........ 2.00@ 25.00 
German Potasii Salts, (25@35 per cent), per ton. 25.00@ 30.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 8.00 a 9.00 

“ oF 


Se re 1.2 
Wood Ashes, per bushiel.... ..........,see000----16 C.@I8 ¢. 
Nitrate of Potash (9% per cent.), per Ib. ........ 9 c.@ Ke. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 per cent) per Ib.......... 34¢.@ 4 ¢. 
Chloride of Potass,(muriate of potash,'80p.c.), 1b 2%/c.@ 3c. 
ee eg RR en rr KC.@ 5 ¢ 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib.... 5 ©.@ 5c, 
Dried Biood or Dried Meat per unit of ammonia.$3,00®@ § 4.00 


eontaining a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Remember 
The Valuable Premiums. 


See Page 33, and send to the 
Publishers for an Illustrated List 
of Premiums if you have not al- 
ready received it. 





(as- N.B.—The Postage Law.—tThe 
present postal law requires pre-payment of 
postage by the publishers. Each subscriber 
must therefore remit, in addition to the regular rates, 
ten cents for prepayment of yearly post- 
age by the Publishers, at New York. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send toethis office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British 
America will continue to send postage as herctofore, 
for pre-payment here. 

Remitting Moncey: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry.; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take hés receépt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 





Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
five are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last twenty volumes 
(16 to 35) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'% cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





CLU BS—Increasing: Advantages: 
Lower terms are given to clubs of four or more sub- 
scribers, partly because it costs less to mail in packages, 
with only name slips on each paper,; and partly to en- 
courage getting up large lists. Wedo not object to a 
person’s adding names to his club from other post-oflices, 
because such additions usually become centers of other 
clubs....A Club can at any time be increased by the ad- 
dition of other names, if these start with the same date 
as the others.... Any one having sent a small club at one 
price. may raise the club to a large figure, and lower rate 
for all. Thus: one having sent 4 names at $5.40, may 
send 6 names more for $7.60, making $13 for the whole 
10, including postage. And so for other club rates. . 


| The Terms are: Under four names $1.60 each ; four to 


nine names $1.35 each; ten to nineteen names, $1.30 


Et perabesies LITT 4000@ 45:00 | 


| 
| 
| 


always pre-paid by the Publishers..... Premium clubs 
may be gathered at any number of post-offices, if all are 
sent in by the same person. 





Et Willi Pay to supply yourself, your sons, 


| and your workmen, with good papers and books. $10 to 





$20, or more, expended in this way, will come back every 
year. Your sons will be kept from idleness and mis- 
chievous company; they will understand and respect 
their work more ; they will gain new ideas and learn to 
think and reason better; they will learn to make their 
heads help their hands ; they will labor more intelligently 
and be happier because their minds will be developed, 
and they will have something to think about while at 
work. Better sell an acre of land than not to have these 
mind cuitivators. Any éntelligent man will make more 
off from 9acres than the unintelligent one will from 10 
acres. Think of this in planning and providing for your 
sons in the future. Store their growing minds with use- 
ful ideas, or the devil will fill the vacancies with very un- 
desirable tenants (ideas), (The premium list on page 33 
will afford to many an opportunity to get some books free 
ofexpense; and plenty of good boeks, to be delivered by 
mail or otherwise, will be found in the advertising pages.) 





Every German Cultivator and 
Laborer on the Farm, or in the Garden, 
OUGHT to have the German edition of the American 
Agriculturist. It contains not only the Engravings, and 
all the essential reading matter of the American edition, 
but an additional Special German Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Miinch, of Missouri, a skillful and 
successful cultivator and excellent writer. No other 
German Agricultural or Horticultural Journal in America 
has been so long issued ; no other one contains so much 
useful information, or a tithe of its engravings. The 
Germans are a reading, thinking people, and know how 
to make good use of what they read. Many Americans 
supply it to their German laborers and gardeners, and all 
would find it pay to do so.—Nothing else can compete 
with it in cheapness of price for the same amount of 
material, engravings, etc., because the expense of collect- 
ing and making these is largely borne by the American 
edition, and no separate office or machinery is required 
beyond a couple of German editors and the printers. 
Its terms are the same as the American edition, singly 
and in clubs; and clube can be composed of subscribers 
for either edition in whole, or in part.—{@3™ Please call 
the attention of your German neighbors to this paper. 
It willdo much to help new comers to a knowledge of 
the system and modes of cuiture used in this country. 





Study the Advertising Columns.— 
We often take up a daily or weekly newspaper and care- 
fully read all the Advertisements through, and never do 
this without getting some useful information. One 
learns what business is being done, and how it is done— 
what is for sale, and by whom. Our business columns 
are of ial value, b of the care taken to ex- 
clude all advertisements from parties not believed to be 
honest. We mean to advertise for no parties who have 
not both the ability and intention to do all they prom- 
ise. In order to please advertisers, we repeat the request 
that those sending orders, or for circulars, etc., to our 
patrons, will mention where the advertisements were 
seen. We also like to have advertisers thus get some © 
idea of the large number of intelligent and enterprising 
people they find among our readers. 








A Good Work, it will be, to suggest to 
a neighbor to supply himeelf and family with the thous- 
and or more columns of geod reading, practical hirts and 
suggestions, useful information, and the 600 to ‘i pleas- 
ing and instructive new engravings that will be given in 
the American, Agricullurist during this year. It will do 
him and his family useful service. Do him and us the fa- 
vor of suggesting his subscription for the present volume. 





The Death of Charles D. Bragdon. 
—The agricultural press has lost one of its best writers, 
and one of the most industrious workers, in the death of 
Mr. Bragdon, which occurred at his father’s residence at 
Port Ontario, N. Y., on the last day of November. His 
disease was consumption, and his health had been such for 
some two or three years that he sought relief in a warmer 
climate, but without avail. Mr. B., when quite young, 
was a favorite with the late Dr. Kennicott, whose teach- 
ings did much to prepare him for his future carecr. He 
was atone time engaged upon the ‘ Pgairie Farmer,” 
then upon the ** Rural New Yorker” at Rochester; he 
went to Chicago, again, as agricultural editor of the 
‘Chicago Tribune,” and while on that paper filled other 
positions. When the ‘t Rural New Yorker *’ was remov- 
ed to N. Y. City, he became its principal editor, and con- 
tinued in that position until he could no longer disckarge 
its duties. He was a versatile writer and an indefatigable 
worker ; he for many years reported the meetings of the 
American Pomological Society, and the volumes of its 
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«“ Proceedings’ remain as a lasting record of his pains- 
taking industry. Personally, Mr. Bragdon was one of 
the most positive of men; as one writer aptly expresses 
it, “he did his own thinking.” He was one of the most 
ont-spoken of men, and an opponent had never any doubt 
as to his position: on the other hand he was one of the 
most devoted of friends, a Jarge circle of whom will miss 
his genial presence, and when they mourn, what seems 
his untimely departure, will think with pleasure upon 
his brilliant talents and his winning ways. 











Whe Death of J. B. Root, of Rock- 
ford, Hl. —A circular received about the middle of last 
month informs us of the death of Mr. Root, after a short 


iliness. but gives neither the date of his death or other | 


particulars. Mr. R. was one of the leading market gar- 
deners and seed-growers of tie West, and was the 
author of a very useful ‘‘Garden Manual.” He was an 
occasional contributor on gardening matters to our col- 
umns. His writings are of an eminently practical char- 
acter, and show great fertility of expedient, and we are 
informed by those who have visited his gardens that they 
were managed with skill and showed the most careful 
culture. Such a man is a loss not only to his own State, 
but to the whole country. 

The Wses of Asbestos. — Mr. H. W. 
Johns, besides using asbestos in his roofing, has recently 
perfected a paint in which asbestos is largely employed, 
to protect wood-work of all kinds from ordinary exposure 
to fire. He also works it into a covering for steam and 
hot air pipes, which prevent all danger to wood-work 
from these, and at the same time, by preventing the 
waste of heat, make a saving in fuel. 

Lost Letters.—Who is to Blame ?— 
The Dead Letter Office not long ago made out an esti- 
mate that one letter in every 75, is defective in date, or 
direction, or signature, or sealing. We, in common with 
others, often receive lettersof this class. Letters come 
with considerable sums of money, entirely unsealed—an 
invitation toanybody to help themselves to the contents. 
Others contain an order with money, but lacking either 
name of place or signature, or both. In such cases they 
must be held until the writer sends a second letter, 
“blowing up’’ the Publishers or the P. O. Department. 
In one such case the writer omitted bis residence in the 
second letter. In those cases, ‘‘ Who is to blame ?”— 
Moral.—Auways date a letter in full, giving P. 0., (not 
merely the town), AND give the State ; sign it ; seal it; 
direct it plainly and rightly, and read over the direction. 

The Complete American Trapper, 
or the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making, by Wm. H. 
Gibson, N. Y.: James Miller. This adds a handsome vol- 
ume to the list of works on trapping, a subject always 
fascinating, as it leads to a life in the woods, and the 
pleasures, (and sometimes the reverse), of camping ont. 
This work is especially intented for boys, and is illustrat- 
ed with a profusion of engravings, which, with’the excel- 
lent style of the work, make it a capital gift for boys, 
especially those who live in the country. Trapping in- 
volves the destruction of life, and so far as that goes, 
seems cruel, but it is often useful and sometimes neces- 
sary, and as boys will set traps at any rate, it is proper 
that they should know how to do it in the best and most 
merciful manner. Sent from this office, post-paid for $1.75. 

Books on Sheep, — “Dr. Wm. C. P.” 
Hooversville, Md. Randall’s ‘Sheep Husbandry,” and 
“Fine Wool Husbandry,” refer chiefly or wholly to the 
Merino. Mr. Randall devoted his sole attention to this 
breed, and his books are useful, although not altogether 
recent. The only book that treats of all the breeds of 
sheep, kept for mutton or wool in this country, or that 
might be desirable to keep, is Stewart's ‘‘ Shepherd’s 
Manual.” In this book Lincolns, Leicesters, Cotswolds, 
Southdowns, Hampshiredowns, Oxforddowns, Dorsets, 
Welsh sheep, Blackfaced Scotch, Cheviots as well as Meri- 
nos, are treated of, as well as several promising cross 
breeds such as Leicester-merino, Cotswold-merino, Cots- 
wold-southdown, and Beacon-downs, the latter a na- 
tive American cross, The ‘“Shepherd’s Manual” is pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Company, and sold for $1.50. 





Bergen Co., N. J., Poultry Exhibi- 
tion.—The first annual exhibition of the Bergen Co. 
(N. J.) Poultry Association was held at Hackensack, 
Nov. 29 and 30. It was a very creditable affair. Over 
1,000 birds were exhibited, and many of the specimens 
were very fine. The largest exhibitor was Mr. J. J. 
Berry, of Hackensack, who took first and second pre- 
miums for White Cochins, Licht Brahmas, Plymouth 
Rocks, White Leghorns, and White Crested Black Pol- 
ish. Some very fine Silver-Penciled Hamburgs, exhib- 
ited by Thos. W. White, of Ridgewood, took first and 
second premiums. J. C, and D. Pennington took first 
premium for some splendid Black Hamburgs. Some 














very excellent Plymouth Rocks were exhibited by D. 
Benedict, of Rossville, Staten Island, N. Y. Theexhibi- 
tion was well attended and was a well deserved success. 


To be had without Money.— 
There will be found upon our Premium List (see page 
33) a large number of most useful and valuable articles, 
all of which are new and of the best manufacture, and 
any of which can be obtained without money and with but 
little well directed effort. Among these are: Beautiful 
Silver and Gold-Plated Articles—Magic 
Bell-Head and Charm Pencils and Gold 
Pens—Fine Table Cutlery—Pocket Knives 
—Children’s Carriages and Toys—Swings 
—Clocks—Table Croquet—Pianos—Micro= 
scopes — Watches — Guns — Sewing and 
Washing Machines — Books, etc., etc.— 
Read all of page 33, and see how easy you can obtain one 
or more of these good and desirable articles. 


‘°° The Farm-Ward Club of Jotham: 
An Account of the Families and Farms of that Famous 
Town,’ is the title of a work by George B. Loring, and 
published by Lockwood, Brooks & Co,, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Loring has long been prominent in agricultural mat- 
ters in Massachusetts, and being President of the N. E. 
Agricultural Society, is widely known elsewhere, This 
work had its origin in a series of articles furnished by Dr. 
L, to the ‘* Boston Globe,” and while it presents a view 
of New England agriculture, also gives an insight into 
the social life of the farming community. How far 
those works, which aim to convey solid instruction under 
the guise of fiction, succeed in accomplishing their ob- 
ject, we are not prepared to say; if people would not 
skip all the useful part and pick out only the thread 
of the story, there would be no doubt as to the value of 
this method of instruction. The present volume should 
go fre to decide this question, as the narrative is well 
sustained, the characters are well individualized, and so 
far as we have examined them, the teachings according 
to the best practice. To adapt the work as one of refer- 
ence, and to suit the matter-of-fact people who do not 
care for the story, there is a separate index to the agri- 
cultural topics. The book is abundantly i)lustrated, and 
in the way of paper, printing, and binding, most credit- 
able to the publishers. Pp. 603. Sent from this office 
by mail for $3 50. 

Grape Culture.—Hyatt’s Hand-book, by 
T. Hart Hyatt, San Francisco, Cal.: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
Pp. 279, Price $2. The climate of the Pacific coast being 
quite dissimilar to that of the Atlantic side of the con- 
tinent, allows of the open air culture of those varieties 
of grapes that here can succeed only under glass; hence 
a work on the culture of our hardy grapes would be of 
little use in California, and the need of a “ Hand Book,” 
especially adapted to the varieties cultivated in that very 
different climate. Mr. Hyatt, who has furnished such a 
work, has been a gveat traveler, and in his long sojourns 
abroad made himself familiar with grape culture in foreign 
countries, before he engaged in the pursuit on the shores 
of the Pacific. The extent of the grape interest in Cali- 
fornia is but one among the many wonderfnl features of 
that wonderful State. The number of bearing vines‘ in 
1876, is estimated at 40,000,000, and the number of gallons 
of wine at 10,000,000 ; besides there were 20,000 boxes of 
raisins produced in the State, showing that the manufac- 
ture of grapes into raisins is rapidly increasing. The 
work bears all through the impress ‘of practical experi- 
ence, and though especially intended for California, it 
contains much that will be of interest to grape growers 
in the States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Knight’s American Mechanical 
Dictionary, by Edward H. Knight. N. Y.: Hurd & 
Houghton. This work, which is in three large volumes, 
is a cyclopedia rather than a dictionary. We received 
some of the earlier parts of the work when its publica- 
tion was begun by another house, several years ago, and 
found those so useful that we have/often wished that it 
might be completed, and were especially gratified to re 
ceive the final portion from the present publishers. The 
author, long engaged in the Patent Office, has expended 
25 years of labor upon the work, and it is one of the 
most complete, as it is one of the most useful ever issued 
from the American press. It describes the tools, ma- 
chines, implements and appliances used in every art, and 
gives an account of the processes and also the histories 
of the arts themselves. Its method of indexing and 
cross-reference is very complete, and adds greatly to its 
usefulness; one often misses the information a work 
contains through not knowing just where to look for it, 








a difficulty that is avoided here. The work gives very 
complete lists of technical terms, such as are not to be 
found in the usual dictionaries. One of the striking fea- 
tures of this dictionary is the profuseness of its illustra- 
tions. While the publishers state that there are 7,500 
engravings, there are practically at least twice as many, 
as several forms are often given on the same block. The 
work is sold in 44 parts, or in three volumes. 





Practical Botany, by Dr. A. Kochler, 
N. Y.: Henry Holt & Co, After a careful examination of 
this work we are unable to discover why it was written. 
Our views in regard to such works are, the author 
should either have something new to tell, or should tell 
the old story in a better form than had been done before, 
This work does neither. 





Sundry Humbugs. 
——_o—_ 

It is not necessary to set 
forth to our older readers 
the objects of this column, as 
too many of them have re- 
ceived useful warnings, or 
have been able through its 
agency to warn others. As 
the new year always brings 
its hosts of new readers, @ 
word to them may not be 
out of place. The “ Hum- 
bug Column ” has long been 
a@ marked feature of the 
American. Agriculturist 3 
many years ago it began to 
notice such frauds as need- 
ed exposure, in separate 
items, but the number of 
these was found to be so 
large, and so rapidly increas- 
ing, that after a while these 
= : e matters were brought to- 
gether, and presented in a conaensed form under the 
title givenabove. Its prime, and we may say, 

ITS SOLE OBJECT 


is to expose all designs that have for their object the de- 
frauding the community at large, but more especially that 
portion of it in which the American Agriculturist finds 
the greater share of its readers—the farming, or rural 
community, as it is against these that a large proportion 
of these schemes are especially directed. We need not 
enumerate the many species of the genus Humbug. It 
appeals to the love of money, to the desire for health, to 
personal vanity, to the baser paseions—in short, to every 
possible motive which will induce people to part with 
their money, for which they will receive in return some~ 
thing, which, if not absolutely useless, is positively harm- 
ful. Every scheme of this kind that has come to our 
knowledge, which we have good reason to believe to 
be detrimental to the intents of our readers and the com- 
munity at large, has been thoroughly exposed, and held 
up as something to be avoided. Ofcourse this cannot be 
done without resistance on the part of those implicated, 
and the suits that have been commenced against us are 
numerous. These cases have rarely reached a trial, proba- 
bly because the lawyers of the complainants, on learning 
the particulars, have advised their ciients not to appear 
in court. In a fewcases that have been prosecuted to the 
end, we have not only been acquitted, but have received 
the commendations of both court and jury. We mention 
this to show how careful we are, while ° 
PROTECTING THE COMMUNITY 

from fraud, to be sure that we are right, and to let our 
new readers see, what our old ones already know, that it 
is of no use to send us unsubstantiated charges. It is 
very easy for one who thinks he has been defranded, to 
write: ‘So and soisa fraud. I sent him $5 for sucha 
thing, and have had no reply ; show him up in your Hum- 
bug Columns,”—but if such correspondents reflect upon 
the matter, they will see how unjust it would be to hold 
up a man asa cheat, from one end of the country to the 
other, upon an unsubstantiated charge like this. Every 
accusation must be accompanied by abundant evidence, 
or by such details that will allow us to investigate it, be- 
fore it can be made public. These columns are not to be 
used to set forth personal grievances, and unless the ex- 
posure of a case will warn others, it is of no use to make 
it public..... This time it is some one in Michigan, whe 
is after the farmers with 


‘“‘ 4 NEW CEREAL.” 
We are told that it is of ‘‘South American origin ;” 


| that it has been “acclimated” in Michigan since 18723 


that it will produce from % to 150 bushels to the acre, 
and that it is called ‘‘ Pampas or Upland Rice.” We ada 
that it was “ acclimated’’ hefore Michigan was even a 
Territory, much less a State; it did not originate in 
South America, and. that. it is not ‘‘ Pampas” or any 
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rice, or anything like rice. It isthe same old thing 
turned up again, which a year or two ago was “Ivory 
Wheat,” and was offered to our grandfathers as ‘“‘ Choco- 
late Corn,” and has as many aliases as a confidence man. 
If people wish to grow “ Durra Corn,”-—which this is— 
we have no objection, as we doubt not it may be made 
useful, but we do object to putting old and well known 
things before the public under false names. 
LOOK OUT FOR THE BOYs. 

Last month we mentioned, though not in these col- 
umns, a case, in which the young son of one of our 
friends had all sorts of vile circulars sent to him; since 
then we have learned of a similar case much nearer 
home. The son of a gentleman connected with this of- 
fice, a boy of some 12 years, seeing something advertised 
that struck his fancy, sent the required 10 cents, and re- 
ceived the article, which was satisfactory, and well worth 
the money. Soon after this circulars, and letters began 
to come to this boy from places, where the father 
knew that the boy had no friends, and this induced him 
to examine the matter that came by mail; he found it of 
the vilest character, not sent once, but frequently, and 
it keeps on coming. Ihe original advertisement was a 
trap to get the name, and the address has evidently been 
passed about to several in the “ trade.’’ Parents should 
be on such terms with their children that these will have 
no correspondence that is kept secret, and they should, 
as a matter of safety, see that no matter reaches their 
children through the mails, which does not pass through 
their own hands. We can not give the names of the 
scoundrels who are engaged in this business, but if we 
are not mistaken, at least one of them, up on the Canada 
bordcr, will find that he can not use the U. S. Post Of- 
fices for his purposes, and should he read this, he will 
exclaim “ that’s what's the matter.” 

MEDICAL MATTERS. 

The circulars, pamphlets, and other documents, put 
forth by quack-doctors of all sorts, are so perfectly ab- 
surd to one with any knowledge of medicine, that 
we can hardly avoid treating them with ridicule. We 
feel that by showing up the thorough folly of their 
claims, we can better prevent people from giving them 
serious attention, than we could by any amount of rea- 
soning. Still, after all, this matter of quack-medicines 
has its serious side, and there is much about it that is 
really pathetic, and quite beyond ridicule. An honest 
physician says to his patient: ‘“‘ Your disease is beyond 
cure ; you may live for months, or even years, but you 
can not hope foracure. Medicine can do nothing for 
you, care and good nursing may do much. For me to 
continue my visits, would be a needless expense ; care, 
nourishing food, and gentle exercise are all that you 
need, and these you can get without my aid.” An up- 
right physician often does this from the best motives, but 
we are sure that he almost as often makes a mistake; his 
visits, even if but twice a week, have been of the greatest 
importance to the patient; they have been looked to as 
great events; about the time when the doctor should 
come, he listens to the sound of every vehicle. When 
the doctor comes he brings a cheerful face, he listens to 
the story of every pain and ache, he says that this may be 
or may not be eaten; tells him some bits of news, such as 
go and so has received a lot of fine oysters, or that quail 
are now in season, and that he may have half a one—no 
more, every other day, and many other things of like im- 
port. The physician goes off leaving the patient feeling 
better, and he thinks for a day or two of what the doctor 
said. and the next day or two of what he will ask or tell 
the doctor, so that he is really much better in mind, at 
least, for the visits. When the doctor says that he shall 
come no more, the invalid is deprived of this pleasant 
excitement, and something must be found to supply its 
place. The patient reads the newspapers. He can, un- 
fortunately, read but few in which his own case is not 
exactly described, and—of course—a sure cure offered. 
Then begins a trial of this and that quack medicine— 
most of them being stimulants of one kind or another, 
he feels better when he begins with one of them, the ef- 
fect though soon wears off, and he tries another, which 
being a stimulant or anodyne in another form, is just the 
thing—for a while—and so it goes on—until the end. 
This is enacted over and over againin every town in the 
country, not by the poor and ignorant, for they cannot 
afford it, but by 

REALLY INTELLIGENT PERSONS. 

We received only a few days ago a letter, which in 
point of penmanship and composition is rarely excelled. 
We were told in touching terms of a sick friend, who 
wished to try the enclosed recipe, but first ouradvice was 
desired, and would we not reply immediately. We could 
see the whole at a glance, the last hope was hung upon 
this stuff. We saw how the mail was watched, and when 
at last our reply came, we conld alinost see the hope fade 
away as it wasread. lt was with a fecling of sadness 
that we wrote (the letter enclosed circulars from a 
Syracuse quack who had stolen the trick of Joseph In- 
mann) to this effect: ‘ It is the old story: this Syracuse 
chap, from a ‘ sense of duty,’ gives a recipe in which ine 











gredients are given by names not known in medicine, 
Also from a sense of duty, knowing that these names are 
not known in any drug store, he has the stuff put up, 
which he will sell ata round price,” and stated that we 
could not advise the venture, Such cases occur frequent- 
ly in oar correspondence, and are sometimes brought to 
our notice in 
PERSONAL INTERVIEWS. 

Not long since a stout, hearty, honest-looking young 
man from the country, called on us. His story was, that 
he had sent about $20 to some quack establishment 
in this city, having teen prompted to do go by his kindly 
desire to benefit a poor but worthy friend who was on a 
sick bed, and in reference to whose case the quack cir- 
culars that he had received made, as they always do, the 
most definite promises of cure. The money was sent, 
sundry bottles of “stuff” were received, but his poor 
sick friend was his poor sick friend still, and now he 
was trying in vain to get his money back, or some kind 
of satisfaction. ‘‘ Could we help him in any way ?”’—*‘ Do 
you see and read the American Agriculturist ?”’ we asked. 
—‘*I see it, for my mother takes it, and thinks everything 
of it, but Iam sorry to say, I haven't read it as I ought to 
have done.”*—‘*‘ Didn’t you know that there was a chapter 
there every month entitled ‘Sundry Humbugs,’ designed 
to protect just such honest, and well-meaning, but too 
credulous persons as yourself?*—‘‘ Well,” said he ina 
regretful, self-accusatory way, ‘my mother did tell me 
I'd better send to you American Agriculturést folks, be- 
fore letting my money go, but J thought it was all right.” 
As the poor fellow stood there evidently as much grieved 
at his failure to help his sick friend, as at the loss of his 
own hard-earned money, it was a pitiable case. But what 
could we do? Money thus lost is never recovered. Poor 
fellow, we could only give him a few friendly words, and 
he went home if a sadder, a wiser man. He “ thought it 
was all right,” as unfortunately do many, when the prom- 
ises second their hopes. We can give our friends no 
better New Year’s advice, not only not to believe the pre- 
tensions of the numberless “‘ medical” circulars that are 
cumbering the mails, but to not even read their claims, 
as they excite hopes that can never be realize !, and what 
is of less consequence. their whole end and aim is money, 
which, once parted with, can never be regained. 
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Experimenting with Fertilizers.— 
The writings of Prof. Ville in Europe, and in this coun- 
try of several who have claimed great results from fer- 
tilizers made by certain formulas, have induced in many 
of our more intelligent farmers a desire to experiment 
in the same direction. When told that a given formula 
must contain so much of ammonia, potash, phosphoric 
acid, lime, etc., they are at once met by the great ex- 
pense of these in a pure or separate state,and they are 
at loss to know how they can buy them in the cheapest 
and most available forms. To meet this want Mr. C. V. 
Mapes has prepared circulars giving very full informa- 
tion on these points, showing the cost per pound of the 
above named constituents in the various forms in which 
they are to be found in commerce. Thus, potash in one 
drug may cost the farmer 18c. per pound, while he may 
buy it in another form at 7c., and so with ammonia and 
the rest. To further aid experimenters he gives the 
proportions of each of these constituents in each of the 
leading farm crops, not in percentage, but reckoned in 
bushels or tons. Mr. M. also furnishes the formulas 
given by Prof. Ville, and much other useful information 
in a compact and popular form. 





The Forest and Stream Hand-Book 
for Riflemen, by Major Geo. C. Starr, N. Y.: J. B. Ford 
& Co. Rifle-shooting asa recreation, and a useful and 
interesting one, is increasing with wonderful rapidity. 
Those about to form clubs will find in this little hand- 
book full directions for organization, for outfit, and for 
regulating their matches. Directions are given for 
choosing and using a rifle, a list of the existing rifle- 
clnbs in the country, and much other useful matter, and 
illustrated with maps and engravings, all in a compact 
pocket volume of 64 pages, and sold for 50 cents. 


Fairmount Park— A Good Ap- 
pointment.—New Yorkers are at present justly con- 
cerned as to the fature of Central Park, and pending the 
quarrels of officials, are deprived not only of many facili- 
ties for recreation, but the well keeping of the Park ap- 
pears to be in danger through the lack of money to pay 
the laborers. At the same time Philadelphians may con- 
gratulate themselves that their beautiful and extensive 
Fairmount Park is in the control of a harmonious Com- 
mission, which is constantly working for the improve- 
ment of this grandest of public. play-grounds. The de- 
sign of this park does not demand so much aid from art 
as that of Central Park, yet there must be more or less 
done in opening views, planting, etc., and it is desirable 
that there shonld be a harmony of design throughout. 
With a view to this end, the Commissioners have ap- 
pointed Chas. H. Miller, Esq., as “‘ Consulting Landscape 









Gardener.” Mr. M. is of the firm of Miller & Hayes, 
Mount Airy Nurseries, Philadelphia, and was the Chief 
of the Bureau of Horticulture at the Centennia) Exhibi- 
tion. <A large number of country seats in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, and the telling effects produced with very 
limited materials on the Centennial grounds, afford 
abundant testimony as to the fitness of Mr. Miller for the 
new and responsible position to which he has been 
chosen, and we congratulate the city of Philadelphia on 
having here the right man in the right place. 





Text-Book on Veterinary Obste- 
tries.—We have received the third part of this work, 
to which we have previously referred. This part, which 
occupies over 60 pages, describes the anomalies of 
gestation and the accidents of pregnancy. Amonigst the 
latter, abortion is treated of to a considerable length, and 
in an interesting manner. Breeders and dairymen, who 
have suffered serious losses of stock from this cause, will 
be greatly interested in the history of this malady, and 
the explanation of its causes, its prevention, and the 
treatment, as given in this part. 

—— —> +6) ee 

The Jerusalem Artichoke—Where is 

it from ? 
selene 

The “ Rural New Yorker,” in a useful article upon the 
agricultural value of the Jerusalem Artichoke (Helianthus 
tuberosus), says that it is “‘ found growing wild in Brazil.” 
This positive statement as toa long doubtful point, in- 
duces us to ask our cotemporary by whom was it found ? 
If it has some recent information in the case, it should 
give it for the benefit of others. Humboldt did not find 
it “ wild” or in cultivation in any part of Brazil or other 
part of South America, nor did Von Martius, whose 
‘** Flora of Brazil” is one of the most elaborate of botani- 
cal works, meet with it; in fact, up to the present time, 
there is—unless our friends of the ‘‘ Rural” have it—no 
evidence whatever that it was brought from Brazil, or 
was even ever seen there. That its Brazilian origin is 
given in various works is true, for it is very common for 
an error to be copied by one after another, but it is not 
stated by authors who, in recent years, have investigated 
the matter. It is given by Parkinson (1640) uncer the 
general head of Potatoes, and is figured as Batatas de 
Canada. Linneus first mentions the plant in ‘* Hortus 
Cliffortianns ” (1787), and accredits it to Canada, though 
in his later works he, for some reason, changed it to 
Brazil. In those days geographical boundaries were very 
indefinite, and Canada was apparently nearly all of the 
present United States, not included in Virginia. There 
is not only no evidence that the plant was brought from 
Brazil, or that it now exists there, but there is no Helé- 
anthus, or Sunflower, nearly related to it found there, 
they being all natives of Mexico and the United States. 
It is true that this is negative testimony, but it is 
strengthened by the fact that the Jerusalem Artichoke is 
quite hardy, even in New England, which tells against its 
Brazilian origin, and would, were it from that country, 
stand alone as a tropical plant hardy enough to endure 
our severest winters. As we have shown that the proba- 
bilities are strongly against the accuracy of the ‘‘ Rural’s” 
statement that the plant “is found growing wild in 
Brazil,” it will no doubt, and properly, ask where it did 
originate. Here also we can only give the probabilities. 
There is one of our wild Sun-flowers—Helianthus doroni- 
coides—which grows from Pennsylvania and _ Illinois, 
southward, and is quite abundant in the southwestern 
States and thé valley of the Mississippi ; this produces, 
in its wild state, lorig tubers, so like those of the Jerusa- 
lem Artichoke as to suggest that they are its wild parent. 
The tuber-forming habit of this species is not an ac- 
cidental thickening of the root-stock, as it has been no- 
ticed several times in the wild plant, and is held by spe- 
cimens cultivated in botanical gardens. The plant itself 
is so like H. tuberosus, that Gray, in his last edition of 
Manual, says in speaking of it: ‘This is probably the 
original of H. tuberosus, the Jerusalem Artichoke,” an 
opinion in which he has since been so strongly confirm- 
ed, that he says he has “no doubt” of it. The historical 
evidence that the aborigines cultivated the plant is lack- 
ing; but from what we do know of their agriculture, and 
the well established fact that they had different varieties 
of squash or pumpkin, and corn, it is not improbable 
that they cultivated the Artichoke; indeed, a recent 
writer, though he does not give his authority for the 
statement, enumerates ‘‘Sun-flowers” as among the 
plants grown by the Indians. A plant so hardy and cul- 
tivated with so little labor, is one that would especi- 
ally commend itself to their rude agriculture. As to its 
introduction into Europe, it may have been taken to 
France by the way of Canada, or to Spain by the way 
of Florida, as both countries had settlements in those 
parts of the new world three quarters of a century before 
the alleged date of its cultivation in Europe. If any of 
our readers in the Indian Territory have any information, 
traditional, or otherwise, bearing upon the use of this 
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plant by their remote ancestors, we hope they will con- 
tribute it, and help clear up the history—now rather 
obscure—of this useful plant. 


Basket Items con= 
tinued on page 33. 


Danger to Horses in Connecticut. 





The State Board of Agriculture of Connecticut—much 
more efficient than such bodies often are—should investi- 
gate and make public the facts concerning a plant which 
is dangerous, and even fatal to horses, as alleged by a 
citizen of their State, ir papers published in the adjoin- 
ing commonwealths of Massachusetts and New York. 
This should be done, not only as a matter of great im- 
portance to farmers and other horse-owners, but as one 
of scientific interest, as the plant to which these danger- 
our qualities are attributed, has not heretofore been 
known as poisonons, nor has it previously been found in 
New England. A knowledge of the useful or deleterious 
qualities of plants, especially those which grow spon- 
taneously, is important to the farmer, but it is very essen- 
tial that this knowledge shonld be accurate. Mr. W. H. 
White, of Connecticut, a copious writer for some agri- 
cultural papers, published in the “ N. E. Homestead,” in 
1873, an account of the poisoning of horses by the 
“ Horse-tail,”’ Hquisetum arvense, a plant which has the 
reputation of being injurious ; in the same article Mr. 
W. mentioned that another plant, popularly known as 
** Mares-tail,”’ Hippuris vulgaris, was fatal to horses. We 
at the time pointed out the probability of an error in this 
case, Hippuris being an aquatic, and an exceedingly rare 
one. Tothis Mr. W. replied, averring the abundance of 
** Mares-tail ’ in the Connecticnt Valley, and that more 
of it grew upon “moist land” than did in the water. 
That the plant known to him as ‘‘ Mares-tail might pos- 
sibly not be Hippurés, does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. White; it would not be a difficult matter to deter- 
mine what the plant is, as any botanist would willinyly 
ex:mine it for him, and he need not go outside of his own 
State to find some of the most skilled botanists in the 
country. He seems to be quite satisfied with the accu- 
racy of his own knowledge, as he persists in his asser- 
tion, which is repeated in the ‘Country Gentleman,” 
for Nov. 30th, last. He says; ‘ Héippuris, ‘ Mare’s-tail,’ 
although Prof. Gray says it grows in water, I have seen 
growing in moist ground; it is a poison which proves 
fatal to horses, and it may be barely possible it can be 
mingled with hay.”—Several points suggest themselves 
as desirable for the Board to investigate. 

(1) Does Hippuris grow at all in Connecticut ?—Mr. 
W. says it “is found in many towns lying contizuons to 
the Connecticut River, from Hartford up to Vermont.”— 
It is very strange that no one else has observed and re- 
corded it A few quotations will show how rare it has 
formerly been considered. In his ‘* Flora,” (1824), Doct. 
Torrey stated: ‘“*The only American locality for this 
plant, with which I am acquainted, is that near Schenec- 
tady.” Later, (1840), Torrey and Gray, in their ‘‘ Flora 
of North America,” say: “ This plant is very uncommon 
in the United States.”—Prof. Gray in his ‘* Manual,” 
(1867), gives for its localities: “ New York to Kentucky, 
and northward ; rare.”’—If the plant, heretofore rezarded 
as a botanical rarity, has made an irruption into the Con- 
necticut Valley, and suddenly become abundant, it is an 
interesting fact in the distribution of plants, and should 
be authenticated. 

(2). All American authorities, as well as those of En- 
rope, (where the plant ismuch more frequent than here), 
describe Hippuris as growing in the water, either wholly 
submerged, or with the tips rising out of the water; the 
only time we ever found it, the plant was wholly under 
water, Mr. White asserts that he has seen “more on 
moist land, not ponds or springs, than I ever saw grow- 
ing in water.”’—Here is another point of interest ; if this 
statement is verified, we have a capital illustration for 
the advocates of the development doctrine—a plant 
which everywhere else is aquatic, is in the Connecticut 
Valley on its way toward becoming a dry-land plant ; 
it is being already more abundant on moist land than it 
isin the water. The plant shou'd be watched, for the 
Mares-tail may, on dry land, develop into a Colt’s-foot or 
a Horse-mint. 

(3). Still more important is it that the Board should as- 
certain whether Hippuris is really, as alleged, “a poison 
which proves fatal to horses.”” Ifthe plant is as abund- 
ant as stated, it is a matter that can not be too soon de- 
termined, and the facts made known. The Board should 
have no difficulty in procuring evidence in this matter, 
as Mr. W. says in the “‘N. E. Homestead”’: ‘and as for 
its growing in Vermont, and horses eating it and being 
poisoned, or dying after having eaten it, I have the au- 
thority of the farmers who have lost their horses in that 
way.”’—Aside from the practicaLimportance of this ques- 











tion, it will be, if established, an. interesting addition to 
our knowledge of the plant. No others of the family 
to whicn Héippuris belongs, are known to have poi- 
sonous or other active qualities; this, however, is no 
proof that the little known Héppuris may not be dunger- 
ous, as cases exist in other families of one member being 
poisonous, while all its kin are harmless. 

(4). Perhaps the most direct way of coming at the mat- 
ter, would be to ascertain what plant, abundant in the 
Valley of the Connecticut, besides the Horse-tail, (Zqué- 
setum), has the reputation of being poisonous to horses, 
As the most careful sometimes make mistakes, it is just 
possible that it may not be Héppuris at all; but it is none 
the less important to find out what the plant is, and what 
foundation there is for tlie statements that have been so 
widely published. When the plant is identified, and it 
proves to be something not familiarly known to our read- 
ers generally, and one that we have not recently illustrat- 
ed, we shall be glad to publish its portrait, in order that 
it may be recognized and avoided. 





Some Popular Breeds of Poultry. 
Bett 

The agricultural interest owes much to poultry 
fanciers. Those who devote their attention to fan- 
cy poultry are too often misunderstood by farmers, 
as well as by others. As in many other cases, 
where people devote themselves to some special 
purstiit—or hobby, as it is considered—the poultry 
fanciers are generally looked upon as enthusiasts, 
who simply amuse themselves, without conferring 
any benefit upon the public; an error which does 
the poultry breeder great injustice. In nearly every 
farmer’s yard may be seen either some pure-bred or 
some crossed fowls that are much superior to the 
ordinary run of “‘barn-door” poultry. The com- 
mon fowls may weigh two pounds at maturity, and 
may lay two or three dozen of eggs in the summer, 
and none in the winter. But the improved fowls, 
now kept by the majority of farmers, will reach an 
average weight of four pounds, and produce eggs, 
if not in the winter, at least very early in the spring, 
and continue late in the fall. The product of flesh 
and eggs is at least doubled. This result is due to 
the labors of poultry fanciers, who have ransacked 
the world for new varieties, until perhaps there are 
none worth having that are not now to be found in 
this country. The Light Brahma, the most general- 
ly popular fowl at the present day, we owe to an 
American poultry fancier, Dr. J. C. Bennett, of 
Great Falls, N. H., who exhibited a pen of them at 
the Fitchburg Poultry Show in 1850. Dr. Bennett 
procured these birds of Mr. Cornish, of Connecti- 
cut, who obtained them from a Mr. Chamberlain, 
and he purchased them from a sailor who brought 
the original fowls from India. This at least is the 
statement given in Wright’s Monograph on the 
Brahma Fowls, published by the Orange Judd Co. 
We therefore owe the Brahmas to the American 
poultry fanciers, and since they started the breed 
on its way to popular favor, it has been improved, 
and now stands first in numbers and value of all 
our poultry. In like manner the very popular Leg- 
horns have been introduced and improved, and 
now we have a new and most promising breed com- 
ing into favor, which we owe entirely to the fanci- 
ers, and that is the Plymouth Rocks. All these are 
fowls of general utility, valuable for their flesh and 
eggs. No one can become a successful breeder of 
poultry—indeed one can hardly succeed in any 
thing—unless he is an enthusiast ; therefore enthu- 
siasm, when usefully directed, is something to be 
commended rather than blamed. The profit de- 
rived by farmers from poultry, is now an important 
item in their income. The total product of fowls 
and eggs cannot be less than from 150 to 200 rril- 
lions of dollars annually, and nearly the whole of 
this should be credited to the enthusiasm of poul- 
try breeders, through whose labors it has been 
made possible. We would, therefore, advance the 
improvement of poultry by encouraging those who 
make it the business of their lives, and every farm- 
er should visit the poultry exhibitions, and see that 
his wife and children take interest in them. 

We give on our front page portraits from life, of 
some choice fowls that have been recently exhibit- 
ed. The central figures are portraits of a pair of 
Light Brahmas, bred and owned by Mr. J. J. Berry 
of Hackensack, and which took the first premium 





at the Bergen Co., N. J., Poultry Exhibition. At 
the right of these are a pair of Plymouth Rocks, 
bred and owned by Mr. D. Benedict, of the Staten 
Island Poultry Farm, Rossville, Staten Island, N.Y. 
They were also exhibited at the Bergen Co. show. 
This breed is rapidly coming into favor as excellent 
layers, heavy bodied, hardy, and well-fleshed fowls. 
Their plumage is bluish-speckled, and very pleas- 
ing, the cock is somewhat lighter in color than the 
hen ; the legs are yellow and without feathers. A 
flock of these fowls is a very attractive ornament 
to a well kept yard, and they promise to become @ 
very favorite farmers’ and amateurs>fowl]. On the 
left is a pair of White Dorkings, bred from stock 
imported from England by Mr. Wm. Crozier, of 
Northport, Long Island, N. Y. At the bottom isa 
trio of Sumatra Game fowls, bred from imported 
stock, by Messrs. Benson & Burpee, of Philadelphia. 
These are very handsomely plumaged birds, the 
cock magnificently colored, and the hen jet black, 
with brilliant green reflections. They are great 
layers. These birds were exhibited at the Centen- 
nial Poultry Show, as were also the puir of Sultan 
fowls, whose portraits appear on the upper part of 
the engraving. These birds are white, with legs 
feathered to the toes, and with large crests. They 
came originally from Constantinople, where they 
are kept in the Sultan’s palace, and are therefore 
called the Sultan’s fowls. They are probably more 
curious than useful. The active competition 
amongst poultry breeders has tended to reduce 
prices for choice fowls to a very moderate figure. so 
that every farmer can now afford to procure a few 
birds wherewith to improve his common stock. 


0 
Bee Notes for January. 


BY L. 0. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. ¥. 

While bees are left in perfect quiet. as they should be 
during the present month, the beekeeyer may be active 
in gaining information, preparing hives and boxes, and 
in other ways making ready for the coming busy season. 

From the many communications I have received, I 
concluée that the ‘‘ Notes” for Jan. ‘%6 were of general 
interest, as at this season the question of “ what hive to 
use’’ is receiving attention. I find from inquiries that 
I did not make some points so clear as I intended. 

- Standing or Hanging Frames. 

A correspondent says: ‘I have referred to your Notes 
in the Jan. No., °%6, but cannot learn from it, whether 
you prefer the standing or hanging frame of the Quinby 
Hive.”--I am aware that three hives are known as the 
‘“Quinby Hive,” they having been made, used, and recom- 
mended by him. In speaking of hie last hive, I should 
have called it the ‘‘New Quinby Hive.” This is the 
hive with standing frames, described in the Notes re- 
ferred to. He farther says: ‘* The point I am particular- 
ly int-rested in, is to know which of these two kinds of 


a ae 


Fig. 1. FRAMES. Fig. 2. 


frames you prefer, with your reasons for changing from 
suspended to hanging frames, if you have done so.”— 
The new Quinby frame is made as foilows: The ends 
are 11} inches long, 1¢ in. wide, and jin. thick. Top 
and bottom pieces are 18} in. long, § in. wide, and } in. 
thick. If the combs are to be built directly in the frames 
by the bees, a triangular piece, 18} in. long, (fig. 1), 
should be placed under the top bar as a guide; but if 
combs are to be transferred to them, from other hives, a 
simple corner block, (fig. 2), is all that is necessary to 
stiffen the frame. The top and bottom pieces are nailed 
din. from the top and bottom of the end pieces, and be- 
ing narrower, at equal distances from each edge ; a hook 
on the bottom of one end, made of a piece of hoop iron, 
will support the frame in a standing position. This 
makes, when completed, a frame 11} x 19}. in. If a small- 
er frame is desired, it may be made shorter, I describe 
the frame that I may more clearly give my preference for 
the use of the same, as well as to answer.some inquiries 
as to its construction. The principal advantage of this 
frame over the hanging frame, is the fact that one or 
more frames may be placed together, making a perfect 
hive withont the necessity of the outside case. I have 
only to place them on a small bottom board, with the 





| panels at the sides, and a mat or board on the top, they 
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form a complete hive. The past season I have increased 
my stock about 60, using only the closed end frames 
without the outside case or hive. 

With the hanging frame, if you desire to use only one 
frame to rear a queen, a hive must be used to hold the 
frame. Another advantage is manifest when we come to 
place the hives in winter quarters. Only the frames 
need be removed to the winter repository, which renders 
the package light, and easily handled. 

Hives that will accommodate the requisite number of 
boxes in a good season—or the necessary supply of 
frames for extracting, must certainly be unwieldy to han- 
dle, and occupy too much space. Hives with hanging 
frames cannot be handled without the outer case, and if 
a special one is made for winter packing, it involves un- 
necessary outlay. Then, too, when bees are removed to 


their winter quarters, it is very important that all about | 


them be dry. It will easily be seen that when the case is 
left on the summer stand, no snow or dampness can have 
touched the frames. ; 

Srraicut C mss.—Onr correspondent asks again: ‘Is 
it as easy to secure straight combs in the hanging as 
standing frames, and if so, should the bottom of the 
hanging frame be held in place, as described in Mr. Q.’s 
book ?’’—Straight combs may be secured as easily in one 
as the other. Frames in all hives should be held firmly 
in place by some device or other. No hive with frame 
hanging loosely would be practicable to handle. 

Roors.—A good roof for each hive is indispensable, 
and the winter months afford ample time to make and 





Fig. 3.—SLOPING ROOF TO HIVE. 


paint them well. The one shown in figure 3 is in most 
general use, yet the other, figure 4, is, for some reasons, 
preferable. The roof described in fig. 4is made as follows; 
cut three cleats, @, 6 in. longer than the width of the hive. 
Then cut }-in. boards, 5, 6 in. longer than the depth of 
the hive from front to rear. Nail the boards to the cleats 
as shown in the cut, placing the middle cleat about one- 
third of the distance from one end, and nail battens, ¢, 
over the cracks. This will make a roof projecting three 
inches over all sides of the hive. It will be seen that the 
middle cleat will rest on the hive near the front, and the 
rear one will hang over the back of the hive, giving tke 
roof the desired slant. This form of roof is adapted to 
all styles of hives, but especially to those that are broad- 
er than deep, while that shown in fig. 3 is better for long 
and narrow hives, and carries the water off at the sides. 
With this style of roof, the water may all be carried to 
the rear of the hive. In case of a sudden dash of rain, 





Fig. 4.—FLAT ROOF TO HIVE. 


when bees return hastily to their hive, theyare not hin- 
dered by the dripping of the water before their entrance. 

WHEN TO PurcHAsSE BeEs.—Mrs. A. N. N., of Rock- 
ford, Ill., asks: ‘‘ Would it be preferable for me to pur- 
chase bees at this season, or in early spring ?’"—I always 
advise purchasing beesinspring. Beginners, especially, 
should purchase at that time. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No. 83. 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 
sie 

Frequent reports have recently been made con- 
cerning ‘‘ Prickly Comfrey’? as beiag a valuable 
plant for soiling cattle, yielding an enormous 
amount of green forage (said sometimes to exceed 
one hundred tons per acre), the leaves being re- 
moved from time to time during the season. It is 
a native of the Caucasus Mountains, and withstands 
the coldest climates. Analysis shows these green 
leaves to contain more than 10 per cent of nutritious 




















matters, which is certainly a very high pyoportion— 
as much as the beet and cabbage. It is highly 
commended as a forage plant in England, and has 
been introduced with success in this country. Not 
only does it withstand extreme cold, but it seems 
to thrive remarkably well under the dry climate of 
our Southern States. In Virginia, plants set out in 
April, and growing near corn, which had withered 
with the drouth, gave at that time a supply of five 
to seven pounds of fresh green fodder to the plant. 
The leaves may be cut or pulled, and the cropping 
may be coutinued until heavy frosts, When a good 
top-dressing of manure is given to the ground, the 
Comfrey leaves are the first product of the soil in 
the early spring. Like all heavy yielders, it. is of 
course a heavy feeder, and must be manured very 
abundantly. Indeed, it is peculiarly a Aigh farming 
plant. It will pay much better to grow one acre 
with fifty loads of manure, than ten acres with five 
loads of manure to the acre. 

It is planted in hills three feet apart each way, 
and may be planted even late in the autumn. Dig 
a hole deep enough to receive a large shovelful of 
manure, without filling it nearer than within two 
inches of the surface. After the heat has passed 
from the manure, place the set directly upon it, and 
cover it with about 8 inches of earth. As soon as 
the weather is warm enough for any vegetable 
growth, the plant will start rapidly. The only fu- 
ture treatment needed, is to keep the ground free 
from weeds, (which may readily be done by cross- 
cultivating), and giving it a heavy top-dressing 
every autumn. Itis claimed that withsets planted 
in the autumn, the yield per acre of the first season 
will be 20 tons of green leaves, of the second 50 
tons, and of the third from 80 to over 100 tons. 
This seems a very large story, but I hope in time 
to report the results of my own experiment. 

Dr. Veelcker’s analysis is as follows : 
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This analysis would give a produce of actual nu- 
tritious matters amounting to at least 10,000 Ibs. 
per acre, for a green crop of 50 tons, equal to the 
nutritious matter of 15 tons of the best hay, and 
would be fully equal to 50 tons of corn-fodder. 

If it is true that this new comer has anything like 
the advantageous qualities accorded to it, it will be 
a most valuable acquisition, especially to those who 
stall-feed their cattle during the summer months. 





A correspondent in Wisconsin, referring to former 
accounts in these papers of our experience in 
steaming food, asks whether it proved a success. 
He has an 8-horse engine used for sawing lumber. 
This he proposes to use for grinding corn, cutting 
fodder, and steaming the mixed food. We steamed 
all of our fodder—or nearly all—from 1868 to 1878, 
and found a decided benefit in doing it, as during 
this time we had to buy avery large part of our 
forage, and had a great quantity of corn-fodder 
saved for winter use, (cured and left in the field.) 
Since 1873 we have raised nearly al] of our hay on 
the farm, and our corn-fodder has—now from rain, 
now from the army-worm, and now from drouth— 
failed to furnish any excess for winter use. Our 
home-grown hay was cut early and stored in the 
barn. It was sweet, palatable, and nutrititous, and 
would have been but little, if at all, benefitted by 
cutting and steaming. When we steamed corn- 
fodder and poorer purchased hay, we found that 
we got the same effect from it that we did when we 
used our own hay unsteamed, and the effect was 
not sensibly improved when we used our own hay 
in the steamed mixture. This indicates that the 
result of steaming late cut, or poor hay, is to bring 
it more to the condition of good hay; and that 
really good hay—young, tender, and sweet—is not 
materially improved by steaming. Probably the 
cellulose in good hay is naturally in a condition to 











be digested by stock, while that in poor hay is too 
much hardened by age, and needs the softening ac- 
tion of cooking to make it digestible. Then, too, 
any slight taint of must or mold, which would cause 
cattle to refuse the hay, is corrected by steaming, 
and the appetizing flavor of the meal or bran added 
to the mixed fodder, is diffused throughout the 
mass, and causes it to be eaten more readily. 
The hard stalks of corn, and the harder kinds of 
straw, are made more tender, and their nutritive 
parts become more readily available. To sum up 
the case: all,inferior food is made enough better 
by steaming to pay any reasonable cost of the op- 
eration, while good focd is already so good that it 
does not receive enough improvement to make 
steaming profitable. In such a case as is indicated 
by my correspondent,—where the power for cutting, 
and the steam for cooking are already secured, and 
when it would consequently be only a question of 
keeping up the fire a little longer, the cost would 
be so much reduced as to make it economical to 
steam under conditions where it would not pay if 
the operation had to bear all of its own costs, 
Then, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the experience at Ogden Farm was with coal 
at $8 to $10 per ton, hay at $16 to $22 per ton, and 
corn at 75 cts. to $1 per bushel. In Winconsin fuel 
would be cheaper, but labor would cost about the 
same as here, and the fodder, on which the saving 
is to be made, would be so low in cost that the ac- 
tual saving would amount to very much less. If 
the quality of the hay is really poor, then steaming 
would be more important, with a view to the con- 
dition of the stock. I am asked where my writings 
on this subject can be had. The best will be found 
in the Ogden Farm Papers for 1868 to 1878, and in 
“The Handy Book of Husbandry,” which the 
Orange Judd Company sell. 





Incidentally to our use of corn-fodder for winter 
steaming, we hit upon the following plan for curing 
it, which seems worth repeating for the benefit of 
newer subscribers to the American Agriculturist,—- 
and to refresh the memories of old readers. We 
plant in rows, about 8 feet apart, and if we have 
good luck, the corn stands about 6 to 7 feet high 
over the field,—a solid sea of green. When itis 
well advanced in tasselling, we cut it up and bind 
it into small stooks, well secured at the top, and 
well spread at the foot. After every high wind we 
go over the field, aud set up and bind anew all 
stooks that have been disturbed. In this condition 
we keep it until hard weather sets in in November. 
Then we cut each stook loose by cutting up its still 
rooted members, bind it firmly around the middle, 
and gather it into very large stooks,—say six small 
ones being made into each new one. This is set up 
very securely, and bound as tightly as possible at 
the top, so tightly that there is but little chance for 
the weather to get in at this vulnerable point. 
Such stooks, from their size and compactness, need 
very little attention, and they are good to with- 
stand any weather. We have generally used the 
last of ours late in February,—hauling them in as 
they are wanted for steaming. The very outside of 
the stook is somewhat weathered, but all except 
this, (probably 95 per cent of the whole), is in 
good condition, and is in my opinion,—and in the 
opinion of my cows,—as good as good hay. The 
quantity is, of course, very much more than any 
crop of hay from the same area,—I should say ful- 
ly six tons per acre, if not more. 





Mr. Hardin, of Kentucky, has his little joke in the 
“Country Gentleman”? about my getting up in the 
night to fire-up and keep the frost out of my dairy. 
Fortunately it is only a joke, for we never have 
freezing weather inside of our milk-house. The 
hot-water pipes take care of that,—and they were 
not so stupidly provided for that they can’t be 
trusted to keep hot all night. He says he is not so 
much a deep setter as a cold setter. He sets as deep 
as I do, and my milkis often as cold as his can be,— 
I have found it considerably below 40° at times. 
Then he advances the amazing idea, (and advances 
it with an authority which ought to be based on 
more knowledge than any one probably has), that 
much more butter may be made from milk set at 
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40° than at 50°. I have not his article before me, 
but this is the spirit of it,—only he makes it some 
definite quantity for some definite degrees. I 
should be sorry to use impolite language, but it 
may do to intimate that his enthusiasm has got the 
better of his judgment. All the cream that is in 
the milk will rise,—in good condition,—from milk 
set at 50°, and surely the lower thermometer will 
not put any more into it. Mr. Hardin has hit on 
an easy way by which those who cannot command 
thecold water for good deep setting, may avail 
themselves of the advantages of the deep system. 
If he will confine himself to this,—or to as much as 
he can prove,—he will build up a good business. 

Mr. Hardin complains that in my calculation of 
the amount of ice needed for his milk refrigerator, 
I say that he recommends reducing the temperature 
to 40°, when he really recommended 49°. (He might 
have made it 50° for short.) I was misled by his 
reliance on the endorsement of Mr. Carter of the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Farm, who suggested 40° 
as desirable—as I, myself, think itis. Still, justice 
to Mr. Hardin requires that his own figures be given. 





8. W. McKibben, of Augusta, Ky., referring to 
my account of the 1st Prize Jersey Cow at the Cen- 
tennial Cattle Show, (18 years old and still in full 
vigor), tells of a cow of his own, which is worthy 
of honorable mention. She is an imported Jersey, 
twenty-three years old, fawn and white in color. She 
has had 15 calves since she was imported 15 years 
ago,—the last one in July. She is now giving some- 
thing over 8 quarts of milk per day. He complains 
that under the rules of the Jersey Cattle Club, she 
cannot be entered in the Register. The answer to 
this is, that no Herd Book in a large country can be 
arecord of quality. Fedigree is a matter of record, 
—quality is a matter of standard. No standard can 
be applied without the personal attentioh of the 
same person, or set of persons, and in this country 
this would not be possible. If we undertook to re- 
cord the quality of the animals we register, the 
book would lose its value, and would become a tool 
in the hands of dishonest and unscrupulous breeders. 





Iam asked by a former correspondent in Maine 
to answer the following questions: (1.) In manur- 
ing a crop like corn, it has been our practice to ma- 
nure in the hill, as well as to spread: how do you 
manure corn ?—(2.) What is the best way of apply- 
ing lime and salt to the land?—(8.) How should 
manure be applied to the garden ?—(4.) Does it pay 
thoroughly to underdrain common lands ?—(5.) Is 
there much benefit to be derived from spreading 
swamp muck on the soil or grass-land ? 

1. I should spread all of the stable manure in- 
tended for this use on the sod in the autumn or 
winter, and turn it under in the spring. If I want- 
ed to use only a little of some special fertilizer, I 
should put it in the hill. If much were to be used, 
I should put a little of it in the hill, and spread 
the rest broadcast, just before the first hoeing. 

2. Dissolve the salt in as little water as will take 
it up, and use this water to slake the lime. Then 
spread the slaked lime on the surface of the ground. 
If on plow-land, after plowing. 

3. With a large shovel, from a large cart, and 
with the eyes shut—for rich is still not rich enough 
for profitable market-garden culture. 

4, That depends. Thorough draining is costly. If 
the common land is to have only a poor sort of 
common farming, it will not pay. If it is to be 
treated in all respects ina thoroughly good man- 
ner, the draining of one acre will pay even if you 
have to sell two acres of common land to cover the 
cost. That is to say: one acre of really good 
drained land, well farmed, will pay better than 
three acres of poor wet land well farmed. if the 
method of cultivation is to be slip-shod and bad, 
then the draining will not pay. Good draining is 
only one step in a progress where every step must 
be well taken. We must not raise a good crop of 
hay and then let it spoil in curing, and we must not 
spend money to get our land ready for good farm- 
ing, and leave it to travel its own road to the dogs. 

5. Some,—more or less according to circum- 
stances,—but I fancy that the benefit is more often 
less than the cost than many have supposed, 








Science Applied to Farming.—XXV. 
BY PROF. W. 0. ATWATER. 
Beit: Se 

Cotton Seed as a Fertilizer—Superphosphates. 

Mr. C. W. 8., of Miss., writes: ‘‘The loss to 
Southern Agriculture in the bad management of 
Cotton seed is many millions of dollars per annum,” 
and inquires as to the best method of treating the 
seed for a fertilizer. He says that “if it sprouts 
on the land, it seems to lose all its nitrogen. It is 
therefore usually exposed to the weather in heaps, 
until it heats, and is killed. Heating seems to be 
essential to the forming of ammonia, but by this 
process the ammonia escapes nearly as fast as it is 
formed. Then the spot where the heap was de- 
posited, is so overcharged with ammonia that it 
produces nothing but straw or stalks the first year 
following.’’—He speaks of the plan of composting 
with earth as excellent, but troublesome and ex- 
pensive, and inquires if it would not be well to 
treat it with sulphuric acid, to fix the ammonia, 
and render the phosphoric acid, potash, and other 
ash ingredients more available. 

This letter is of a sort that I like to get. It shows 
evidence of thought, and its inquiries are to the 
point. But let me, first of all, correct a misapprehen- 
sion as to nitrogen and ammonia, frequently found 
in agricultural literature, and of which traces are 
seen in this letter, namely, that all the nitrogen of 
plant food must change to ammonia, before the 
plant can use it. The compounds of nitrogen, 
which occur in fresh vegetable or animal matter, 
in cotton seed or hay, blood or meat, are not, as 
such, fit for the use of the plant. They have first 
to undergo changes, by fermentation, putrefaction, 
and other forms of decay, in which the nitrogen 
enters into new forms of combination, and such as 
the plant can use. One of these, and one of the 
best for the plant, is ammonia; another, equally 
available, is nitric acid. There are other nitrogen 
compounds, no one knows exactly what, or how 
many, which plants can appropriate as food. It is 
not necessary, therefore, that the nitrogen of cot- 
ton seed, or of any other fertilizing material, turn 
to ammonia, before it becomes available. But 
when the seed rots, more or less will change to 
ammonia, and, unless some means is taken to pre- 
vent it, much of the volatile ammonia will escape 
as gas into the air, and be lost. And if the heap is 
exposed to the weather, the rain will dissolve out 
ammonia and other nitrogen compounds, and carry 
them into the soil, so tbat, as Mr. 8. says, the soil 
where the heap stands will be overloaded with ni- 
trogenous plant food, and plants grown on it will 
be apt to run to stalks or straw, and yield relative- 
ly little seed. Putting on dilute sulphuric acid 
would change the ammonia to sulphate of ammo- 
nia, which, being not a gas, but a solid, would not 
evaporate. But the acid would do very little to- 
ward rendering the mineral ingredients, potash, 
phosphoric acid, lime, etc., available in cotton 
seed, or any other similar vegetable material, nor 
would it hinder the nitrogenous or other com- 
pounds in the least from being washed away by 
water. Indeed, there is no other way by which the 
fertilizing ingredients of the cotton seed can be so 
efficiently or cheaply changed into forms fit for the 
use of the plant, as by the natural processes of de- 
cay. And if these processes are rightly managed, 
there will be no loss of valuable materials. What 
is wanted is a means for absorbing and retaining 
the ammonia, and other available compounds, as 
they are formed, and preventing their loss either 
by volatilizing or leaching. I have no doubt that, 
generally speaking, the cheapest and most efficient 
way to accomplish this, is by composting with 
either stable manure, earth, or some other appro- 
priate material. As absorbents, muck, vegetable 
mold from forests, and earth, are excellent. The 
plan of composting cotton seed with stable manure 
would seem from the chemical standpoint to be very 
good indeed. I notice that it is very highly recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture of Geor- 
gia,some of whose formulas and directions for com- 
posting cotton seed with manure, superphosphates, 
and other materials, are given on another page.* 


While writing the above, a friend happened in, 
whose early life was spent in South Carolina. In 
speaking about the waste of cotton seed, he men- 
tioned a plantation near his own home, where a 
pile of cotton seed, ‘‘as large as a moderate-sized 
barn,” had accumulated during a series of years, 
and of which no use was ever made. I have a very 
vivid recollection of a long winter evening’s talk I 
once had at the house of a friend in Tennessee, one 
of the largest and most substantial farmers in his 
region. He bewailed bitterly the lack of material 
to bring up his exhausted lands. What with the 
original cost of artificial fertilizers, and the expense- 
of freight from the Atlantic cities, their use on his 
place was a questionable economy. The next 
morning we were about the barns, and noticed that 
no means whatever were taken to preserve the ma- 
nure there made. It lay scattered about on the 
ground, to be trodden over by the stock, leached 
away down the hillside by rains, or escape into the 
air, and thus be lost to the farm. 

In Circular No. 12 of the Georgia Department 
of Agriculture referred to, is the following : 

“That it is entirely practicable to fertilize well with 
compost, every acre of land cultivated in Georgia, at an 
average outlay of $10 per ton for material not made on 
the farm, has been demonstrated experimentally. Each 
mule or horse, housed at night through the year, and fed 
in the stall, will deposit, with moderate bedding, one and 
a half tons of excellent stable manure, which, using 750 
pounds to the ton, will be enough of that ingredient for 
four tons. Each mule will make five bales of cotton, (an 
average,) which will yield 150 bushels of cotton seed. 
After reserving 50 bushels for planting, there will remain 
100 bushels, or 3,000 pounds, for manurial purposes, 
which, using 25 bushels, or 750 pounds to the ton, will, 
with the 750 pounds of stable manure, make 6,000 pounds 
or 1,500 pounds of each of four tons. Now add 2,000 
pounds of acid phosphate, or 500 pounds to each ton, and 
we have four tons of compost to the mule, equal in agri- 
cultural valye to the best fertilizers on the market, as has 
been demonstrated by actual soil test, conducted for a 
series of years by the Hancock Agricultural Club, by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and by various other parties 
in Georgia.—If farmers prefer the manipulated com- 
pounds, they will find hem most profitable composted 
with stable manure and cotton seed.” 

Importing Nitrogenous Fertilizers vs. Pro- 
ducing them on the Farm. 

A later circular from the same source estimates 
the amount paid by the farmers of Georgia for ar- 
tificial fertilizers in 1876 over three and one-third 
millions of dollars ($3,344,982.06) ! A large propor- 
tion of these contain nitrogen. The nitrogenous 
material comes chiefly from fish captured on the 
Atlantic Coast, and from the waste products, dried 
blood and meat scraps, of the slaughter-houses in 
the large cities of the New England and Middle 
States. A considerable amount of the phosphoric 
acid is obtained from bone, but more comes from 
the mineral phosphates mined in South Carolina or 
the Island of Navassa. The South Carolina phos- 
phate rock is brought in large quautities to points 
on the coast of New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and even of Maine, where it is treated 
with sulphuric acid, and fish scrap added. The 
ammoniated superphosphates thus made are freight- 
ed back and sold to planters in the South. The 
latter must of course pay the cost of double trans- 
portation. Leaving the cost of transport out of 
account, cotton planters still pay hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for nitrogenous material 
brought from the North. If, instead, they would 
buy the plain superphosphates without nitrogen, 
carefully save their cotton seed and the manure 
from the fowl-houses and stables, and compost 
these home products with the phosphate, they 
might have nitrogenous fertilizers as good as they 
could import, and at much less cost. 

One of the most cheering phases of the agricul- 
tural progress in this country is the fact that just 
this is being done by a good many southern farm- 
ers. Several makers of phosphates have already a 
large trade in plain superphosphates in the South. 





What the farmer wants in these “ plain super- 
phosphates,” or “acid phosphates,”’ is soluble 
phosphoric acid, and he should select those which 
furnish it at the least cost.* High grade super- 
phosphates are offered in the Atlantic cities at 





* See Science Applied to Farming Correspondence, p. 34, 








* See Science Applied to Farming Correspondence, p. 94, 
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prices which bring the soluble acid at 103 cts. per 
pound. I think the use of these articles is a mat- 
ter worthy the attention not only of southern, but 
also of northern farmers, particularly those who 
live near the coast, where fish scrap can be had 


Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF FRONT OF HOUSE. 


cheaply. An acquaintance in Connecticut lately 
bought a lot of the latter at rates which furnish 
him nitrogen at probably not far from 12 cts. per 
pound. By mixing this with the acid phosphate, 
he can make a nitrogenous superphosphate, the ni- 
trogen in which will cost him perhaps 15 cts., and 
soluble phosphoric acid 12 cts. per lb., while he 
would have to pay 20 to 30 cts. per Ib. for the ni- 
trogen, and ‘from 12 to 18 cts. per lb. for the soluble 
phosphoric acid in the better sorts of nitrogenous 
superphosphates offered in the market. 
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A Country House, Costing $2,800. 
BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Se 
This plan is somewhat similar in style and mate- 
rials to the one in the American Agriculturist of Jan- 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


uary, 1876. The changes here indicated adapt it to 
@ more southern climate, such as larger window 








openings, more piazzas, and placing the domestic 
rooms at the rear of the main building....Extee 
rior, (Fig. 1).—‘‘Double Front” houses, (as 
those having their front entrance in the center are 
usually called), may face any point of compass, and 
are adapted to almost 
any situation. They ap- 
pear best when located 
at sufficient distance 
from the road to allow 
extended, neatly laid-out 
approaches, and _ thus 
give an air of retire- 
ment....Cellar, (Fig. 
2).—Hight 7 feet. Full 
size of the main build- 
ing, with window open- 
ings on every side.... 
Virst Story, (Fig. 
3).—Hight of ceilings 
in main house 11 feet; 
in the wing 9feet. The 
apartments embraced in 
the main house are un- 
usually large, airy, and 
pleasant. All the win- 
dows open down to the 
floor, and are protected 
from sun and rain by the 
piazza. The Hall has 
a wide entrance leading 
from the piazza, and con- 
j tains the principal flight 
of stairs. The Parlor 
and Living-room are of 
equal size, (14x24 feet), 
have windows looking 
in three directions, and have open fire-places in 
each. The rear entry occupies part of the main 
house and wing, its hight of ceiling is determined 
by the platform of the main stairs. It communi- 
cates conveniently with the rear piazza, main hall, 
living-room, kitchen, cellar stairs, and a closet. 
the wing are a kitchen, work-room or summer-kitch- 
en, butler’s pantry, and two closets. The kitchen 
communicates with the living-room through the 
butler’s pantry, which is ‘‘ dresser finished”? with 
drawers and shelving. The work-room is furnished 
with a pump, sink, and two stationary wash-tubs. 
If desired, a bath-room may be placed in this wing, 
and fitted up with the necessary plumbing, as 
shown in the Dec’r plans....Second Story, 
(Fig. 4).—Hight of ceiling 9 feet. A hall, 3 cham- 


| bers, a bed-room, and 4 closets are the divisions of 


this story. The stairs leading to the Attic are 
placed above those of the first story, with a door 
at the foot....Attic.—The estimate provides for 
a floor in this, and for casing the 4 pair of windows, 
but it-is otherwise left unfinished. Four or more 
bed-rooms may be made in this story if desired.... 
Construction.—The materials are indicated 
in the estimate. The foundation walls show 2 feet 
above the ground. The timber is framed and 
raised in the most thorough manner. The beams 
are placed 2 feet apart from centers, and bridged 
with one row of “‘cross-bridging”’ in each span. 
Observe that the main posts are 25 feet long; this 
includes the whole hight from bottom of sills to top 
of plates, and allows for 4 feet of inside breastwork 
from the attic floor to foot of main rafters. The 
main roof is set at an angle of 45°. The “open 
worked”? barges in the pediment, (fig. 1), are of 14 
inch plank, 16 inches wide, pierced in simple figure, 
and require only one set of patterns for the 4 ga- 
bles. The piazza rafters show in their ceilings. 
Perforated pediments in each side allow the escape 
of heated air from under the roofs. The columns 
are “boxed,” 7 incbes square, and chamfered. 
The spandrells are scroll-sawed from 3-inch timber. 
The two full stories are hard finished on two coats 
of brown mortar and seasoned lath. All doors are 
paneled, and all architraves in the main house are 
double molded ; in the wing single molded. All 
sashes are li inch thick, and glazed with second 
quality French glass. The parlor and living-room 
have marble mantles; the chambers have marble 
shelves resting on stucco trusses. The main stairs 
have an 8-inch octogan newel, a 24x44 molded 
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hand-rail, and 2-inch fluted balusters, all of black 
walnut, as also are the saddles to each room. All 
knobs, roses, and escutcheons are of white porce- 
lain. All wood usually painted has two coats of 
best paint, in shades to suit the owner’s taste. 


Estimate of Cost: 


137 yards Excavation complete, @ 2c. per yard... 
y _ rehes Stone work, @ $2. “43 per perch....... 
000 Brick, furnished and aid,@ $12 per 1,000. . 
ry feet Blue Stone, »@ 30c. pli ey ae 
i23 yards Plastering, yes eee @ 35c. per yard. 
7,126 feet ‘Timber, @ 2c. ewe 142.52 
viz. | Sill, 4x8 in.x205 ft. ody "ii Beams, 8x8 in.x15 ft. long. 
10 Posts, 4x8 in.x25 ft. Vg. id Beams, 3x8 in. x17 ft. long. 
2 Girders, 4x8 in. x25 ft. ae. 4 Valleys, 8x8 in. x 23 ft. long. 
Tie, 4x6 in. x124 ft. long. 40 Kafters, 2x5 in. x20 ft. long, 
i Plate, 4x6 in, x20) ft. 1g. \enieeeen Sx8in, X 370 It. long. 
1 Piazza, 3x5 in. x382 ft. lon 





ee eeeeeeee -- 





500 Wall Strips, @ a COACH... +. cccccccecssesscccccccces 65.00 
BOO Bg, @ FOC. COGN 66.6... crcscicseccecoce... cescores 100.80 
Materials in Cornices, corner boards, €tC........ccccce0s 40.00 
SS SES 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 
860 Shingling Lath, @ 6C. each.........cccccccccccccccesess 21,60 


ie de ote OES arr errr 130.00 
134 Hemlock Boar ds, @ l6c. each........ AL 
15 squares Tin Rk oofing, Gutters, and Leaders, @ 8c. # £120.00 
360 Flooring @ 28c. each, $100.80; Stairs, comple te, $90 190.80 
Piazzas, exce’ t roofing, ‘complete Se ibbihistg: aaa beeen 150.00 
8 Cellar Windows, $48; 30 Windows, $300 
28 Doors, complete, @ $10, $280; = finish, $ 
Mantles and Shelves, $75; Nails, $20 
Painting, complete, $200; Cartage, $35 
Pump, Sifik, and Range, $60: Ine identals, $19. 
Carpenter's labor not included above.........+- 
STAR MORE, ONIN ONO vos sctecedcacscescas sco -e5e0 $2,810.00 
The following detailed estimate of ‘the cost of 
Windows and Doors, ‘*‘ complete,” are given in 
answer to several inquiries, as to what is included 


in the published lists : 

First Ciass Windows, com-, Second Class Window, com- 
plete.—For a 2-7x6-2 window .|plete —For a 2-7x5.2 window, 
with paneled back, and full] with plain single molded 
double trim, viz: trim, viz.: 

22 feet running iumber in 120 running - ‘vd lumber 
ae: Dee .. covceesss F in frame, @ 4c.......... $0.80 

ee 144 Pulleys, @ 40¢, Pdozen.. .14 

28 Ths ve h weights, @ 2760. - 70/26 ths. S: - Weights, @ 2Ke i) 









Sash Cord, 8c. ; Screws, 3c, .11 eal pasasenasesevGiens 08 
22 ft. of k-inch trim, @ Be... .1-TOBCTOWS. ... cecscorsccvcessoce: J 03 
Paneled back materials... ‘ts 16 tt of 5-inch trim, @5c... .80 
Sash, glazed, counter” |Sash, glazed, counter- 
checked and hung. 28 | | checked and hung....... 2.16 
Blinds with fastenings..... 80) Blinds, with fastenings .. | 
Materials in outside cap... et Nosing, apron, aud ee: 
Nails, 8c.; Labor, $4....... 4, oy Nails, 6c. ; ; Labor, $2.50. 36 
Total. .......eccsesceees S180! VOM ss scsscesssceseesnet $9.08 


Where there are an equal number of each class, I 
should put their cost at $11.23 each, and where the sec- 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


ond class preponderates, as is usually the case, the average 
price is reduced accordingly. 


First Class Doors, com-; Second Class Doors. com- 
lete.—Double-faced, 2-8x7 ft. |plete. —Single-faced, 2-6 x 6-8, 
ull trimmed : single trim: 
Door, 4-paneled, at fac’y. “aE 4- paneled, at fac’y .$1.90 
20 ft. running trim, inch, 18 feet running trim, @, 
rrr, ee eee ee 7 


... .16 Butts and Screws.......... 5 
Li orks and knobs . 0 Locks and knons,. 

12 running feet Base, @ 9c. 1.98/22 running feet Base, @ %c. 1 4 
Nails, 6e.; Labor. $3 peeees 3.08) Nails, Se, -; Labor, $2 

Total 








a) 


WOU is i iessessoccuest $1.. 


It will be noticed that the item of Base is included 
above estimate for doors. The figures (22 feet) are an 
average per door, deduced from careful calculations, 
and are introduced here for the purpose of aiding any one 
in readily making up an estimate for a whole building. 
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Ayrshire Cattle. 


—_——<—- 


The prominence given of late to Short-horn and 
Jersey cattle, and the popularity amongst fashion- 
able breeders which these breeds of cattle at pres- 
ent possess, have tended to throw into the back- 
ground other races, which 
deserve at least equal 
consideration from farm- 
ers and dairymen. We 
do not now, nor is it prob- 
able that we ever shall, 
possess any one breed of 
cattle that will combine 
in itself all the good qual- 
ities or peculiar advan- 
tages, which would make 
them universally desira- 
ble. The great difference 
in tastes and uecessities, 
not to speak of preju- 
dices, on the part of those 
who keep cows, will al- 
ways tend to restore to 
popularity any breed 
which possesses value for 
a particular use, no mat- 
ter how much it may have 
been overshadowed by 
the temporary ascenden- 
cy of other breeds which 
may have sprung into 
fashion or repute. Just 
now we hear of nothing 
but Short-horns, Jerseys, 
and their pedigrees, 
points, premiums, and 
enormous money values, 
or reputed values. While there is no objection to 
this, so long as it does not operate injuriously to 
other deserving breeds, and tend to cast reproach 
upon them, as inferior in intrinsic value, yet, when 
there is danger that public opinion may be misled 
by it, and prejudices created, it becomes objectiona- 
ble, and is to be guarded against. As to dairy 
cows, while the Jersey is unsurpassed by any other 
breed for the place it holds, yet that position 
is, to some extent, nar- 
row, limited, and strictly 
defined. As a butter cow 
the Jersey is probably the 
best that can be obtained. 
Having been hred for 
many years strictly with 
regard to a yield of very 
rich milk, she fills her 
place better than any 
other race of cows can. 
But asa dairy cow for the 
production of butter and 
cheese, the Ayrshire cow 
has been carefully bred 
for many years, and be- 
fore the Jerseys became 
popular, had gained a 
high reputation, which 
has never been lost, and 
probably never will be, 
so long as care is exer- 
cised in her breeding. It 

is not possible that the 
Ayrshire cow can be dis- 
placed by the Jersey, nor 
that any injurious com- 
petition can arise be- 
tween the two for a 
lengthened period, be- 
cause the best and fittest 
for any particular ser- 
vice will in use always 
keep its place. Therefore we expect to see 
the Ayrshire cattle become before long as 
popular as they ever were, and occupy the high 
position in public estimation, to which they are en- 
titled, The Ayrshire breed is one of the oldest in 
existence. As with, every other breed of valuable 
cattle we possess, it owes its origin to a mixture of 
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races. It is possible to improve a race by good 
feeding, and care and skill in selecting breeding 
animals; but to change entirely the character of a 
breed for the better, without the crossing of other 
breeds upon it, would be unparalleled in the history 
of our domestic cattle. The Ayrshire originated 
from a cross of the Dutch cattle upon the native 


AYRSHIRE BULL ‘‘CASPER.””— Owned by Messrs. Benson & Burpee, Philadelphia. 


race of the locality, and are related to the Short- 
horns through their ancestry. A hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, cattle were brought into 
Ayrshire from the English county of Durham, 
where the Short-horns (formerly called Durham 
cattle) were originally bred; and the progeny of 
these were soon scattered throughout Ayrshire. 
Care in breeding and management helped to pro- 
duce what soon became a very valuable breed for 





’ AYRSHIRE COW ‘‘ MAGGIE STEWART.” —Owned by Mr. Wm. Crozier, Northport, L. I, N. Y. 


the dairy. They did not surpass the Short-horns, 
for in those days this breed was noted for its dairy 
qualities ; but they became more valuable for the 
locality, in which they had grown up, and for the 
purposes of their owners. The locality was a moist 
pastoral country on the south-west coast of Scot- 
land. and the climate was such, that during the 











winters some hardships must be endured, such as 
severe wintry weather, and poor feeding, when the 
pastures were bare. The purpose for which the 
cattle were used, was the butter and cheese dairy 
solely ; the production of beef was not an object, 
only the old and inferior cows being fed for the 
butcher. The growing demand for these dairy 
products stimulated the 
growth and improvement 
of this breed, and they 
in time became noted as 
producing more milk and 
butter, for the same quan- 
tity of feed, than any other 
breed in existence. This 
quality they still possess, 
and the Ayrshire dairy 
district still retains its re- 
putation for its dairy pro- 
ducts. The method of 
breeding usual amongst 
Ayrshire dairymen has re- 
sulted in the production 
of model dairy cows, In 
respect of form, Ayrshire 
cows are in no way inferi- 
or to the best Jerseys. The 
style of bull chosen by 
the Ayrshire breeders, has 
been selected with regard 
: to this desired form. A 
, bull of somewhat femi- 

nine. characteristics has 
always been preferred. A 
fine head and neck, broad 
. hips, and full flanks, are 
s desirable, and a very deep 
dew-lap,and rounduess of 
the hindquarters, are not 
desired. The bull, of which we give a portrait on 
this page, will serve as a very fair representative of 
this breed. The engraving is from a photograph 
by Schreiber, of Philadelphia, and due allowance 
must be made for the inevitable defects of photo- 
graphy, which, however, do not misrepresent the 
animal. This bull (‘‘ Casper,’ No. 18 in new Vol. 
of Ayrshire Herd-Book) is the property of Messrs. 
Benson & Burpee, of Philadelphia. He took Ist 
prize at the Burlington 
Co. Agricultural Society’s 
exhibition, at Mt. Holly, 
Oct., 1875, and also in 
_ 1876. He is out. of 
‘Kileen A’Roon” 1116 
by “Snap? 1477, winner 
of ist prizes wherever 
shown. The Ayrshire 
cow having been bred for 
one specific object, which 
) has been most complete- 
ly attained, may be taken 
as a model of what an ex- 
cellent milk cow ought to 
be. In choosing a milk 
cow, the points to be ob- 
served should be as fol- 
lows: a head small, long 
and narrow at the muz- 
zle ; hornssmall, fine, and 
translucent at the sur- 
face, bent gracefully for- 
i’ wards, and placed widely 
> fromeach other ; the eyes 
not large, nor prominent, 
but full, brisk, and live- 
ly; the neck long, slender, 
and tapering towards the 
head, with a little loose 
skin below; the shoul- 
ders and forequarters 
light’ -and- thin; the 
hindquarters large and broad; the back straight 
and wide across the loins and hips; body deep in 
the rib, and on the whole wedge-shaped ; tail thin 
and long; legs fine in the bone, and short, with 
firm, neat joints ; udder square and capacious, but 
not hanging low, reaching well forward, and not 
fleshy, but loose when empty; teats moderately 
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long and «mall, pointing outwards, and set wide 
apare from each other ; milk-vein large and promi- 
nent; skin loose, thin, and yellow in color; hair 
soft, pe, and well covering the skin ; the figure, 
when in good condition, handsome and well pro- 
portioned, with no aptitude to take on flesh or fat, 
and finally the disposition should be gentle, docile, 
fearless, and not easily disturbed. An animal with 
such a structure must be a good feeder, and pos- 
sess an exccllent digestive capacity, with no waste 
places upon which her food will be expended, and 
all the animal functions will be exercised in the di- 
rection of profitable production of milk. The Ayr- 
shire possesses all these good points in a remarka- 
ble degree. While she is of a very quiet disposi- 
tion, she is, like all high bred animals, nervous 
when ill-used or under restraint, and resents such 
treatment by withholding her milk, or by manifesta- 
tions of anger. Kind and gentle treatment is there- 
fore necessary with the Ayrshire cow, and the pet- 
ting and fondling which the kind owner of a beau- 
tiful animal is always ready to bestow upon her, 
will render her very easy to manage, and perfectly 
docile. The portrait here given is taken from life, 
from _‘“‘ Maggie Stewart,’’ an imported Ayrshire 
cow, owned by Mr. Wm. Crozier, of Northport, L. 
L, N. Y. When standing for her portrait, she had 
her week old calf by her side, and was milking 23 
quarts in the day. Mr. Crozier writes of the cow 
“she is the handsomest Ayrshire I ever saw, and the 
calf is a perfect gem. The cowis perfectin every 
way, and her milk, by actual trial in the glass, pro- 
duced on 8 in. in depth, 1#-in. of cream. This is 
nearly 25 per cent. When she was at the Centennial, 
I refused many offers for her, and even declined 
to name a price toa prominent Canadian breeder, 
who wished to purchase her. I want the best, and 
therefore could not dispose of her.””—Mr. Crozier 
is well known as one of the first and most success- 
ful breeders of Ayrshires in the United States, and 
while he may be pardoned for being somewhat en- 
thusiastic regarding a favorite cow, nevertheless, 
from our own knowledge of the animal, we would 
not attempt to reduce his estimate of her excellence. 


Among the Farmers,—No. 12, 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
—— ee 





Pastures. 


We have no such pastures here as I was brought 
up among; at least I encounter no such clayey 
loams, in which a score of nutritious pasture 
grasses dispute the possession of every inch with 
white clover and daisies, often fairly crowding out 
the latter, in fact always doing so, if helped bya 
little manure. Among our sands and gravels, and 
light loams, if it were not for the brambles, huckle- 
berry bushes, and straggling cedars, which are 
mowed off and burnt every few years, I doubt if 
the grass would not run out altogether, and give 
place to moss and weeds. Among the shrubs 
named, the grass gets growth enough during the 
spring to form an excellent mulch to the soil, if the 
weather is very dry, thus enabling it to weather the 
drouth. And from these centers it extends itself 
rapidly on all sides, both by seeds and by “stool- 
ing,” so long as favorable seasons last. Occasion- 
ally we find land so good, through water in the 
subsoil, or from some other reason, that it does 
not need tillage, but gives good return in pastur- 
age year after year. As a rule, however, we have 
no objection to plowing our pasture land. I have 
seen farmers in this valley plow in July, sow buck- 
wheat, and, after taking off a good crop, leave the 
land to grow up to grass and weeds. The pasture 
is improved by the practice, and fairly reéstablishes 
itself in a year or two. 

After a clay soil is once filled with clover roots, 
it will hold a sward for years, provided only it be 
closely cropped in the growing season, not fed too 
early in the spring, nor too late in autumn. Rolling 
in April or May, and a top-dressing of plaster in 
July, enconrage, stimulate, and fix it in the way 
of well doing wonderfully. Leachy soils require 
very different treatment. The best thing for our 











gravelly and sandy soils that I know of, is swamp- | very wormy ones. They are crushed, not grated. 


muck, composted with lime and ashes. It is hard 
to spare the ashes for pasture lands, but we can 
easily get the lime, and gas-house lime answers 
very well. The application is best made in autumn. 
Last season those who had, or could hire 
Bog Meadows, 

considered themselves fortunate. I have one of a 
few acres, through which a brook flows, or rather, 
in which a brook originates from sundry springs, 
which never fail. We pasture this in early spring, 
and when the coarser grasses begin to grow, re- 
move the cows, and let the grass grow for bedding. 
By the time that haying is over, the swamp-grass 
is fit to cut. On account of the roughness of the 
ground, much will, of course, remain uncut, and 
much grass that cows will eat, grows around the 
edges and in the shrubby clumps which have never 
been banished. When the cows spend a few days 
in this meadow, they always worry, try the fences 
at every weak spot, seem to spend half the day in 
restless meanderings, but invariably give more 
milk. Why it is, I cau only guess, in fact am ata 
loss, for they have water enough in every pasture, 
they fill themselves equally well elsewhere, and 
certainly relish their food much better. The past 
season the swamp-grass has been unusually green 
and sweet, as well as more abundant, than com- 
mon, which is owing tothe fact that there has been 
much less water in the swaimp than usual. 

Throughout this region the dry weather has en- 
abled farmers to get at the swamps, both for clear- 
ing off brush and bogs, preparatory to making use 
of the land, and for the sake of getting out the 
peat or muck for manurial purposes. 

I almost dread to reclaim my swamp-meadows, 
since they have proved so exceptionally valuable, 
but I think that after they are fairly brought under 
plow, and laid down to grass, I can still, by some 
simple system of irrigation, secure grass in the 
driest seasons. 

Benefits of the Drouth. 

One of the manifest benefits of the drouth was the 
excellent condition of the fall pasturage, and the 
timothy meadows. The grass looked dry and brown 
enough all summer—but it lived, and the autumn 
rains brought it forward bouncingly. The ex- 
treme dryness of the surface of the soil is said to 
cause the water, as it is evaporated off, to bring up 
from their retreat in the subsoil, soluble salts of 
various kinds, and leave them where the roots can 
get at them. This accounts for the vigorous 
growth, but so does also the fact that at the gradu- 
al coming on of a period of drouth, it affects plants 
much as the winter does. They retire as into win- 
ter-quarters in July, and rouse themselves in Octo- 
ber much as they are used to doing in May. So 
far, however, I observe no tendency on the part of 
Timothy, Orchard, June grass, and their kindred, 
to throw up flowering stems, but only leaves. 

* Apple-wine ”’—Cider Making. 

I fell in with Dr. Hexamer, the other day, not 
having seen him since he told me the story of his 
cider at ‘‘the Centennial.’? He had seen the ac- 
count in my letter, but having narrated his experi- 
ence to sundry persons, did not suspect me of the 
authorship. It was just in the middle of the apple 
harvest, so I drew him out to speak of his cider- 
making, and the facts elicited will, I am sure, be 
read with profit. [have known, first and last, quite a 
number of famous cider-makers—men who, in their 
little circles, were oracles upon the subject of cider, 
who sold their crop of red-streak cider bottled, or 
whose russet or pippin cider was the ne-plus-ultra 
in the opinion of the wiseacres of Hartford or Nor- 
wich or Newark—and without exception the old fel- 
lows each made a profound secret of some part of 
his process. One “fined’’ with eggs, and one with 
isinglass, one hung a piece of beef tied to a string 
to revulate the fermentation, and, as said before, 
each one had his pet mystery which was to die with 
him, to be bequeathed to his heirs, or perhaps sold. 
—Well, Dr. Hexamer’s success depends upon no 
secret ; he seemed delighted to tell me his processes, 
and hopes that I will succeed as well as he does. 

Grinding.—Only sound ripe apples are used, de- 
cayed and green ones are thrown out—and so are 





No grating mills make good cider. That is—really 
good cider can not be made from grated or pulped 
apples. The best cider-mill the Doctor has ever 
used is Daniell’s, a mill, excellent in principle, but 
which, like too many other first rate things was not 
well made, and so proved a failure except in a few 
hands. The Doctor’s mill was useless half the 
time the first season. The cogs broke out, and 
other evidences of insufficient strength interfered 
with its use until a good part of the machine was 
re-cast, heavier and of better iron. With one horse, 
using this mill, he has crushed a barrel of apples a 
minute, and made 10,000 gallons in a season. The 
usual product is nine gallons from a barrel of com- 
mon apples—but the Roxbury Russets, from which 
his choicest cider is produced, do not yield over 
five or six gallons to the barrel. 

He insisted also on absolute cleanliness; and 
though he did not enlarge, I am satisfied that the 
chickens do not run over his apple heaps, nor do 
men tramp across them ; that mill and press are not 
stuck up with decaying souring particles of fruit, 
nor is oil dripped about in greasing the screws, etc. 

Pressing.—With crushed apples there is no need 
of press-cloths, but the cheese is laid up with very 
little straw on the outside next the frames, and 
when all the juice has run out by the first pressure, 
he finds it so solid that, the frames being removed, 
the edges, six inches in width, can be cut off with 
a hay-knife and piled on the top, and the cheese 
given another pressing, by which several gallons 
more of cider will be gained. This of course with- 
out replacing the frames. The last and severest 
pressure gives the clearest and best juice. 

Barreling and Racking.—As fast as it runs off the 
juice is placed in thoroughly cleaned, once used ci- 
der barrels. These are preferable to spirit barrels, 
for there is always a perceptible flavor of the spirits 
remaining. Sherry or Cognac casks are less objec- 
tionable. The first fermentation soon commences, 
and in a week or ten days is sufficiently cver for the 
cider to be racked off into other barrels, with which 
still greater pains are taken, and these being filled 
full are closed up, and in them the cider remains 
until spring. Once a fortnight the barrels are 
opened and filled up full. There is a constant evap- 
oration through the pores of the wood, and in some 
cases several quarts of cider will be required. This 
is a very important matter, for not only might the 
air find access, and thus start the formation of vin- 
egar, but mold would soon form upon that portion 
of the barrel not covered with cider, and a musty 
or stale flavor would be perceptible. The object of 
racking is to remove the cider from the lees which, 
in time, impart their own bitter taste to it, and this 
first time, especially, to withdraw it from the infiu- 
ence of those particles of apple which may have 
escaped the strainer, as these soon undergo a pu- 
trefactive fermentation which destroys, or effectu- 
ally conceals any pleasant flavors. 

Shrinkage.—This amounts, in a good dry cool cel- 
lar, to about three per cent per annum; in a moist cel- 
lar of course it would be less—but the cellar should 
be quite dry. The rule fora wine-cellar is, that 
there must be.no part of the wall so moist that you 
cannot light a match upon it, and dryness is quite 
as important for cider as for wine. The shrinkage 
must constantly be made good, for the reasons al- 
ready stated ; to this end certain barrels of cider 
are set aside, and all the barrels and casks exam- 
ined and filled up from these once in two weeks. 


Cider-years.—The quality of the cider of different 
years varies greatly, perhaps as decidedly as do the 
different vintages. Dr. Hexamer’s experience is of 
course limited. His first cider of extraordinary 
excellence was that of 1870; then that of 1872 was 
very good, but not equal to it. The next two years 
produced cider of poor quality, but that of 1875 
promises very well, and this year there has been an 
unusual amount of sunshine and good ripening 
weather, so that it would seem as if the cider could 
hardly fail to be first rate. It cannot be told, how- 
ever, until a year from this time, and even then im- 
perfectly. There has been no year equal to 1870 
for a long time, five or six years at least. If there- 
fore we have three good cider-years in a decade we 
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should be satistied. eThe excellence of the cider 
depends upon the quality of the apples. . 
The Spring Racking occurs before the cider works, 
as it will when warm weather comes on, say about 
the last of May. It is well to do it, as occasion 
suits, any time from the last of March to the early 
part of May. At this time the barrels into which 
it is placed should be selected with the greatest 
care. When newly emptied Rhein wine-pipes can 
be obtained, notbing is better. They hold about 


_ 160 gallons, and impart no foreign flavor which is 


perceptible. The little flavor they might give would 
be considered as an improvement. 


Fermentation goes on fora long time constantly in” 


cider, but very slowly,—the slower the better, hence 
large casks are preferable, as their contents are less 
easily influenced by changes of temperature, and 
fermentation is more regular. So long as there is 
any turbidity, the fermentation has not ceased. 
During the first winter, when it is quite active, the 
bung-hole should be closed with a cork, in which 
one end of an inverted q-tube, (or siphon), is 
placed, the outer end being in a bottle of water. 
The object of this is to allow the carbonic acid from 
the barrel to escape, but to prevent the air flowing 
back when active fermentation ceases. The U-tube 
should be used again after the spring racking, but 
as soon as the more active fermentation is over, the 
casks may be bunged up. 

The cider is racked again when it is a year old, 
and after that once a year until it is four years old, 
when itis fit to bottle. It is usually clear at three 
years old, or very nearly so. At one year, cider 
from apples as sour as Roxbury Russets, will be 
quite sweet, a large part of the sugar still remain- 
ing, it being not yet converted into spirit and car- 
bonic acid. 

No fining of any kind is used. It always injures 
the flavor, and so ‘flattens ’’ the cider that it nev- 
er recovers. Cider is more sensitive to foreign fla- 
vors than wine, hence there should be nothing but 
cider and apples kept in the cellar with it, and this 
is the Doctor’s practice. 

T have taken a good deal of space fo tell the gist 
of our conversation, and I really hope tbat many 
of the readers of the American Agriculturist may be 
encouraged to produce cider which will be equal to 
good hock at three or four years old. This particu- 
lar portion of New Jersey used to be famous for its 
“ Apple Jack’’—I rejoice that the old distilleries 
are seen in ruins, here and there, allabout. I donot 
know of a single one now in operation—and sin- 
eerely hope that ‘‘ Jersey lightning ’’ may soon be 
known only historically. The production of 

Good Cider Vinegar 
is so remunerative, that it probably does not pay to 
distill the cider any more. Yet there seems to be 
little trade in vinegar. All the inferior cider, that 
left with the lees when the cider is racked, properly 
handled, makes fair vinegar—but nothing is truer 
than that the best cider makes the best vinegar. It 
also needs age, for with it it gains not strength, but 
flavor, and a certain unmistakable quality which 
makes it valuable. 

Poland-China Pigs. 

I expressed an opinion, or rather a surmise, that 
this so-called breed of swine was not so fixed in its 
characteristics, as it should be, but that it possess- 
ed the inherent tendency of cross-breeds, before 
they become well established, to revert towards one 
of the original breeds. I have had some corre- 
spondence lately with a successful breeder of these 
pigs. He thinks the ‘tendency is to drift towards 
the Berkshire,’’ and not towards the coarser of the 
original breeds—at least I must admit that his pigs 
show that disposition. Jndicious breeding will 
correct this “ drift ’—whichever way it tends. 


Testing out-crosses in Breeding. 

It is no more important with pigs than with other 
kinds of animals to seek crosses no way related to 
one’s own breeding stock; then to test the progeny 
one year or more to see if the cross “nicks” 
well, before incorporating the blood with that of 
the herd or flock. Many a fine herd of cattle, flock 
of shecp or pigs—or excellent strain of poultry, 
has been seriously injured by the introduction of 





males judged of simply by their beauty, and by 
their pedigrees perhaps, without putting their 
qualities to a preliminary test. There are compara- 
tively few persons who have 

True Breeder’s Instincts. 

The science of zéotechny has indeed its accurate 
rules, and axioms, but in the application of them 
there is great scope for the exercise of judgment. 
A good salesman is rarely a good breeder, for he 
first makes himself believe in the extraordinary ex- 
cellencies of his own stock, and then he convinces 
others that they are as wonderful as he thinks them. 
Such a man nceds scales of points and rules, and 
the letter of the law, to tell him the qualities of 
his own cows and pigs and poultry. The real 
breeder values he knows not why, judges he knows 
not how, long before he brings out his scale of 
points, or studies disqualifications. He knows 
what crosses will ‘‘nick”’ well, by instinct ; at least 
working by his own ideas of the fitness of things 
he rarely fails. When he will allow himself to be 
guided by the principles of breeding, as held by 
its most enlightened expounders, he is unsurpassed. 
Such a man is a boon to any agricultural communi- 
ty, and with wealth is, or is likely to be, prominent 
as a breeder of pure blood stock. The scores of 
people without this instinct, who set themselves up 
for breeders, merely because they think they can 
make money, inevitably fail. They would do well at 

Raising Grade Stock, 


which is legitimate farming. It is vastly better to 
raise superior grade animals, and to have one’s herd 
constantly improving for generation after genera- 
tion, than to attempt to breed full bloods, and see 
the heifers (or the pullets) one year after another 
inferior to their dams. The average of grade ani- 
mals, or of cross-breds, are so uniformly superior to 
average full-bloods, in all useful qualities, that it is 
hard to find an exception to the rule. 
Keeping Poultry on a Large Scale. 

I have never done it, but there is in the vicinity 
of large cities such a constant temptation to do it, 
that several of my neighbors have been led into 
keeping large flocks, and thus experience, of one 
sort or another, has accumulated, and become 
public property. I consider a flock of two hundred 
hens a large one—too large as a general rule. Such 
a flock was kept by R—. He had besides several 
hundred pigeons, and a flock of turkeys. They 
were common hens, Light Brahma blood prepon- 
derating, had all they could eat of damaged grain, 
wheat screenings, hot buttermilk, thickened with 
bran, with pork and beef scrap-cakes to pick at. 
For several years they did admirably, but that ter- 
rible scourge, the chicken cholera, broke out in the 
flock, and its destruction was inevitable. ‘‘ At one 


, fell swoop” all the healthy ones were killed and 


marketed, and the rest—composted. The pigeons 
escaped. There was profit in this operation, but it 
required nerve—more than most men have—to kill 
off alot of hens, laying eggs worth 4 cents, or even 
5 cents, a piece, in the very midst of the most 
profitable laying season. There is, by the way, a 
good deal of profit in pigeon-raising. Well fed 
they will not trouble the gardens and oat-fields, 
and they will bring a good price dead or alive. 
Similar cases to the one just mentioned, which 
resulted disastrously, might be mentioned, as oc- 
curring on every hand. S— built a nice hennery, 
capable of accommodating 1,000 laying hens ; they 
were divided into flocks of 100 each, perhaps, or 
were to be so divided—few of the flocks ever reach- 
ed that number. About 300 hens were bought in 
the neighborhood, at about $1 each. They were 
good ones, young, well selected, and of all breeds. 
They began to lay. Eggs were 5 ets. a piece, (55 
to 60 cts.a dozen). The cost of feed, care, ship- 
ping, and marketing, was comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Our friend was a reader. He took pains to 
do as the books said. He was not above taking 
counsel, but he took little. His profits began to 
excite him. The hennery was fast paying for it- 
self, and was barely one-third full. He filled, or 
began to fill it, with carefully selected hens and 
pullets, found in New York markets. This was 
fatal. Catarrh of the most infectious or contagious 
kind, known as roup, broke out, and went from 








flock to flock. He went through a terrible siege— 
nursed the poor things night and day, following 
the most approved systems of treating the malady 
—but all in vain. Egg production almost ceased. 
The odor in his cleanly houses was insupportable. 
He was worried past endurance, and—gave it up! 

There seems to be a fatality about it, almost, yet 

A Few Succeed. 

There is F., for instance. He told me that his 
250 hens brought him in $2.50 each, clear profit 
every year. They are,I believe, in one flock, at 
least Ido not remember any separation of the yard 
or buildings. They have the range of a large barn- 
yard, and at times of the lawn and farm. The 
houses are simple, warm, and light. They eeem to 
be exceedingly dirty, and pervaded with an almost 
stifling atmosphere. This is the secret of success. 
Dusting boxes are located in all parts of the long 
range of hen houses. Lime, ashes, and fine earth 
are kept in them, and this the chickens flout and 
fling into the air in clouds. It pervades every cor- 
ner—lies in drifts almost on unused roosts, breaks 
down the over-loaded cob-webs, and not only drives 
lice away, but seems to give vigor and health’to 
the fowls. Otherwise the fowls are not peculiarly 
treated. They are of laying breeds, principally 
Leghorns, and he would be glad to increase the 
number, if he coul? buy just such as he wants at - 
reasonable figures. He raises most of his stock, 
but has never been able to raise as many as he 
needs. This case offers real encouragement to egg 
raisers, for I certainly do not see any reason why 
any other person should not succeed as well. I 
would, however, separate such a yard into flocks of 
fifties or thereabouts, after considering R.’s ex- 
perience, and that of many others. 





How to Manage Night-Soil. 


The fertilizing properties of night-soil are well 
known. The principal reason why this valuable 
material is neglected and permitted to go to waste, 
is the difficulty of handling it. If improperly 
handled, it is disagreeable and difficult to apply te 
the uses for which it is best adapted. There are 
many cases in which it could be made use of very 
conveniently, if rightly managed. In country towns 
and villages it is difficult to dispose of it, and it be- 
comes a serious nuisance to householders, and a 
detriment to the public health, when it ought to be 
turned to profitable uses. In some other countries 
this refuse matter is eagerly collected and carefully 
used by the farmers. The methods employed in 
England, Germany, and France, might very well be 
adopted by us, and a large quantity of fertilizing 
material be gathered. By the methods there in use 
the night-soil is easily handled and prepared for 
distribution upon the land, or for mixing in com- 
posts. Arrangements are made with persons in 
towns and villages who wish to have the soil re- 
moved, and the time being fixed (this is always im 
the night, from which circumstance the name given 
to the material is derived), wagons with tight box- 
es, or carts, are sent to the place. Carts‘are mostly 
used, as indeed they are in Europe for most of the 
farm work. The carts, or wagons, carry out ¢ 
quantity of earth, chopped straw, ashes, or such 
other absorbent as may be conveniently procured, 
and some sheaves of long straw, or else the ashes 
or other absorbent used, which is frequently the 
sweepings and scrapings of streets, is prepared 
upon the ground or near by. This material is then 
disposed in the form of a bank enclosing a space of 
sufficient size to hold the night-soil, as shown in 
figure 2. A reserve heap is kept to be mixed with 
the night-soil as it is emptied into the place pre- 
pared for it. Wheelbarrows with tight boxes are 
generally used to convey the soil from the cesspool. 
When the whole has been removed from the cess- 
pool, the cut-straw is mixed in and the banks of 
earth are turned over upon the pile, which can then 
be handled with shovels or forks, and is ready to 
be loaded into the wagon. Some of the long straw 
is laid in the bottom of the wagon-box, and the 
mixed mass is thrown upon it, layer after layer 
alternately with straw, until the top of the wagon 
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box is reached. It is most convenient to have a 
rack, or flaring side-boards, to confine the upper 
part of the load, but this is not necessary if the 
loading is properly done. The manner of loading 
the top is as follows: a bundle of straw is spread 
so that half of it projects over the side or end of 
the load. A quantity of the mixed stuff is forked 
on to ihe straw, the loose projecting ends of which 
are turned back on to the load when more is laid 
upon it. The doubled straw holds the loose stuff 
together, which might else be shaken off the load 








Fig. 1.—MANNEK 


as it is carried home. In this manner the load is 
built up until it is completed, when it appears as 
shown in figure 1. Loads thus made are carried 
many miles without losing anything on the journey, 
and the mass, which would seem to have no co- 
herence, is kept solidly together. Carts are some- 
times loaded to a hight of two or three feet above 









Fig. 2.—PREPARING NIGHT-SOIL. 


the side-boards, and are made to carry a load for 
three horses. By this management this material is 
no more disagreeable than ordinary manure, and 
the work of moving it is rendered quite easy. 


Spiked Feet for Ladders, 
cg 

In making the feet for ladders so that they can 
not slip, it is well to avoid another danger, viz., 
that of the feet entering the soft ground unequally, 
and causing the ladder to be overthrown in conse- 
quence When the feet are simply pointed, this 
accident may easily happen in a plowed orchard, or 
in the soft ground around buildings. But if a 
sharpened pin is fixed 
in the square foot, as 
shown in the accom- 
panying engraving, the 
ladder is not only pre- 
vented from slipping 





asmooth floor, but it 
can not be forced into 
soft ground further 
than the square foot, 
and there is therefore 
no danger of its being 
_ overset in consequence 
=3 of one foot pénetrating 

= the soil more than the 
other. The hole to re- 
ceive the pin should be 
bored with an auger, and the pin should have the 
end that is inserted in the hole perfectly square 
and level, so that it can not be forced further into 
the wood than is intended. If it is screwed into 
the wood, so much the better ; this may be done by 
hammering the pointed end of the pin square so that 
it may be taken hold of with a wrench and turned. 





upon hard ground or | 






OF LOADING NIGHT-SOIL. 


How Axes are Made. 
2 ll 
A great deal of skill is needed to make a good 
ax, and only the best smiths work at this business. 
Formerly the work was all done by band, and was 
therefore done slowly. Now hammers worked by 
steam, which make two hundred or more strokes 
ina minute, are used, and to make and finish an 
ax, requires but a very short time. The work is 














divided into three distinct portions, and a different 

" set of men is employed 
ey at each. Thus, one 
man, or set of men, cut 
long bars of iron into 
exact lengths, by means 
of a shearing machine, 
which works in the 


of scissors 
made ‘to do. These 
lengths, which are all 


same size of ax, 
~ called ‘‘molds.” 





into short pieces, ex- 
actly as long as the pieces of iron are wide. A 


piece of steel and a piece of iron are then heated, | 
and the steel is welded on to the iron, just at the | 


middle, as is shown at figure 1. The piece of steel 
is to form the poll of the ax. The joined piece is 
again heated, and the 
ends of the iron are work- 
ed under the hammer un- 
til they are made quite 
thin, as seen at figure 2. 
These thinned pieces are 
taken by other men, heat- 
ed, and bent around an 
oval-shaped mandrel, so 
as to bring them to the 
form seen at figure 3. The 
mandrel tapers a little, so 
that one end of the hole 
is larger than the other 
end. But while the iron 
is hot the mandrel is 
changed, and put into the 
hole the other way, and 
the iron is hammered over 
it. The hole is thus made 
larger at both ends than 
in the middle, and the 
purpose of this is, that 
when the handle is fitted 
on the ax, and a wedge 
is driven into the end 
of the handle, the wood is spread, and fits the 
larger part of the hole tightly, and the ax can not 
fly off from the handle ; neither can it slip down 
towards the lower end of the handle, if it is proper- 
ly fitted to it. A thin piece of steel is then placed 
between the thinned parts of the iron, and the whole 
are heated and welded together by hammering or 
pressing in properly shaped dies. There is then a 
rough shaped ax, which 
needs very careful work- 
ing, lest it should be spoil- 
ed. This last working, 
which is to bring it into 
its final shape, is done in 
what is known asa hollow 
fire. This is a fire which 
is covered all over except one small hole at one 
side, with a crust of coal, see figure 5, and it is 
built up very carefully of fine soft coal, which is 
frequently wetted, until it is all closed in. The 





Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2.—THE AX BEFORE BENDING. 


work heated in a fire of this kind, is exposed all 
over to a very intense heat, so that it can be equally 
worked, and it is kept from the air, which would 








| 


| 


same manner asa pair | 
might be | 


injure it. The rough ax heated in this fire is then 
hammered very skillfully, to spread out the blade 
and make it flat and thin at the edge. The edge ig 
pared to a proper shape by a cutting machine, and 
is finished with a round-faced hammer, called a 
“top-faller.”” The parings are not thrown away, 
but are carefully saved to be sold to the gun-smiths 
to make gun barrels, 
The ax is then tem- 
pered, both on the 
poll and the blade, 
ground upon a large | 
revolving grindstone, 
and polished upon a 
wooden wheel cover- 
ed with leather, 
known as a “bob,” 
and which is sprink- 
led with emery powd- 
er. Most of the 





| ax factories now have emery wheels, upon which 


exactly alike for the | 
are | 
Oth- | 
ers cut a bar of steel | 





this work is done, in place of the old-fashioned 
“bobs.”? Some axes are ground and polished 
bright all over; others are blackened in part; 
these are only ground upon the bright portions; 
the black parts are left rough and covered with 
Japan varnish. If the axes are to be sold with 
handles, these are fitted in; if not, each one is 
wrapped in paper, and a dozen is packed in astrong 
box. The axes are made of different weights, 
from 3 pounds up to 6 pounds; some are made 


| with double bits, but the method of making them 
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Fig. 5.—FIRE FOR FINISHING THE AX. 


is the same in all, excepting that double bitted axes 
have no “ polls.” 
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A Bolted Fence. 
a 

The fence here described and illustrated, is put 
together with bolts. The posts areset in the usual 














BOLTED FENCE BARS. 


manner, and are flattened to about 6 inches in thick- 
ness where the rails are fastened. The rails are 
flattened at each end to about two inches ia thick- 
ness, so that a bolt 12 inches long, or a little less, 
will be required. If sawed rails are used, they 
should be an inch and a quarter thick, and the 
posts, if sawed, will be six inches square, so that 
in this case a 9-inch bolt will be long enough. Each 
alternate panel of the fence is fastened to the op- 
posite side of the posts; thus, if one panel is on 
the inside of the fence, the next on either side of it 
is on the outside. In building the fence, the rails 
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are bored at one end; the posts are then bored, 
and the other end of the rail is bored to fit the hole 
in the post. This fence is easily and rapidly built, 
and one man can build it without help, as one end 























Fig. 2.—BOLTED FENCE. 
of the rails can be fixed to the post while the 
other rests upon the ground, and when the fence 
is all up the nuts may be screwed up tightly. 
Washers should be used between each head and 
nut and the rails, and if some paint is used around 
them the fence will be all the more durable. 
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Poultry-Houses and Roosts. 
—~<— 


To keep several kinds of poultry in one building, 
but in different yards, is sometimes troublesome 
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Fig. 1.—Low ROOSTS FOR HEAVY FOWLS. 


to the inexperienced fancier. Itis necessary to be 
done, however, if each variety is to be kept pure. 
A method of arranging a poultry house for four 
varieties, is shown in figure 3, There is a square 
yard, divided into four 
parts by cross fences, 
and a house in the cen- 
ter, also divided into 
four apartments. The di- 
vision and outer fences 
should be sufficiently 
high to prevent the birds 
from fiying over them, 
pointed pickets nine 
feet high, would be re- 
quired for the lighter va- 
ricties; six feet would 
be amply high for the heavier kinds, as the Asiatic 
fowls or Plymouth Rocks. Doors and windows 
are made in each apartment, as may be desirable. 
A passage way is made from the front gate of the 
yard, which leads to a central room, as shown in 
figure 2. Around this central room are the nests, 
which are reached by small doors opening into 





Fig. 2.—PLAN. 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF HOUSE AND YARDS. 


them. Roosts are put up in each apartment as 
shown. Forthe large fowls, low roosts should be 





| was described in the 


used, as they cannot reach high ones without a 
ladder, and in dropping from them are very apt to 
injure themselves. A roosting frame, which we 
have recently made for some Light Brahmas, is 
shown at figure 1. It is made of chestnut strips 
two inches square, with the edges of the upper 
part rounded off somewhat, to make then easy to 
the feet of the fowls. Three of these strips are 
fastened to frames made 
of the same material for 
supports. The wholeis 
fastened to the wall by 
rings fixed in staples, so 
that it can be turned up 
and held against the 
wall by a hook. It is 12 
feet long, 3 feet wide, 
and 16 inches from the 
floor. We find this to be 
too high for some of the 
heaviest of the fowls, 
which have to be pro- 
vided with stools upon 
which to step up to the 
perches. A_ poultry- 
house suitable to keep 
several kinds separate, 
is illustrated at figure 4. 
Originally this was made 
for the accomodation of 
a number of dogs, and pa 24 so 
Fig. 4. 
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| Pratique,” of Paris, but it is perfectly well adapted - 


for poultry. Its peculiarly French appearance gives 


| it a picturesqueness which, with many persons, 


would rather add to its attractiveness than other 


| wise, but the style of the building may be varied to 
| suit any circumstances. It is divided into a num- 


ber of apartments, each leading into a yard, which 
is planted with fruit trees. The yards radiate fan- 
wise from the building and occupy a square piece 
of ground. Theapartments communicate with the 
front of the building, and a room may be there 
made from which each can be reached. 


A Farm Wheelbarrow. 








The wheelbarrow is an indispensable vehicle on 





FARM WHEELBARROW. 


the farm and in the garden. Applied to hard uses 
it needs to be strong and durable. A barrcw of the 
ordinary kind, used on farms, soon becomes weak 
in the joints and falls to pieces. The movable 
sides are inconvenient, and the shape necessarily 
adopted when movable sides are used, greatly 
weakens the structure. We saw a farm wheelbar- 
row at the Exhibition of the American Institute 
that was shown by the New York Plow Company 
of New York, who are the manufacturers, that is 
far superior to any others we know of, and have 
made an engraving of it, that its excellent points 
may be seen. It will be noticed at first sight that 
it is most strongly supported and braced, that the 
box, instead of weakening it, greatly strengthens 
it, and that it is stout and substantial. It is put 
together at every part by strong bolts, and can be 
taken apart to pack for transportation, if desired, 
and a broken part readily replaced. This wheel- 
barrow was highly commended by the judges of 
agricultural implements at the exhibition, which 
fact not only shows that it possesses, in their esti- 
mation, some novel and excellent points, but that 
these gentlemen, who were selected for their prac- 
tical knowledge of such things, did not neglect a 
useful article because it happened to be an incon- 
spicuous and humble sort of an implement. 





—HOUSE AND YARDS FOR SEVERAL BREEDS, 








Remodeling Old Buildings, 


—»—- 


Frequent inquiries are made as to the improve- 
ment of old farm buildings, either by adding to 
them, or by remodeling them in some manner s0 
as to make them more convenient. Many old 
buildings are too good to tear down, but yet are so 
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small, inconvenient, or ill adapted to increasing 
wants, as to need enlarging. We have before us 
an inquiry which is a type of many others. “A 
Farmer’? sends a sketch. (fig. 2) of his old barn- 
yard and buildings around it, which he finds totally 
inadequate to his uses. The buildings are good 
of their kind, but are small, scattered, and situated 
without any order, and very inconveniently. Ata 
is the barn, with a drive-way through it; at bisa 
small cow-stable for four cows ; at ¢ is a horse sta- 
ble for two horses, with place for poultry adjoin- 
ing, and an open shed, used hitherto as a pig-pen, 
is situated at d. A fence encloses a space used as 
a barn-yard. Room is needed for twenty cows with 
calves and yearlings; a bull; four horses; two 
loose boxes for cows and colts; a shed for imple- 
ments, tools, wagons, and carts, and for the neces- 
sary number of pigs and poultry. To meet these re- 
quirements we suggest the following alterations, as 
shown in the plan seen at figure 3. None of the 
buildings are removed. If the foundations are 
not satisfactory, as is probably the case, the build- 
ings are raised and solidly underpinned with stone, 
brick, or concrete ; and the floors either laid with 
stone or concrete, or with plank, beneath which 
space is left open, so that vermin cannot hide and 
harbor. The barn is changed within, so that a 
cross passage is made on the main floor, at a, a, in 
the plan. Upon each side of the barn is a cow 
shed, b, 6, holding 10 cows. An ample feeding 
4 











Fig. 1.—vIEW OF FARM-BUILDINGS. 
floor is made atc, c, to which the cross passage in 
the barn leads. One of the apartments of the barn 
floor—it is immaterial which of them—is occupied 
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asafeed-room. In front of the feeding floor are 
pens for calves, d, d,@ ; a shed for yearlings is made 
out of the old cow-shed, at ¢, in which the young 
animals may be tied with chains, and taught some- 
thing of the discipline to which they will be sub- 
jected hereafter. At jf isan open shed for the year- 
lings; at gis the pen for pigs; at 4 is the horse- 
stable for four horses, with a harness-room ut the 
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Fig. 2.PLAN OF BUILDINGS AS AT PRESENT. 




















end ; at i, i, are two loose boxes for in-coming cows, 
or mares and colts, and at jis a stall fora bull. In 
front of the calf pens are two sheds for implements, 
wagons, etc. The barn-yard is in the center, and a 
wide gateway is placed in the front of it. Paving 
eobble-stones will keep the yard dry and clean, and 
no manure should be piled init. There are doors 
opening out of some of the buildings, by which 
manure may be carted away, to be piled or spread. 
An isometrical plan, showing the elevation of the 
buildings, is given at figure 1. The plan may be 
modified to suit either the kind of buildings exist- 
ing, or the necessities of any peculiar case, and 
while it is applicable to this particular farm, as far 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN FOR REMODELING. 


as possible, it is intended to be suggestive of what 
may be done in many other cases which are con- 
tinually occurring. Before any old buildings, which 
may be sound, or good enough for repair, are torn 
down to be replaced with others, it will be well to 
study all practicable methods of remodeling them. 
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Division of Farms. 


<> 


One of the wastes of the farm, from which much 
loss results, consists in having a number of small 
fields. No field, even upon a small farm, ought to 
be less than ten acres inextent. It is not necessary 
that the whole of this should be in one crop, for it 
may be apportioned into as many as may be found 
desirable. It is not only the ground occupied by 
the fences that is lost, but the margin of the field 
near the fence cannot be cultivated, and more 
ground is wasted there. The loss is greatly in- 
creased when the fences are crooked, and when 
weeds arc allowed to grow up about them. In such 
cases it is well worth while to remove all the inner 
fences of the farm, and remodel the whole arrange- 
ment of them. The outer fence should be made 
perfectly safe and substantial, and if there is a pas- 





ture, a safe fence should be made between this and 
the plowed ground. The latter needs no division 
by fences, simple furrows or lines are quite suftici- 
ent to divide one plot or crop from another ; then 
all the ground is used and none wasted. If at any 
time one of these plots is to be pastured, or stock 
is to be turned into it, a temporary fence should be 
used. Many kinds of temporary and portable 
fences have been described and illustrated trom 
time to time in the American Agriculturist, any one 
of which would be found useful for this purpose. 
The saving of ground by removing useless fences 
is very important. The smaller the fields, of 


course the greater the saving in proportion. For | 


instance, a common worm-fence around a square 
field of three acres, occupies 8,280 square feet— 
about one-fifth of an acre—or about 7 per cent of 


. the space enclosed. A similar fence around twelve 


acres, being four times the space, occupies only 
double the room; a saving of 50 percent in the 
ground occupied. Ifthe space enclosed is 48 acres, 
the ground occupied by the fence is only four times 
that required for 3 acres, whiie the area of the 
ground is increased sixteen times. This explains 
the great waste occasioned by fencing a number of 
small fields, and the saving pointed out in having 
only a few, or one large field. Division fences are 








an enormous tax upon farmers, the cost of maine | 
taining them, and the loss of ground occupied by | 


them, and of the yearly produce which might other- 
wise be taken from this ground, is even more than 
the original cost. It is time something should be 
done to avoid this waste, and there is no better sea- 
son for moving fences than the present one. 
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Poke for Breachy Animals. 
Lg. 

The natural sagacity of a breachy animal will of- 
ten enable it to overcome any ordinary restraint we 
may put upon it, and it becomes a strife between it 
and its owner, as to which is the most fertile in expe- 
dients. If we watch the efforts of a breachy animal 
to avoid the means used to keep it within bounds, 
they will go far to induce us to believe that it pos- 
sesses powers of reasoning. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that pokes, hobbles, or other devices for re- 
straint, should be perfect- € 
ly effective, and not such 
as may be circumvented 
by the animal, lest it learn 
new tricks and become 
worse thanever. Mostof 
the pokes in use are either 
in the way when the ani- 
mal is grazing, or if 
not dangerous, ineffective. 
One that seems to be all 
that can be desired in the 
way of a poke is here il- 
lustrated. It is made of 
horse-shoe bar-iron, and is 
provided at one end with 
arms and rings by which it is fastened to the ani- 
mal’s head, and at the other end with a hook. The 
poke is curved forwards so that when the animal 
approaches a fence, the end of the hook becomes 
entangled with the lower rail, and holds fast to it. 
When the animal is grazing, the curved form of the 
bar causes it to slip forward and remain out of the 
way. The hook should not be sharp, but simply 
a portion of the bar turned up but not pointed. 
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CARRIER PIGEONS ON THE POLICE ForcE.—Mr. 
W. B. Tegetmeier, the well known poultry fancier 
and writer on matters relating to domestic birds, 
describes a new use to which carrier pigeons have 
been put in England. Their instinctive habits have 
there been made available for the assistance of the 
police in carrying messages from out-stations to the 
central office, or to the stations from any locality 
to which detectives have been dispatched. The 
utility of pigeons in this respect may be turned to 
good account when there is no telegraph sta- 
tion at hand, as a message may be conveyed to 
headquarters from some miles distance in a few 
minutes. It is not at all improbable that we may 
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see this idea put in practice for detective pur- 
poses, and for conveying messages, in this country, 
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Tim Bunker on the Evils of Agricultural 
Fairs. 


— 7 











Mr. Epitor: Things are getting awfully mixed 
up here in Hookertown, an@ half of the time I can 
hardly tell whether [am in the “land of steady 
habits” ornot. The last County Fair in Hooker- 
town was not in good old style at all, if I am any 
judge. Josepu’s coat of many colors was a very 
poor thing in comparison with the variety show 
they had up here. You see things have been get- 
ting worse and worse for several years.—After we 
cleaned out Col. Lawson who got up “the gal hoss 
race’ just afore the war, we had decent times for 
several years.—That picture in the paper of the 
‘* set-to’’ between the “‘ gals”’ with the ribbins and 
calico flying did the business for the Colonel and 
his style of Agricultural Fairs. He fell flat as a 
pancake, and Deacon Smith was put in President 
of the Society, and cattle, sheep, poultry, fruits 
and vegetables had a fair chance for several years, 
The fairs were well attended by farmers and their 
families, the Society got out of debt, and got money 
ahead to buy land and buildings for a permanent 
Several thousand dollars were distributed 
in premiums every year, and the horses did not get 
more than their share of atiention. It was flush 
times after the war—money was plenty, and Seth 
Twiggs said the noses of people in Hookertown 
were getting elevated. Colonel Lawson came home 
from the war a Brigadier General, run for Con- 
gress, got elected for one term, and was elected to 
stay at home next time. The General grew uneasy, 
and by the aid of the livery stables and grog shops 
got in President of the County Agricultural Socie- 
ty once more. We were going to hav~ several re- 
forms introduced. There were to b_ greater at- 
tractions at the fairs—greater multitudes were to 
come out, the finances were to be improved, the 
grounds enlarged, and new buildings were to be put 
up for the accommodation of animals, so that the 
finest stock in the County would come to the fair. 
The new atiractions centered the first year in a 
balloon ascension which emptied every grog-shop 
in Hookertown, left Smithtown with nothing but 
cripples and bsbies to keep house, and depopulated 
the White Oaks, so that there was not a dog left on 
the street. There was a big crowd, and a good 
deal of money taken at the gates, but a good many 
of the farmers could not see exactly ‘how a bal- 
loon raisin’ was gwine to help farming.’? They 
were ready enough to admit that the machine was 
a big thing, the gas wonderful, and the fellow 
smart that went up like Elijah into the clouds, but 
the puzzle was to know what that had to do with 
farming. The next year the General wanted the 
track worked so that it should be as smooth as a 
house floor. The cattle would appear so much bet- 
ter as they passed round before the judges. The 
track was enlarged, thoroughly worked, and the 
judges saw the grand cavalcade. The next year 
the premiums offered on horse-flesh were greatly 
increased, and a little trotting was allowed against 
time. The competition -was confined to horses 
raised in the County, and no outsiders were invited. 
Side shows began to come in—bearded women, 
dwarfs, hair-seals, devil-fish—monstrosities and 
peddlers of various wares. Every year the fair ran 
more and more to horse-flesh. The premiums for 
trials of speed were greatly enlarged. Outsiders 
cdme in with their fast nags. The General’s style 
of Agricultural Fair culminated this year in a regu- 
lar race course, with all its attendant evils of drunk- 
enness, gambling, and fighting. About all the 
loose cash in the White Oaks was staked upon Kier 
Frink’s stallion, a broken down race-horse, that 
has run in his coal cart for the last five years. He 
was fast once, faster than anything the White Oak- 
ers had ever seen. Shadtown smelt the battle afar 
off, and sent up its sample of five-year-olds, that had 
neverrun a race before. Hovkertown livery stable 
had kept several horses in training several months for 
the various races that were put upon the programme, 
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It was kept in the dark that the Smithtown clique, 
with the General at its head, had the horses engag- 
ed from abroad that were to win all the large pre- 
miums, running from one to five hundred dollars. 
Pretty much every town in the County was repre- 
sented on the track. The General and his mana- 
gers having made a sure thing of getting the best 
horses into the Smithtown ring, could bet as heavily 
as they liked against the green horses that came in 
from the country. Everything was done for the 
benefit of the gambling fraternity. The privilege 
of pool selling was sold for the benefit of the 8o- 
ciety for the sum of $400, and a pool-wheel was run 
during the four days of the fair, so that every one 
might have a chance to put up his money. Then 
under the guise of encouraging the production of 
‘Native Wine,” and suppressing the evils of in- 
temperance, a grog-shop was opened on the 
grounds, where all kinds of intoxicating drinks 
were sold out of bottles labeled ‘‘ Concord Wine,” 
*‘ Catawba Wine,” ete. Everybody in Hookertown 
knows that there is not a vineyard in the County, 
and that there are not half grapes enough raised 
to supply the table. ‘‘You might search every cel- 
lar in Hookertown,” Seth Twiggs says, ‘and bar- 
ring a bottle or two of Elderberry or Currant wine 
kept jest for sickness, you could not find any thing 
they called wine.’’—It answered the purpose of the 
gamblers just as well as if grape juice had been 
plenty in Hookertown. The ‘‘ Native Wines” 
were well patronized, the people were made wise 
and rich, and were ready to bet on their own horses 
without dreaming of a ring in Smithtown. The 
great races were run at the fair in October, and the 
White Oaks and Hookertown had an eye opener. 
Kier Frink not only lost his money, but his horse, 
for he was so sure of winning that he bet horse 
and allon the race. Jake Frink found out “ that 
that ’ere wheel didn’t turn but one way, and that 
was always towards Smithtown. Yer don’t ketch 
me agin.”” George Washington Tucker and Benja- 
min Franklin Jones and their cronies at the livery 
stable used language that Parson Spooaer would 
not approve of. Shadtown felt cheated, wouldn’t 
stand it any way, attacked the Smithtown ring on 
their way home, and got soundly thrashed. 

It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that our State and 
County Agricultural Societies need a good deal 
more attention from farmers than they get. Too 
often they are run by men of the General Lawson 
sort, who are not farmers, and who only want to 
use the fairs for theirown benefit. The horse is of 
chief benefit to them as a means of gambling, 
which means cheating and robbery. The track 
grows more prominent every year, and cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, fruits, and vegetables, are crowded 
into the back-ground. In some of the societies 
the Annual Show is mainly a horse-race, with its 
attendant evils, betting, high excitement, drunken- 
ness, and quarreling. Men of good morals and 
quiet habits withdraw in disgust. It is no place for 
them and their families. These growing evils of 
our Agricultural Fairs should have attention at the 
annual meetings to be held this winter, and be 
remedied. 

Hookertown, Ct., 

Nov. 10th, 1876. t 
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Clearing Land by Blasting. 


—— 





Yours to command, 
Trmotny BunKER, Esq. 


Sometime ago we gave an account of the use of 
dynamite or giant powder, in removing stumps and 
rocks from recently cleared wood-land, or old 
meadows, with some illustrations of the methods 
employed. The large number of enquiries for fur- 
ther information, we have received since then, 
made it advisable to experiment with this exnvlo- 
sive in a practical manner, in order to thoroughly 
test its value. This we have recently done, in con- 
junction with the officers of the Atlantic Giant 
Powder Co., the manufacturers of the explosive. 
The ground selected was on the estate of J. Hull 
Browning, Esq., of Tenafly, N. J., who kindly gave 
the requisite facilities. The work was done by Mr. 
I. J. Werden, of Pittsfield, Mass., who of late has 
made a business of clearing land in this manner, 
and has operated on many stumps and boulders, 





The explosive used is dynamite, or giant powder. 
It is a mixture of nitro-glycerine with some absorb- 
ents, by which this dangerously explosive liquid is 
made into a perfectly safe solid substance, of a 
consistence and appearance not unlike light-brown 
sugar. Itis not possible to explode dynamite by 
ordinary accident, nor even by the application of a 
lighted match. A quantity of it placed upon a 
stump and fired with a lighted match, burned away 
very much as a piece of camphor or resin would do, 
with little flame but much smoke, and boiled and 
bubbled until only a crust was left. There is not the 
least danger, therefore, of igniting the powder dan- 

a gerously, until properly 
placed for the blast. In 
this respect it has a very 
great advantage over ordi- 
nary blasting powder, which 
may be exploded by a spark. 
The ppwder, as it is manu- 
factured, is made into car- 
tridges about eight inches in 
length, and of any required 
diameter. Those used in this 
operation were 8 inches in 
length, but these may be cut 
into pieces with a knife, as 
may be required for use. 
The cartridges are wrapped 
in strong parchment paper, 
covered with paraffine, and 
the true form is shown at figure 1. They are 
fired by a cap, (also in figure 1), which is insert- 
ed into the end of the cartridge. The fuse, which 
is of the common kind, is inserted into the open 
end of the cap, which is pinched close upon it with 
a small pair of pliers, so as to hold it firmly. The 
cartridge is then opened at one end, the cap with 
the fuse attached inserted, and the paper is tied 
tightly around the fuse with a piece of twine. The 
cartridge ready for firing is shown at figure 2. 

The first operation was upon a green white oak 
stump, 80 inches in diameter, with roots deeply 
bedded in the ground. To have cut and dug out 
this stump, with ax and spades, would have been a 
hard day’s work for two or more good men. The 
shape of the stump is shown at figure 3. A hole 
was punched beneath the stump, as shown in the 
figure, with an iron bar, (fig. 4), so as to reach the 
center of it. Two of the cartridges were placed 
beneath the stump, and were tamped with some 
earth; a pail of water was then poured into the 
hole, which had the effect of consolidating the 
earth around the charge. The fuse was then fired. 
The result was to split the stump into numerous 
fragments, and to throw it entirely out of the 
ground, leaving only a few shreds of roots loose in 
the soil. The result is shown in figure 5, on the 
next page ; the fragments of the stump in the en- 
graving were thrown to a distance of 30 to 50 feet, 
and many smaller ones were carried over 100 fect. 
The quantity of powder used was less than two 
pounds. A portion of the useful effect produced 
by the explosion, consisted in the tearing of the 






Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3.—THE STUMP BEFORE THE EXPLOSION. 


stump into such pieces as could easily be sawed up 
into firewood ; by which much after labor in break 
ing it up, when taking it out in the usual manner, 
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was saved. This test was perfectly successful, and 
proved not only the thorough effectiveness of the 
new method, but its economy in cost and in time. 
Several other stumps were taken out in the same 
manner ; the time occupied with each being 
<7 from five to ten minutes. Smaller stumps 
were thrown out with single cartridges, and 
in not one case was anything left in the 
ground that might not be turned out with 
the plow, or that would interfere with the 
plowing of the ground. The explosive was 
then tried upon a fast rock, of about 150 cubie 
feet, weighing about 10 tons. The shape of 
the rock before the explosion is shown at 
figure 6. A hole was made, with the bar, in 
the ground beneath the rock, and three car- 
tridges were inserted and exploded. To have 
produced this result (shown at figure 7, on 
page 20) by the ordinary method, that was 
here done in a few minutes by one man, 
would have occupied at least two men with 
drills, sledge, etc., two or three days. The 
application of this method is seen to be of 
great value where the saving of time is an 
object. An acre of stumps or rocks may be 
cleared in one day by one or two men, and 
the material left ready for use as firewood, or 
as stone for fences or buildings. The cost in 
money is also reduced in some cases very 
considerably, and almost absolute safety to 
the careful operator is ensured. It would 
4 be generally advisable to secure the services 
of an expert, and that the parties who have 
work of this character to be performed, should 
jointly engage such a man who could either do the 
whole work, or to do it in part, and instruct a fore- 
man or skillful workman sufficiently in a day to 
perform the remainder. The most favorable sea- 
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Fig. 6 
sons for operating upon stumps and rocks are 
fall and spring, when the ground is saturated with 
water. Itshould be explained that this explosive is 


not injured by water, although a long continued 
exposure to it would affect some qualities of it, 
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.—THE ROCK AS IT WAS. 
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The Prickly Comfrey. 





Nearly two years ago we received from Eng- 
land a circular concerning the Prickly Com- 
frey, which made most extraordinary claims as 
to its value as a forage plant, accompanied by 
equally extraordinary engravings. Having 
seen so many of these wonderful plants “ go 
up like a rocket” at the expense of credulous 
cultivators, and then “come down like a stick” 
to the great disgust of the cultivators afore- 
said, instead of putting the matter before our 
readers, as we were requested to do, and run 
the risk of disappointing many of them, we pre- 
ferred to quietly procure the plant and make 
ourselves somewhat acquainted with it, before 
saying anything about it. The drouth of last 


| summer quite interfered with our plans, Our 


experimental garden has a very light sandy soil, 
which in most Seasons is preferable for our 
purposes to a stiff heavy one, but in the excep- 
tional summer just past all the plants suffered 
heavily, and it is nothing against the Prickly 
Comfrey that it succumbered under conditions 
which native trees, for several years establish- 
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ed, could not survive. One reason for culti- 
vating the plant was that we might have ma- 
terials from which to make a drawing, as we 
were sure that the engraving above referred to 
could not be accurate. While we 
were working up the matter, by a 
singular coincidence our associate, 
Col. Waring, was, unknown to us, 
experimenting with the same plant, 
and in his Ogden Farm Paper in- 
tended for December, surprised us by 
* “stealing our thunder.” What he 
said about the Comfrey was withheld 
until an engraving should be ready, 
and with a description appear with 
his account of its uses. Knowing 
that our friend, Thomas Meehan, had 
the plant at his most comprehensive 
nursery at Germantown, Pa., we ob- 
tained a specimen from him, and with 
the aid of this and an accurate color- 
ed plate just received from England, 
the engraving here given was made. 
The botanical name of the plant is 
Symphytum asperrimum,which readi- 
ly translates into very rough, or 
“ Prickly Comfrey.” Symphytum is 
from a Greek word meaning to grow 
together, as the common garden Com- 
frey had formerly a reputation for 
healing qualities, 4 notion which the 
common name Comfrey also con- 
veys, that being from the Latin con- 
firma, to strengthen. We may add 
that the root has no marked proper- 
ties, being simply mucilaginous and 
slightly astringent, and like many 
other plants formerly of high repute, 
owed its reputation chiefly to its 
harmless qualities; these did not pre- 
ventarecovery which was, of course, 
attributed to the medicine, while it 
took place in spite of it. The Prickly 
Comfrey is a native of the Caucasian 


and hairy. The flower-stalk has its upper 
leaves sessile, or without any leaf-stalk, and 
flowers, somewhat smaller than in the garden 
Comfrey, of a blueish purple. The plant is 











mountains, where it grows at alti- 
tudes varying from 1,800 to 6,000 


fect. It isa perennial, with a very 
large thick and branching root. It pro- 
duces a large cluster of long petioled 


leaves, which are 18 inches long, the petiole, 
or leaf-stalk, being 12 inches long; the lower 
part of the blade of the leaf is either round- 
ed or wedge-shaped, and on its lower sur- 
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PRICKLY COMFREY.—(Symphytum asperrimum.) 


readily multiplied by division, taking care to 
secure a bud with each portion of root, or it 
may be propagated from cuttings of the roots. 
Col. Waring (see “ Ogden Farm Papers”) cau- 
tiously states the claims made for this plant 
abroad, and gives some points from his own 
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Fig. 5.—THE EFFECT OF BLASTING THE STUMP.—(Sve paye 19.) 
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face, on the mid-rib and veins, are roughish 
bristly hairs, which suggested the specific name ; 
the leaves, when young, are often quite woolly 


experience. Since his article came to hand, we 
have had some correspondence with Mr. C. E. 
Ashburner, Edinglassie, Richmond, Va., who, 








| after many experiments to find a fodder-plant 
suited to the country, thinks that he has found 
in this Comfrey “something worth having.” 
He writes: “1 do not find its virtues very much 
exaggerated in the published ac- 
counts ; on the contrary, I am sure 
that the yield the first year, which is 
put down at 20 tons, is considerably 
understated.” The following de- 
tached sentences from several letters 
are in response to our questions, the 
nature of which will be implied by 
_ these answers: “It may be cut six 
times a year, at least. I have cut 
some plants eight times the first year, 
and grazed them with cows and 
horses besides.”....“ It is perfectly 
easy to cut the plants with a sickle, 
or any other kind of a cutting knife.” 
...-“ The leaves of the Symphytum 
can be stacked green (or partially 
dried), with a little salt between the 
layers, and will keep well through the 
winter.”. ...“ Ihave not tried to raise 
any plants from the seed, as I have 
invariably cut the stems as soon as 
they showed any signs of flowers; 
the leaves grow much more vigor- 
ously if you do so.”....“ The plants 
do not grow to their largest size un- 
til the second year.”....He further 
adds: “There have been several 
severe frosts lately (Nov. 16th), but 
in no instance has the smallest dam- 
age been done to my plants, old or 
young. I have many thousands now 
just out of the ground, but so far 
frost has not touched them. I am 
still feeding my cows, horses, and 
pigs, on the Comfrey, which is grow- 
ing every day. ***I ‘am so well 
satisfied with the plant that I am 
planting largely, and am quite sure 
that it cannot fail to come into gen- 
eral-use in the Southern States, where 
fodder is scarce.”—We may add to 
this interesting home testimony, that 
of M. J. A. Barral, one of the most prominent 
agricultural writers of France, and Secretary of 
the Central Society of Agriculture. In the Jour- 
nal of that Society for Oct. last, he states as his 
experience with the Caucasian Prickly Comfrey: 
“The animals thrive well upon it, and that in 





lig. 7,—THE ROCK AFTER BLASTING.—(See page 19.) 


the green state it contains 4 per cent of nitrogen 
and is equal in richness to green maize. The 
total of nitrogenous substances is about one- 
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third, [meaning, no doubt, one-third of the 
nutritious constituents, and not one-third of 
the whole—Ep.], and which justifies the high 
opinion ‘hat cultivators who have tried it have 
formed of the plant.” Looking upon this testi- 
mony from disinterested parties, we are war- 
ranted in presenting the Prickly Comfrey to 
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THE APIOS OR GROUND-NUT. 


our readers as a plant well worth trying, and 
we may add that ‘neither this nor any other 
plant will produce a large yield of nutritious 
forage from impoverished land or under 
neglect. “Out of nothing, nothing comes,” 
is a proverb that finds an application in agri- 
culture, as well as in other human affairs. 





The Apios or Ground-Nut, 


For a long time this plant has been ona 
memorandum of the subjects to be presented 
to our readers, and now that Prof. Gray ex- 
plains the remarkable mechanism of its flowers, 
it seems appropriate that we should say a word 
about the plant itself. The plant, Apios tude- 
vost, has a wide range—from Canada to Flori- 
da, and from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky 
Mountains. Below ground it produces numer- 
ous small tubers, which are strung at in tervals, 
like beads, on a slender underground stem. 
The stems grow from four to twelve feet long, 
twine over other plants, and bear at short in- 
tervals compound leaves, consisting of two or 
three pairs of leaflets, and an odd one, that is, 
they have from five to seven leaflets, which 
distineuishes it from all others of the proper 
Bean Tribe, which ordinarily have but three. 











Both stem and leaves are usually smooth, when 
old, but in the far West are more or less 
downy. The flower-clusters appear in August 
in the axils of the leaves, on stalks an inch or 
two long, and the clusters themselves are about 
the same length, much crowded and sometimes 
branched. The individual flowers have their 








offer the tubers, but we doubt if they are to be 
found on sale in this country. Fortunately the 
plant is not rare, and those who meet with it 
in their walks, should mark the place, and dig 
up the tubers when they have matured. The 
tubers afford the most ready means for the 
propagation of the plant, and may be kept out 


THE RACEMOSE FUCHSIA.—(Sce next page.) 


curious structure so well described and illus- 
trated in Prof. Gray’s article, that it would be 
superfluous to add anything upon this point. 
The flowers, while not showy, are interesting 
on account of their form, and their unusual 
color, which is a chocolate purple, with some 
tinges of green and flesh-color. What they 
lack in beauty of color, is made up in fragrance, 
for there are few of our wild flowers so delight- 
fully scented, their perfume recalling, though 
not precisely like, that of the European or 
Sweet Violet. The pod is three to five inches 
long, curved, and containing numerous dark 
purple seeds. The engraving, which shows a 
portion of the stem, is much reduced. 
one of the wild plants that is well worth culti- 
vating, and while it is commended in most Eu- 
ropean works upon flower culture, it is scarce- 
ly known to our gardens, though its merits did 
not escape the observation of the excellent late 
Mr. Breck, who mentions it in his useful “ New 
Book of Flowers.” It isa plant that may be 
made useful in many situations, and if one has 
a corner for a wild garden, it may be introduc- 
ed there, and allowed to ramble. Not the least 
of its merits is its late flowering, coming into 
bloom at a time when flowers, and especially 
fragrant ones, are scarce, it needs only. to be 
known to become popular. European florists 


This is° 





of the ground for some months without detri 
ment, if not allowed to become too dry. The 
tubers, often numerous, are seldom over an 
inch in diameter. Our engraving is drawn 
from a dried specimen in the herbarium; while 
looking through our library for some ‘illustra- 
tion that might assist the artist in making his 
drawing, we came across the first representa*ion 
ever made of the plant, in the ‘ History of 
Canada Plants,” by Jacob Cornuti, Paris, 1635. 
This quaint old copperplate shows the plant, 
filling a whole page, and elaborately trained to 
a trellis, with strings of tubers running to the 
right and left across the page, in great profu- 
sion, ‘These tubers are said to be pleasant to 
the taste when cooked, and they afforded a por- 
tion of the food of the Indians, who, accord- 
ing to Kaira, called them “ Hopniss.” When 
the potato-rot threatened to cause the potato to 
be abandoned, the tubers of this plant were 
among the many substitutes proposed, and were 
introduced as the “Dakota Potato,” its real 
name being kept secret. No doubt, some of 
the speculators of that day turned the matter 
to good account; but as an esculent it proved 
a failure. Those who have the American Agrt- 
culturist for twenty years or more back, will 
find various reports of the want of success of 
those who tried it, some claimed that in culti- 
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vation the plant produced smaller tubers than 
it did when wild. Some writers describe them 
as growing to the “size of an egg;” if a hen’s 
egg is intended, we must say that, though we 
have dug up a good maay, we never saw one 
larger than, if so large as, a pigeon’s egg. 

The name “ Ground-nut ” is an unfortunate 
one, as there is nothing nut-like about the 
plant. The botanical name, Ap/os, from the 
Greek word for pear, referring to the some- 
what pear-shaped tubers, is a pleasant-sound- 
ing one, and easy to recollect, and it is in every 
respect preferable to “ Ground-nut,” which is 
often applied to pea-nut, as well as to some 
other plants. The early botanists placed 
this and the Wistaria in the genus Glycine, 
which is now restricted to a few tropical bean- 
like plants. There are two other species of 
Apios besides A. tuberosa, one growing in China, 
and the other, which is said to have handsome 
red flowers, in the Himalaya mountains. 


_— mt 9 
The Racemose Fuchsia, 


The varieties of Fuchsia are very numerous, 
and each year adds its novelties to the list. 
While a few of those in cultivation preserve 
the original form of the species, the majority, 
and those among the most beautiful, are pro- 
duced by hydridizing and crossing. There has 
been such a commingling of blood, as breeders 
say, that it is impossible to trace some of our 
most prized varieties to their parent species. 
While we admire these productions of the 
florist’s skill, we also like to see the unaltered 
species in cultivation, and are glad that another 
—Fuchsia racemosa—has been recently added 
to our collections. This species is far from be- 
ing a rew one, as it was described nearly a 
hundred years ago, but if it ever was in culti- 
vation, it has long been lost, and now has all 
the interest of a new discovery. The plant hasa 
spreading habit, throwing up numerous suckers 
from the root, and thus forming large clumps, 
from one to two feet high. The engraving of 
the upper portion of astem gives the form of 
the leaves and flowers of the natural size. The 
flowers, which are clustered at the top of the 
stem in araceme, are very narrow in proportion 
to their length ; the petals, which in most other 
species are so conspicuous, are in this very 
nearly of the same size with the divisions of 
the calyx, and both are very nearly of the same 
color, which is a very bright scarlet, and ex- 
ceedingly showy. The plant was collected 
several years ago by Thomas Hogg, Esq., in 
the mountains of St. Domingo, where Father 
Plumier originally discovered it nearly two 
centuries before, and described it in 1708, it be- 
ing the first Fuchsia ever described, and the 
one upon which the genus was founded. It 
was exhibited at one of the exhibitions of the 
New York Horticultural Society, where it was 
examined with much interest by the florists 
present, who looked upon it as a novelty of 
great promise. The stock of the plant passed 
into the hands of Mr. Peter Henderson, who 
will no doubt offer it for sale in due time. 
Coming from the high mountains of San 
Domingo, it may prove much better suited to 
bedding purposes, and endure our hot summers 
much better than those which are descended 
from natives of the warm and moist forests of 
Mexico and South America. We have not had 
an opportunity to carefully examine this plant 
in bloom, but have no doubt that Mr. Hogg 
has manifested his usual accuracy in referring 
it to Fuchsia racemosa of Lamarck. 





How Flowers are Fertilized, 
BY PROF, ASA GRAY. 
ene ee 
ARTICLE IX.—GROUND-NUT OR APIOS, 

Our long story about Beans and their relatives 
was not quite finished in the October number. 
There is a wild Bean worth noticing for the curious 
difference between its arrangement for fertilization, 
and that of the common Bean-flower. I hardly 
know which is the more curious ; but the one now 
to be described has the greater novelty. Indeed, I 
had the pleasure of finding it out only a year ago 
last summer. The plant in question abounds in low 
grounds, especially along streams, and climbs by 
twining up the stems of herbs and over bushes, 
and is described by the Editors on another page. 

It is with the flowers only that we have now to 
do. They are like those of Beans in form and ar- 
rangement, with a little difference. The wing-petals 
stand forward, and make the same kind of landing 
place. But the weight of a bee 
or other insect alighting on them 
has no such effect as upon the 
Bean-flower, indeed does not 
alter the position of the stamens 
and pistil at all. The part ofthe 
flowers which encloses these (the 
keel, so called), is curved, not into 
a coil, asin beans, but into the 
shape of a sickle or semicircle. Fig. 1. 

The tip of this keel rests firmly xyower unvisited. 
in a small notch or indentation at 
the middle of the top of the standard, the large and 
hollowed petal—in shape not unlike a ladies’ bon- 
nct of the olden time, when bonnets were ample— 
which forms the whole back-side of the flower. The 
keel remains fixed in tais way, if the flower is let 
alone, spanning across the middle of the deep cay- 
ity, which opens to the bottom of the flower. 
Figure 8 represents a flower-bud, cut through 
lengthwise, so as to show the pistil within, and 
some of the stamens. The way in which the end 
of the keel rests in the notch or 
pocket, is best seen in figure 4, 
which, on a larger scale than 
figure 1, represents a flower, with 
the part of the standard coming 
towards the eye, cut away, to 
give a clear view. The tip of the 
keel is not dislodged from its 
Fig. 2. — Flower socket by any moderate jar, nor 
which has been visit- by pressing from the outside. But 
ed by a bee, and when, in any fresh flower,we raise 
the keel sprung. the tip by a lift with the point of 
a pencil from underneath, the keel promptly curves 
more, and takes the shape and position shown in 
figure 2, at the same time splitting from the apex 
down the inner edge, and protruding the tip of the 
style, and, in a less degree, the opening and pollen- 
laden anthers. 

Figure 5 represents, in outline or diagram, the 
change which takes place when the tip of the kecl 
is dislodged from the socket. The dotted lines 
show the position of the trap—as we may call it— 
when set ; the strong curvature shows it spruag. 

How this contrivance subserves cross-fertiliza- 
tion, it is easy to see. I 
am confident that the 
blossoms are seldom, if 
ever, self - fertilized. 
The anthers from the 
first lie a little behind 
the stigma, which is 
small, and at the very 
tip of the naked style. 
Upon opening several 
flowers of various ages, 
even when the pollen lay 
loose in and around the 
bursting anthers, none 
was found upon the stig- 
ma. At first the stiema 
is covered with a pulpy 
secretion ; at last, when the stigma developes fully, 
and the center is free from this pulpy matter, this 
forms a soft ring around its base, over or through 
which no pollen passes. Nor is it likely that any 











Fig. 3.—Section of flower- 
bud, enlarged. 











| shown, the structure seems to forbid it. 
| growing here in the 





pollen reaches the stigma when this and the antherg 
protrude upon liberation from their confinement, 
This liberation, I am convinced, ordinarily takes 
place only upon the visit of a bee, or some such in- 
sect, which entering, at least partially, into the 
open cayity of the blossom either side of the keel, 
presses the latter upward from beneath. The strong 
tendency to further curvature of the whole keel, 
and especially of the pistil, which before simply 
pressed the tip into its socket, and so held all fast, 
now takes effect, and it coils in the way shown in 
the figures ; during which the stigma, and then the 
anthers are likely 
to be brought into 
contact with some 
part of the in- 
sect’s body; and 
so, when flower 
after flower is vis- 
ited, cross-ferti- 
lization must 
needs be effected. 
Equally,too, when 
a bee visits a blos- 
som, which has 
been let loose, if 
it enters upon the 
side towards 
which the style 
swerves (as it 
always at length, if not immediately, does, either 
to right or left); the stigma will first be touched, 
probably by a pollen-dusted portion of the insect’s 
body, and then the anthers will give a new supply 
of pollen for the next blossom ; and so on. To un- 
derstand this well, compare the account and the 
figures with those of the common Bean, in the Oc- 
tober number, and admire the wonderful contriv- 
ance, by which the same kind of flower is modified 
in the two cases, so as to produce the same result 
in two different ways. Both are equally good for 
cross-fertilization, receive full explanation upon 
that supposition, and are unintelligible without it. 

have two reasons for affirming that the flowers 
of Ground-nut do not self-fertilize. First, as here 
Second, 





Fig. 4.—Fnlarged flower, with a 
part of standard cut away, showing 
the keel in place,and the socket in 
which the tip of the keel is held fast. 


Botanie Garden, and 
blossoming profuse- 
ly, not a pod has been 
seen for the last 
two years; and in 
the neighboring low 
grounds, where it 
abounds, fruit is rare. 
It must be otherwise 
in some places or 
some seasons, for the 
herbarium contains 
copiously fruited spe- 
cimens. The blos- 
soms are dullir color; 
but their delicious 
fragrance must appeal to the acute senses of bees. 
Here, in fact, as in most Orchids, the arrangement 
for cross-fertilization is so perfect and special, that, 
if not responded to, reproduction by seed fails. 
Now in this respect it differs from peas, clover, and 
the like, which can and do self-fertilize more or 
less, and so make sure of some seed. Even the 
bean-flower secures a margin for self-fertilization 
when it can no better be. When we depress the 
wing-petals, and bring out the stigma and the 
brush behind it, (see October number), any pollen 
which does not adhere to the brush is pushed for- 
ward so far that, when the style retracts, some of 
it reaches the stigma. In an early article upon the 
subject, (as far back as 1857), to which my atten- 
tion has just been recalled, Mr. Darwin says that he 
fertilized some bean-flowers tolerably well, while 
protected from bees, by pressing down the wings 
so as to effect this movement. 

Facts of this kind, and the setting of some seed 
when blossoms are covered, have been appealed to 
as evidence that such contrivances as we have been 
describing are merely something odd, perhaps un- 
accountable, of no material importance to the race, 
possibly even a disadvantage. But a little reflec- 





showing 
same, with the keel sprung,and 
stigma and style protruding. 


Fig. 5. — Diagram, 
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‘jon may conyince any clear-headed reasoner that 
occasional or even frequent close-fertilization is no 
argument against the adyantage (or the ultimate 
need) of cross-fertilization. Cross-fertilization, we 
may well believe, is the best thing, but is risky. 
Cross-fertilization, tempered with self-fertilization 
—which is the commoner case—is practically the 
best on the whole under ordinary circumstances— 
is the compromise between the two risks, viz.: 
failure of vigorous and fertile posterity on the one 
hand, and failure of immediate offspring on the 
other. ‘Get money, honestly if you can, but—get 
money,” was the advice of an unscrupulous parent. 
Get fertilized, cross-fertilized if you can, close-fer- 
tilized if you must—is Nature’s golden rule for 
flowers. 





“ Wire-Worms,” and their Work. 

With insects as well as plants, common names are 
used very loosely, and lead to confusion. Thus 
‘“‘Cut-worm”’ is a name given to the larve of in- 
sects of widely different families, and the name 
‘‘Wire-worm”’ is applied to the larv of insects, and 
to animals that are not proper insects. Not long 
ago a correspondent at Montreal, Canada, com- 
plained that ‘‘Wire-worms”’ were doing great dam- 
age to his flower-beds, and asked what could be 
done to destroy them. Unlike many who ask such 
questions, he sent specimens that enabled us to 
know what he was talking about. His pest was 
not a worm proper, nor the larva of an insect, but 
one of the myriapods, or millipedes, as they are 
called, belonging to the genus Julus, of which there 
are several species, oue of which is shown in the 
engraving. These have long, cylindrical, shining 
bodies, made up of a great number of horay, arch- 
ed divisions, the most of which bear two pairs of 
legs ; they have two short feelers at the head, are 
mostly of a blackish or dark brown color, and 
when disturbed, roll themselves up into a coil. 
Our species are from an inch to an inch and a half 
long, but there is one in South America, having a 
length of six or seven inches. As the books gener- 
ally say that the species of Julus feed upon decay- 
ing vegetable matter, and some state that they are 








‘* WIRE-WORM.?’—Julus. 


beneficial rather than injurious, we thought the 
correspondent referred to must be in error as to 
the cause of the damage, and asked for further 
particulars. He replied as follows: ‘‘I planted 
out last spring a good-sized bed of carnations; 
two-thirds of them where cut down in about a fort- 
night, and I could trace it to nothing else than these 
worms, with which I found the bed to be infested. 
I removed the balance to another part of the gar- 
den, and saved them. I then examined some of 
the lily bulbs in the next bed, and found some of 
the living bulbs partly eaten, with the worms in 
them. .I have destroyed large quantities this au- 
tumn, by slicing apples and turnips, and laying 
them on the infested beds, the worms collecting 
under them in masses, which were removed and 
burned.’’—Testimony so positive from an evident- 
ly intelligent and careful observer, induced us to 
look up the authorities at hand more carefully than 
before, to see if the destructive habits of the Julus 
had been noticed by any one else. Westwood, the 
eminent English entomologist, says that “they feed 
on animal and vegetable substances in a state of 
decay.’? Smee (Eng.) is ‘‘ by no means certain as 
to the functions” they perform, and quotes Bois- 
duval as saying that one Julus is “‘a friend to the 
gardener.” Among American authors, a writer in 
the “ American Cyclopedia,” and others, including 
Morse, the most recent of all, say that they live on 
decaying matter. Packard indefinitely says, “they 
live on vevetable substances, or eat dead earth- 
worms or snails.”” After a long hunt we came up- 
on some light in the “ Practical Entomologist,” by 
the lamented Walsh, which, like its successor, the 











‘“ American Entomologist,” was too good to last. 
Here, in Vol. 2, p. 34, (Dec., 1866,) we find a com- 
plaint of the destruction worked by an Julus in the 
strawberry plants, and other plants, by — their 
roots. Mr. Walsh says: ‘‘So far as is recorded in 
suca authors, as are accessible to me, and so far as 
my own experience extends, all other species of the 
Julus live on decaying vegetable matter, such as 
rotten wood.” Finding this to be a new species, 
Mr. W. goes on to describe it as ulus multistriatus, 
which is the species here figured. It is 1.15 inch 
long, brown, with most of the joints marked with 
numerous minute strie or lines. What is quite 
singular, Mr. Walsh suggests just the same means 
of destroying the ‘ worm,” as that hit upon by the 
Montreal correspondent, only instead of apples and 
turnips, he suggests carrots, potatoes, or parsnips, 
which, he thinks, might be laid under pieces of 
board. It is quite strange that recent writers 
should have overlooked the matter, and that Pack- 
ard, while he mentions the species, omits to give its 
most important wenaracter, in a practical view, and 
to state that it is really destructive. The fact that, 
while most of the Lady-birds are useful in destroy- 
ing other insects, one species is a most destructive 
vegetable feeder, finds a parallel case in the Julus, 
and shows that it will not do toinfer, because some 
species have habits in common, all of similar 
structure are like them in these respects. It must 
now be admitted, that at least one Julus is to be re- 
garded as an enemy, and to avoid confusion, in- 
stead of calling it a wire-worm, or what is worse, 
“‘the wire-worm,” let it be a Millipede. The very 
simple remedies above mentioned seem to be fairly 
successful. If any better ones are discovered, 
we hope that our friends will inform us of them. 
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KiILLInc THE “CABBAGE Worm.’’—The cater- 
pillar of the European Cabbage Butterfly, Pieris 
rape, is without much regard to accuracy generally 
called the ‘Cabbage Worm.”’ Though it is but lit- 
tle troublesome now in the localities where it first 
appeared, there are still many places where it has 
proved very destructive the past season, even ruin- 
ing whole crops, and it is likely to continue to be a 
source of loss to cultivators in various parts of the 
country. Fortunately the natural enemies of the 
insect, especially insect parasites, increase with 
great rapidity, so much so that in places where a 
few years ago it seemed as if cabbage culture must 
be abandoned, the number of the “worms” at 
present is not sufficient to cause any serious loss. 
But cabbage growers cannot afford to feed suc- 
cessive broods of the caterpillar, until they in turn 
feed foes that will increase and in time destroy 
them, but prefer to kill them at once. We have 
published the various remedies that have been pro- 
posed, but we have not seen any that strikes us as 
so feasible as that proposed by the ‘Toronto 
Globe.’”’ It is simply hot water, applied by means 
of an ordinary watering pot. Those who have not 
tried it, are not aware that plants will bear with 
impunity water so hot, that one would suppose 
that it would kill them at once. By starting with 
water Ddoiling hot, or nearly so, it becomes some- 
what cooled by the time- the cabbages are reached, 
it is cooled still more in passing through the air in 
applying it, and the cabbage leaves are so thick 
that they do not become suddenly heated, so that 
by the time the water touches the plant, it is hot 
enough to kill the caterpillars, and not sufficiently 
so to hurt the plant. It is of course, like other ap- 
plications, most effective on the young “ worms.” 
One great difficulty in fighting insects of any kind, 
is due to the fact that they are not taken in timé, 
but left until they have taken full possession. 
Cultivators of cabbages, cauliflowers, and the like, 
should note this for trial next season. 





A New CANKER-WorRM GuarD.—All the attempts 
to combat the destructive Canker-worm, depend 
upon the fact that the female perfect insect 
or moth is wingless, and after she comes out 
of the earth can only ascend the tree to lay eggs 
for her mischievous brood by climbing up the 
trunk. Surrounding the trunk with some obstacle 











that the insect can not pass would seem to bea 
simple matter, but there have been numerous in- 
ventions to accomplish it, many of which will 
answer if properly attended to, but none will be 
perfect safeguards if left to themselves. Most of 
the inventions provide some adhesive material, like 
tar or printer’s ink, or some liquid like oil, over 
which the insect can not pass, These, if not looked 
to, will become bridged over by dust, or by the 
dead iasects, and as soon as a passage way is found 
the mischief is done. Mr. John Bryan, of Conn., 
has invented a guard to which none of the above 
objections willapply. It consists of a stout band 
of vulcanized rubber, about an inch wide; along 
the center of this are closely stuck ordinary pins, 
in a close row, and project about an inch. When 
this strip is tacked around a tree it presents a collar 
of pin points outward. According to the inventor, 
it is impossible for the female moth to crawl over 
this. The pins are inserted by machinery and the 
affair is not expensive. This new invention is called 
the ‘‘Elm City Tree Protector.” 


THe HOUSEHOLD. 


§33~ For other Household Items see “* Basket’? pages. 








Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
Sige 
Pass It Along. 


To hoard up treasures, or to waste them uselessly 
—both are sins against society. Everything should 
be put to some use. Yet, let us not forget that 
there is use in beauty, nor demand that things 
which minister only to the finer tastes, shall need- 
lessly be made to serve the grosser appetites. I 
say ‘‘ needlessly,” for I think no thoughtful mem- 
ber of the great human family, will love to lavish 
much upon his or her ‘finer tastes,’? when sur- 
rounded by neighbors who are suffering for the 
most common necessaries of life. There is neither 
beauty nor utility in packing away, merely for 
preservation, articles that could give pleasure or 
comfort to human beings, though no longer servic- 
able to ourselves, simply because they are ours. It 
shows ill-judged economy, or pure selfishness. 

I think we might all afford more generosity in our 
daily lives. We might trust ourselyes—or rather 
we might trust the great Giver—and share more 
freely with those who have need, without worrying 
about our own to-morrow and its supplies. What 
would happen, do you suppuse, if all the members 
of all the churches should suddenly come a great 
deal nearer than ever before to obeying that most 
trying test put to the young man of great posses- 
sions, who desired to be a follower of Jesus ?— 
‘* Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor; then 
come and follow me.” A good deal of common 
sense would have to go along with the attempt to 
obey such a command. 

But only think of all the chests and closets full 
of out-grown or old-fashioned, but strong and warm 
garments, to be found in qmany houses at whose 
doors the wolf never howls, and where winter’s 
frosts cause no alarm. Then think of the suffering 
poor, whom we “have always with us.” A great 
deal of thoughtless wickedness is practiced in cut- 
ting up for carpet rags cr for linings, garments 
which might do a great deal of service somewhere, 
in their present shape. I never thought of this 
until a friend took me to task, many years ago, for 
cutting up a good sack for some trivial purpose, 
because I did not care to wear it. ‘Only think of 
all the stitches in that sack!” she said. “Whena 
garment has been cut out and made, it ought, if 
possible, to be worn out in that shape.’”’ I thought 
so too, when I came to look at the subject. For 
this reason, good garments should be made with 
simplicity, so that they may never look “‘old-fash- 
ioned,”’ in an offensive sense. 

In some families it is customary to pass baby- 
clothes from one to another, as different mammas 
have need of them, and this practice tends to the 
increase of sisterly love and sympathy. The world 
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will] gain by it, as such affection and helpfulness 
overflow their family limits, until the stranger and 
the poor fee] their effects. A common sorrow, or 
acommon danger, draws human beings together, 
irrespective of the old barriers of family, sect, or 
nation. In times of war, or pestilence, people be- 
gin to feel their dependence upon each other. 
There are so many charitable ‘‘Homes’’ and 
“Children’s Aid Societies,” calling for help, that 
no one ought to feel justified in hoarding unused 
old clothes, which have warmth and comfort in 
them. ‘Charity begins at home,” but it will not 
live and thrive, even there, if always kept at home. 
It is not at all fair for those who can afford to 
purchase reading, to keep it all to themselves, while 
poorer people about them are hungering for some- 
thing to read. Self love itself, should lead us to 
do all in our power toward educating our neigh- 
bors, so that we and our children have good and 
intelligent society. How childish are those men of 
wealth who shut their fine galleries of paintings 
entirely from the public, imagining that they some- 
how get more pleasure from such exclusive pos- 
session of coveted treasures, than they could if the 
treasures were open for the enjoyment of others. 


Allowance for Growth in Children’s Clothes. 


These little boys and girls shoot up so fast, that 
garments made just right at the beginning of the 
season, seem to have shrunken in their proportions 
before the season closes. To avoid this, some 
mothers dress their children in garments made so 
long and loose that they are worn to tatters before 
their wearers have grown to fit the clothes. One 
extreme is as bad as the other, or perhaps a little 
worse; for if garments ever fit, it might as well be 
when they are fresh and new. I saw a little girl 
six years old, wearing the same woolen dress that 
was made for her when three years old. It had 
been made with the skirt turned up almost double, 

















Danger from Sugar. 

In several journals I have lately seen warnings 
against the indiscriminate use of sugar. In the 
November number of the American Agriculturist, I 
find it in “‘ Bee Notes” as follows: “In selecting 
sugar, avoid that having a bluish tint, as we have 
proof that it contains poison that will injure the 








to buying for family use.”—I heard one of my 
neighbors complain of her white coffee sugar, 
which could not be used to sweeten cake or coffee, 
and had a bluish-green tint. 

We are told that the old-fashioned methods of 
refining sugar by means of bullocks’ blood, and 
other harmless mate- 
rials, have been super- 
seded by the use of 





poisonous chemicals, 
and that these are not 
all removed, but remain 
partially in the sugar as 
poisons. The purest 
and best sugars are the 
hard and white, or the 
coarse granulated. The 
brown sugars, which 
many consider sweeter 
than white sugar, are 
actually less sweet. 
They seem sweeter, be- 
cause they dissolve 
more readily in the 
mouth when tasted. 

I don’t see any necessity for using much sugar 
or molasses, but most people differ with me. It is 
indeed an important element of food, but nearly 
every article that we eat contains a certain percent- 
age of sugar, ia a healthy form, and if the cooking 
is done so as to preserve the natural proportion 
of saccharine matter, the needs of the body are 
amply satisfied. I have seen children, (and their 
need of sugar is supposed to be greater than the 
need of adults),live for weeks or months without a 
single lump of sugar, or bit of candy, or piece of 
cake, or sip of molasses or honey ; and they never 









































Fig. 1.—CONVENIENT 





WOOD-BOX. 





and with large seams, capable of “letting out.” 
Afterwards the skirt and sleeves were pieced down 
under a row of trimming. It struck me as a little 
too bad, to oblige the child of three to carry about 
her the cloth needed to clothe her two or three 
years afterward. There were younger children, 
and it would have been quite as good economy to 
have passed the out-grown garments of tae elder 
one, along down the ranks, to be worn by the one 
they best fitted. A little dress, of good material 
and well made, will do service for three or four 
young children, aseason each. It is always best 
to make allowance fora child’s growth in measur- 
| ing its new clothes, but care must be used not to 
burden it with unnecessary weight. Skirts of flan- 
nel or felt should not have deep tucks, as they are 
not only increased in weight, as a consequence, but 
are thus made more bungling, and fit to the figure 
less warmly. Skirts that have become too long for | 
their growing owners, can be pieced down with 
some kind of trimming. Oftena plain strip of some 
darker shade of the same color, improves the ap- 
pearance, while it enlarges the garment. A cuff 
of the same on each sleeve, and astrip for a belt, if 
needed to lengthen the waist, may all be added 
without much trouble, and this is better than let- 
ting out burdensome tucks in heavy material. 





| kind, they never thought of them. After a fast of 
| this kind, (with plenty of wholesome food, and 


| household gear, may have seemed strange or exag- 





seemed to miss the sweets, or to suffer in t! e least 
from lack of them. Not seeing anything of the 


fruit, and milk), the effect of sugar, or candy, or 
cake, is plainly perceptible. The breath is imme- 


bees. The same advice might be offered in regard | 





diately affected, and the appetite capricious. The 
child professses to be hungry, but says ‘No, I 
don’t want bread ; I want something sweet. 

Some suppose that this proves a natural appetite 
for concentrated sweets, but by the same reasoning 
you can prove a “natural appetite” for alcoholic 
drinks. Since it is not convenient for us to dis- | 
pense entirely with the use of sugar, it is very de- | 
sirable that we should have it in the most whole- | 
some condition, and all enlightened people should | 
refuse to purchase the most doubtful kinds, and | 
use only the hard white or coarse granulated sugars. 
Few of us can examine for ourselves into the purity 
of sugars that we purchase, though a good magni- 
fying glass may enable us to detect the adultera- 
tions of common fine white sugar with corn-starch, 
flour, or terra alba, and other impurities. 


Economy of Water in Washing. 


Doubtless most of my readers have heard of the 
method of washing without boiling white clothes, 
by spreading the clothes fresh from the suds in 
which they were washed, to bleach for an hour or 
soin the hot sunshine, then rinsing them in two 
clear waters, or “‘sudsing ” and rinsing them. This 
method saves both fuel and water in summer 
time, provided you have green grass on which to 
spread your clothes. Now I think of it, I dare say 
some of my talk about the difficulties of cleansing | 





gerated to some housekeepers in well regulated es- 
tablishments. I do not wish to complain, but I will | 
confess that in my various unprofitable movings 
about in eleven years, I have had grass about the 
house only twice, one summer each time. At other 
times the clay or sand, or fine black mold in the 
yard and around the doors, has served another pur- | 





person than Jack Frost. 
| plenty and cheap in Minnesota. 





pose than to make washing and cleaning an easy 
| task. Combined with this lack of grass for children 
to play on, and upon which their soiled garments 
might be bleached, and with the presence of un- 
| limited quantities of black “dirt,” has been the 
| frequent difficulty of obtaining soft water in suffi- 
cient quantity for easy washing. So I suppose I 
| may have spoken feelingly about the difficulties of 
| washing-day. 
| But here comes another applicant for service, 
| professing to save labor in the laundry—no less a 
His service is certainly 
I am assured that 
one rinsing or simply “ sudsing,”’ is just as effectual 





Fig. 2.—IMPROVED QUILTING-FRAME. 


as two rinsings after boiling, if you hang out your 
clothes and let them freeze dry. I am told that the 
clothes look as well, and smell as fresh and sweet 
as under the old plan, but I have not tried the 
method, it being now only November. If I get 
very tired of melting snow for the processes of 
washing, during the coming winter, perhaps I shall 
try the new plan advised by my neighbors, but not 
with entire faith that the result will be satisfactory. 
Still the advice comes from good housekeepers, 
who state that they have tried it themselves. 


Hulled Corn. 


This isa genuine country luxury. Though not 
very easy of preparation, a large quantity can be 
made at one time, to be eaten cold or warmed over 
in some way. If you wish only a six-quart pan- 
ful of corn when hulled, take half that quantity of 
shelled corn. The same amount of ashes, or three 
quarts, is sufficient to make the lye, if hard wood- 
ashes are used. To the ashes add six quarts of 
water, heat and boil several minutes, skimming as 
impurities rise. A little cold water poured in, set- 
tles the lye when set off from the fire. Turn the 
lye off from the ashes, and strain it intoa kettle 


| with the corn. Boil it briskly half-an-hour, stirring 











Fig, 8.—ONE CORNER OF FRAME. 


it frequently. By this time the skins of the kernels 
should be loose and stip off easily. Strain off the 
lye, or skim out the corn, and rinse the kerneis 
well with several waters. Then wash the corn coy- 
ered with water in a large pan, rubbing it well with 
your hands until the black chits come off. Then 
rinse until the water looks clear. Put it back into 
the clean kettle, with clean water enough to cover 
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it, and boil it slowly until quite soft, adding hot 
water when necessary, and stirring frequently. 
When quite soft salt it—a large table-spoonful for 
six quarts of soft corn. To be eaten with milk 
or cream, or sweetened cream, or sugar, or butter. 


ee a ————— 


Some Household Conveniences. 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y., 





eager Ss 
Wherever wood is burned, something to hold it is 
necessary, as a matter of neatness as well as to pro- 
tect the floor and wall where the wood is placed. 
In former volumes we have given designs for rus- 
tic and other wood-boxes, suitable for a sitting- 
room, and here give one from our ingenious corre- 
spondent, Mr. Snook, which, though intended for 
the kitchen, with a little care in finishing, may be 
made to serve for other rooms. This box, which is 
shown in figure 1, should be of stuff not less than 
3-inch thich, and all the better if of inch boards. 
The large compartment, for holding wood, is 22 
inches high, 14 in. wide, and 22 in. long, inside 
measurement. The side portion, B, with sloping 
lid, is 10 inches deep, the same wide, and of course 
as long as the other portion. “Below this is the 
drawer, #, shown partly open. For the kitchen 
the box may be painted, to conform to the general 
woodwork, but for other rooms a pleasing finish 
may be given by papering the exterior with wall- 
paper. Very clever imitations of oak, walnut, and 
other woods, are now made in, wall-paper, some of 
which would be appropriate for such a use as this. 
Of course the large division is for wood, and it 
should be recollected that the durability of the box 
will depend much upon the care taken by the per- 
son who keeps it supplied. If the wood is dumped 
by the armful into the box with a crash, it will last 
but a short time. There is a right and a wrong 
way in so simple an operation as dropping an arm- 
ful of wood. The drawer may be used for kind- 
lings, and the compartment above as a receptacle 
for dust-pan and brush, stove-blacking, etc. ; or 
these may go below and the kindlings above. 


An Improved Quilting Frame. 


On rare occasions a quilting frame is in demand 


the way, especially if people are so short-sighted 
as to build a country house without a garret. The 
old style of quilting frame, in which the sides and 
ends are tied together, or insecurely held by pins, 
and the whole set upon the backs of four chairs, is 
still in use. It is a bungling affair, with nothing 
but cheapness to recommend it. The frame pro- 
posed by Mr. Snook, and represented in figures 2 
and 3, is a great improvement over the common 





oue, especially as it can “stand alone,” it being 
provided with legs of itsown. Figure 2 shows the 
frame as set up; the side pieces, M, M, are 20 ft. 
long, 24 in. wide, and 1 inch thick ; several slots, 
an inch wide, and 20 in. long, are cut in these, as 








| the engraving. 


| light blow, so that it will take a course simi- 
in a family, but when not in use it is very much in | 
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Fig. 2.—GAME WITH SWINGING STRIKER. 





seen in the engraving. The end pieces, B, B, are 
about 8 feet long, the other dimensions being the 
same as for thesides. The legs, P, P, are 2 ft. 4 or 
6 in. long, of square 2-inch stuff, and are worked 
down to one inch square at the bottom. In the 
top of each leg is firmly driven or screwed a half- 
inch iron bolt, which projects three inches, and up- 
on the upper half of which is a thread, upon which 
a winged nut, Z, easily turns. Figure 3 gives one 
corner of the frame, and shows the manner in which 
the parts are held together by the screw and winged 
nut; the slots in the side and end pieces allow the 
frame to be quickly adjusted to a small or large 
quilt. Strips of tist, or thick woolen cloth, are 
tacked upon the inner edges of the frame, to which 
the edges of the quilt are attached by basting, or, 
if preferred, small screw-eyes may be inserted every 
five inches, to which the edge of the quilt may be 
fastened by a few stitches, 





BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Indoor Games of Marbles. 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 





[Girls do not often play at out-door games of marbles, 
but here are some games at which girls as well as boys 
may play. These are given by our friend Mr. y 
Snook, who invents so many useful things 
for older people, but does not forget the 
young folks.—Ep.] 

A Marsir-BoarpD WITH MALLET STRIKER. 
—This boaru (fig. 1) is made of pine or other 
light wood, an inch and a half thick, thirty 
inches long, and about fifteen inches wide, 
with strips one-quarter inch thick, nailed 
around the edge, to project an inch and a half 
above the surface of the board. Near the 
center of the board is placed one end of the 
guard-strip, B, which is one-quarter of an 
inch thick, one inch wide, and six inches 
long, nailed or glued at the angle shown in 
With a compass strike six 
circles, cach six inches in diameter, marking 
them with a pencil, or paint, and number 
from 10 to 100, in the manner shown at figure 
1. The game isto place the marble or smali 
ball at A, and with a little mallet strike it a 


lar to the dotted lines. Each player is allow- 
ed five shots, or the use of five marbles. A 
marble stopping within a circle, is counted 
the number of the circle, but if it rests upon 
the line, or outside of a circle, the stroke 
is lost, and no number counted. It will require con- 
siderable skill to strike the marble just hard enough to 
stop within the circle numbered 80 or 100, which all will 
play for. A game requiring more skill on the part of 
the players to gain the highest number, is shown in the 

PorRTABLE MARBLE-BoOARD WITH SWINGING STRIKER.— 

In this, (fig. 2) the di- 

mensions of the board == 
are as in figure 1. 
. Within five inches of 
one end there is placed = 
} an arch of wood or wire 
B: one foot in hight, and 
+ should be so arranged 
as to be readily re 
moved, or fold down 
upon the board when : 
not in use, A leaden 
ball half-inch in diame- 
ter, is suspended by 
string from the top of 
the arch; the lower 
part of the ball should 
just miss the board 
when swinging. Circles 
and a triangle are drawn 
upon the board and 
numbered as in figure 
2. A common - sized 
marble is placed one 
inch toward the center 
from the ball. The 
game is played by tak- 
ing the swinging ball in 
one hand, and holding it out over the end of the board, 
and, when the proper position is thought to be reached, 
to let it swing inward; it will be quite likely to strike 
the marble, and that will come at rest perhaps near the 
opposite end of the board. Five strokes are allowed 
each player; a stroke is the first swinging movement of 











































the ball after leaving the hand, and two strokes in suc- 
cession missing the marble, is called one stroke, and is to | 
be so counted, also should the marble be moved just to 
or a little beyond the dotted lines, Z, it is counted asa 
stroke. The point is to so strike the marble that it will 
stop within one of ihe circles or triangles, of course the 
player having the greatest number of counts wins the 
game. A game much simpler, yet requiring skill to win 
repeatedly, we call the 

Set MARBLE Game, in which all the marbles are placed 
in position before a stroke is made. The board is of the 
same size as in the other games, only the strip is left off 
at one end. Three inches from the end, and at equal 
distances apart, are placed four marbles; two inches 
from this row, and equally distant from one another, is 
placed another row, containing five marbles; five inches 
from the open end is placed a row containing four mar- 
bles. After measuring off the distances here given, a 
small indentation is made at each point, which is easily 
done by striking a marble or bullet with a hammer at the 
point desired, and should be just deep enough to keep 
the marble from rolling about. With the mallet each 
player strikes in succession the four marbles near the 
open end of the board, which, when rolling, should dis- 
place as many as possible at the opposite end; after the 
four marbles have been knocked to the opposite end of 
the board, the vacant numbered places are counted up, if 
all are vacant, a count of 190 will be made, but there will 
usually be less, unless the players are skillful. After one 
has taken his four shots, the marbles are set for the next. 
These games may be played by two or several persons ; 








Fig. 1.—GAME OF MARBLES WITH MALLET. 


each playing in turn, which may be decided by drawing 
lots, or by agreement among themselves. 
———-- — + ——t © mee 
The Doctor’s Correspondence. 
As usual, I have a budget of letters asking questions, 





Fig. 3.—SET GAME OF MARBLES. 


and as usual, I fear that I shall disappoint some of my 
young friends, who will eagerly look for answers, and 
not find them. A bright boy or girl will in a few minutes 
ask more questions than the wisest man can answer in & 
long while. Indeed, a great many of the questions that 
come to me are unanswerable, Every year people are 
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finding out more and more abiut ‘the wait we , live i in, 
but the most learned is soon brought to a point where he 
must say “I do not know.” ...Master F. J. P., Ionia Co., 
Mich., profits by what he reada, for having an insect to 
send, he made a very clever case by boring a block of 
wood as I directed some time ago. But my young friend 
should not use tacks to fasten in the plug. I wonder 
that the post-office people did not see them and charge me 
letter postage. Such things when sent by mail must be 
tied only, and in such a manner that they can be opened 
readily. The case contained 
THE POTATO OR TOMATO WORM 


in the pupa state ; this was found in a manure heap, but 
they are generally in the ground. Most of you, I think, 
know the fat green ‘* worm” or caterpillar, that makes 
such work with the tomato and potato vines; it is as 
large as a small boy's finger, and has a horn at its tail, 
which some people think isa sting ; it neither stings 
nor bites, and is harmless to everything but the plants— 
but how it does eat them! When this caterpillar has made 
its growth, it goes into the ground, throws off its skin, 
and appears something like a curious little brown jug 
with a handle. Next season the fellow wakes up, bursts 
its brown shell, and comes out a Jarge quick-flying moth, 
which you sometimes see at dusk about the flowers, 
where it hovers, and runs its long tongue into them in 
search of honey. The part which makes the haadle to 
the jug-like pupa, is the case that holds the long tongue. 
The scientific name of the insect is Sphinx quinquema- 
culata, the Five-spotted Sphinx...... Another boy, in 
Iowa, wishes some simple way to make 


BLACK OR VIOLET INE. 


Violet ink I know nothing about making, and less 
about using. I think it should never be used; indeed, 
people as a matter of safety should let these fancy inks 
alone. Good black ink we know will last for centuries, 
and if it fades can be restored again. Unless you use 
a great deal of ink, it will be cheaper to buy it, than to 
be at the trouble of making it, but as it is well enough 
to know how, I will tell you one of the ways. The best 
ink is made of galls and copperas, (Sulphate of Iron), 
water, and a little gum is used to keep the ink from 
spreading; these are all that any ink need contain. There 
are different ways of putting these together; as you ask 
for the simplest, I give it. Into an ordinary quart bottle 
put a pint of rain-water and two ounces of broken galls, 
not powdered, but broken up as fine as wheat grains ; 
you can break them by putting them into a piece of 
strong cloth, and pounding them with a mallet. Let the 
galls and water stand in a warm place for a week or more, 
shaking every day, or as often as convenient. Then add 
haif-an-ounce of gum arabic, and three-fourths of an 
ounce of copperas, and shake occasionally for three 
or four days or more. The ink will then be ready 
for use, and may be poured off from the dregs, or left on 
them, as you choose, but if left, you must take care in 
pouring off the ink when wanted, not tostirup the dre 
This ink will be pale when first written with, but will 
grow jet black in time. Should it not flow readily from 
the pen, add a little sugar, not more than a guarter of an 
ounce to the pint. A few bruised cloves will help to pre- 
vent mold, but nothing except keeping it stopped, will 
prevent this, or any other ink, from drying up and be- 
coming thick in the inkstand. 

PUMPKIN-SEED MATS. 


A question comes to me, which should go to Aunt Sue, 
but as there is not time to send it to her and get a reply,and 
as the seeds are likely to be more plenty this month, than 
later, I take the liberty of answering it myself, though out 
of my line. THe Doctor]. Yes, Alice B., I have ‘heard 
of pumpkin-seed mats,” and what is more,-of “ melon- 
seed bags.”” When I was a youngster the girls and voung 
women ‘carried a retécule, and the old women carried a bag; 
they were both the same thing, but it was thought more 
genteel to sayreticule. These bags were of various sizes, 
shapes, and materials, and answered the place of pockets. 
No doubt your fathers and mothers can recollect what a 
wonderful thing their grandmother’s bag was, and the 
many nice things that came out of it. The bags of the 
older persons were strong and large; those of the young 
girls were small, and of some fancy material, often of 
beads of various colors, worked into pretty figures. At 
one time melon-seed bags were in fashion; these were 
made of the seeds of the musk-melon, and black, cut- 
glass beads of various sizes ; these were strung on strong 
silk, to make an open-work net, and this was lined with 
silk. These bags were very pretty, and no one would 
guess at the material without first examining it closely. 
But about the pumpkin-secd mat. The seeds—those of 
squash will answer quite as well—are to be dried, then 
all the poor and small ones picked out, so as to have 
them alike in size; if the thin film or skin of the seeds 
has not fallen off in drying, it shonld be rubbed off, to 
Jeave a clear white surface. You will need some very 
strong linen thread and a needle. Begin by stringing 18 
seeds, passing the needle and thread throngh their small 
ends, and tie the thread securely; this will give you a 





rosette of seeds, standing on their dpe. how palnaen 
each two of these seeds put two other seeds, the thread 
passing throngh the large ends of the seeds of the 
first row, and through the small ends of those in the 
second row. The diagram will show how this is done. 
For the third row, put three seeds in the spaces between 
the pairs of the second row, and so continue, using four 
seeds for the next, and so on, until the mat is large 





Fig. 1.—PUMPKIN-SEED MAT. 


enough. [f intended fora toilet table, the mat may be 
finished with a fringe at the edge, and a bow in the cen- 
ter, of any desired color. If tobe used for a tea-pot, then 
it is better if left plain, except a bow in the middle. If 
strong thread is used, and the knots at each row carefully 
made, the mat will be much more serviceable than one 
would suppose. 


_—_—— +O 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of 26 letters: 

My 1, 11, 19, 5, is a city in Italy. 

My 3, 19, 9, 12, 2, 23, 24, is a city in Persia. 

My 18, 26, 19, 10, 22, 3, 8, 21, 7, is a city in Tennessee. 

My 4, 20, 18, 24, is a city in Massachusetts. 

My 22, 25, 16, 17, 14, 26, isa city in Austria. 

My 24, 28, 15, 8, 7, 19, is a city in Italy. 

My 6, 12, 17, 22, 18, 21, 8, 16, is a city in Kentucky. 

My whole is a city, and where situated. E. W. 

METAGRAM. 

Entire, I’m often seen on people’s faces, 

Adding no charm to any of their graces ; 

Beheaded, by a certain class I’m worn, 

More to protect or hide than to adorn. 

Behead again and you will see a bird 

(Its song is not the sweetest ever heard !) 

Restore my heads; curtail (one letter shorter), 

You then will see what floats upon the water. 

Behead me now and quickly you will find 

An animal, most useful to mankind. 

Curtail me once again, and you will see 

Something that might be “ short for” you and me. 
DM. W. 

PUZZLE. 

Take one quarter of a pear, half of a quince, half ot a 
pear, half of a plum, and another quarter of a pear, and 
make a delicious fruit. SALLIE. 

CROSS WORD. 
My first is in take but not in bring, 
My next is in knight but not in king, 
My third is in eat but not in drink, 
My fourth is in judge but not in think, 
My fifth is in snow but not .n hail, 
My sixth is in picket but not in rail, 
My seventh is in hut but not in shed, 
My eighth is in cot but not in bed, 
My ninth is in dark put not.in light, 
My tenth is in strength but not in might, 
My eleventh is in cent but not in dime, 
My twelfth is in mortar but not in lime, 
My thirteenth is in ale but not in tea, 
My fourteenth is in lake but not in sea, 
My whole, in these pages, you oftentimes find, 
‘Tis improving and pleasant and just to my mind. 
SYDNORA. 
BLANK DECAPITATIONS. 

(Fill the first blank in each sentence with the word 
which is to be beheaded for the second blank.) 

pe him and asked what him. 

2. In the night I heard the dog and the ———- 

hoot. 

8. The latter took 














as soon as it was - 























4. Please carefully. 
5. I scarcely dared to the paper. 
6. Its was feet. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. Aconsonant. 2. Large. 3. Theend. 4. Adivision 


of animals. 5. Totax. 6. To beg. 7%. A consonant. 
OnIon. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. Atree. 2. Agas. 38. Northern. 4. A vowel, and 
light blows. 5. A Ru issian river. ORION. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
NoumEricaL Entema.—Saint Peter's. 
Cross Worp.—Mabel. 
P1.—A millstone and the human heart 
Are driven ever round, 
If they have nothing else to grind, 
They must themselves be ground. 


SyNCOPATIONS.—1. Feather, father. 2. Cart, cat. 8. Coral, 
coal. 4. Heart, hart. 5. Trowel, towel. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. SQUARE REMAINDERS. 


G B—EAR 
RAG F—ARE 
RULER F—RED 
GALILEO HIDDEN TRANSPOSED FRUITS, 
GELID 1. Pear. 2. Grape. 3. Quince. 
RED 1, Berry. 5. Peach. 
oO CHARADEF.—Partridge. 


PvuzzLE.—DID. (D stands for 500, consequently two Ds 
equal one thousand. Divide the two Ds by one, or I, and 
you have DID.) 

A Ciry.—New York. 


CONCEALED SQUARE Worp. TRANSPOSITIONS. 


CONCH 1. Part, trap. 
OMAHA 2. Scar, cars. 
NAIAD 3. Tame, meat. 
CHASE | 4. Arm, mar. 
HADES 5. Rap, par. 


Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc., to P. T. V., George, J. C, 
C., John Smith, Bella, Sid, Kitty, C.F. Y., Patsie, C.J. 
D., Geo. W. W., and Erastus, 


SEAL bk kaa ch abies 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and not to 245 Broadway. 


Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


ADELE.—A butterfly is a rather pretty ‘‘shape for a 
pen-wiper.” Cut two pieces of black cloth the shape of 
figure 1, but about twice as large. Button-hole one piece 
around the edge with yellow silk or worsted. (This 
keeps it in good shape.) Work yellow dots all round the 
edge, and the six dots in the center of the lower wings 








Fig. 1.—BUTTERFLY PEN-WIPER. 


blue. Cut half a dozen pieces of black silk (or muslin) a 
little smaller than the pattern, to put between the pieces 
of cloth. Chain-stitch the lines between the upper and 
lower wings with red. Roll up a small piece of black 
velvet (black cloth will do), and fasten it on to the work- 
ed piece by red worsted, sewed over and over. Before 
sewing the body into place, put all the pieces together 
where they belong, and fasten them all in place by sew- 





Fig. 2.—PART OF SHADE. 


| ing onthe body. Sew two black beads on the head, for 


eyes, and draw a piece of waxed Diack silk through the 
head for the long feelers or antenna. 

AuicE G. 8.—Your letter reached me too late to give 
you any hints for yonr Christmas-tree. By ‘‘ many scraps 
of wool,” do you mean picces of colored worsted? A 
good way to use up the latter is to knit reins for little 
boys to ‘play horsie ” ; these are always acceptable, and 
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a few toy sleigh-bells sewed on where the different colors 
join, make them very attractive. I hardly know what to 
suggest for “the pictures of fruit-cans,” unless they 
would do for lamp-shades, one in each section, like figure 
2. Or for shaving-cases, figure 8. Cut two pieces of 
card-bourd any shape you choose; paste a strip of gilt 
(or other ornamental) paper around the edge, stick your 
picture on the center, cut a number of thin papers a 








Fig. 8.—A SHAVING-PAPER CASE. 


little smaller than the case, and fasten all together with a 
fine string. Ornament with a bow of ribbon, and hang 
it up by ‘“ Papa’s” shaving-stand. 

ANNIE Burns.—Directions for making a toilet-set, in- 
cluding most of the articles you mention, have been al- 
ready given in the American Agriculturést. If you will 
turn to the number for June last, you will find them. 

W. Parsons.—Much obliged, but we want only original 
contributions. 

Harry B. CRAMER sends two puzzles for the American 
Agriculturist, one of them is—‘‘ Be above making mis- 
chief in a family between man and wife,” and the other 
is—‘‘ J. Underhill, Andover, Mass.” The lad says he is 
twelve years old, and made these puzzles himself. Now, 
as I happen to know that these puzzles are over twenty 
years old, Mr. H. B. C. must be older than he thinks he 
is, if he made them himself. 

Gussiz.—I presume the “word which rbymes each 
time you behead it,”’ is ‘** Laboratory”; ¢e. g., laboratory, 
aboratory, boratory, oratory; ratory, atory; tory, ory; 
ry, y. If any of you know of any other word which 
will do the same, we should be glad to hear from them. 





4 meme GQ pen 
How Things are Done in Other 
Countries.—Flour from the Grain. 


Last month we described the old and slow ways of 
thrashing, by trampling out the grain by means of horses 
and other animals, and compared this with our quick 
way of doing the same work by machinery. We also 
told you that in some countries the people do not im- 
prove at all in their ways of doing work, but carry on 
their farming exactly as it is described in the Old Testa- 
ment, in the earliest times of which we have any record. 
Thrashing is the first step towards making the grain into 
bread, and after describing this we had not room, last 
month, to say anything about the next step —grinding 
the grain--which we propose to do now. As you may 
suppose, grain that has been trampled out on an earthen 
thrashing floor will be very far from clean; it is mixed 
not only with the chaff, but also much fine earth from 
the thrashing place, and these must be separated before 
the grain is ground, 
of wind blows away all such stuff, and the grain comes 
out very clean. Then almost every farmer has a ‘‘fan- 
ning-mill,” with which, if the grain is not clean enough, 
as it comes from the thrashing machine, he can finish it. 
It is also used for grain, beans, etc., that are thrashed 
with a flail. In the fanning-mill, the grain falls upon 
sieves of different sizes, where it is shaken, while all the 
while a large fan-wheel blows astrong and steady stream 
of air over it, and the grain comes out bright and clean ; 
the chaff and dust are blown away, the sieves remove all 
the small and poor wheat grains, and also the seeds of 
weeds that are often mixed with it. The work is done 








In our thrashing machines a blast | 





very neatly and quickly, and the wheat and other grain 
leaves the mill all ready to be ground. 

But the ancient farmers had no fanning-mills, indeed 
they were not known anywhere until about, 100 years 
ago, and it was very slow work for them to clean their 
grain, as it is to those people who have learned no new 
ways since the flood. Last month we told you that the 
Mexicans where quite as much behind the r:st of the 
world in all such matters, as are the people of Eastern 
countries ; we do not mean all Mexicans, but those who 
live away in the parts where there are but few people, 
and the few who do live there are much more like Indians 
than like Europeans, and if you were to live among 
them, as we have, you would get a glimpse of the ways 
in which the farmers managed before the Christian era. 
When the Mexican has trodden out his—or her—wheat, 
(for the women quite as often do it as the men), by the 
use of horses, oxen, or even goats, then it is gathered in 
a heap, and a windy day is waited for. When there is a 
good breeze blowing, the wheat is thrown, by means of 
a rude wooden scoop-shovel, against the wind ; the heavy 
grains soon fall, while the light chaft and dust, are blown 
toa distance. It looks very droll to see them throw up 
the wheat as if for the fun of the thing, but they man- 
age it very cleverly, so that the clean 
wheat will fall ina pile, and not be scatter- 
ed, as you would suppose, far and wide. 
This operation is called winnowing, and 
it was by this that grain was cleaned in 
very old times. The grain being cleaned, 
the next operation before we can get a 
loaf of bread, is to grind it, to make flour, 
coarse or fine. In the grinding, a mill 
is used, but before we notice the ancient 
mill of the old world, Jet us look at a very 
ancient one of the new world. In most of 
their farming the Mexicans use the imple- 
ments now common in Eastern countries, 
and which are just like those of very 
early times, but in their mills, or grinding 
affairs, they borrow from another class 
of ancients. In various parts of Mexico, 
there are ruins of very old buildings and 
towns ; these are generally mere heaps 
of rubbish, but some have the walls still 
standing ; when these were built, or who 
built them, is not known; the Indians 
of the present day know as little about 
them as we do. In these ruins, among 
picces of broken pots of various kinds, are 
found the grinding stones formerly used 
by the people who built these now ruin- 
ed houses. The stones are shaped like 
that shown in fig. 1; a slanting bench of 
very hard stone, with a sort of pestle or grinder. A 
stone of this kind is called a metafe, (pronounced in three 
syllables), and is a very important article in Mexican 
housekeeping. Those found in the ruins, though much 
worn, show much better work than those made at pres- 
ent. The way in which the metate is used is this: the 
woman kneels at the higher end, and putting a handful 
of grain on the stone, takes the rubbing stone by 
both hands, and bearing hard uponit, crushes and grinds 
the grain into a coarse flour. It is slow work, and as the 
Mexicans are not a provident people, but live “from 
hand to mouth,” there is seldom any flour on hand, but 
if breakfast, or other meal is to be prepared, the woman 
starts with the grain, and has to make the flour before 
any bread or cakes can be baked. So far as we know, 
the use of the metate is not known in the old world, but 
it is very old in the new. The earliest mill of which we 
have any account, consists of the twe circular stones ; 
the lower one is fixed, while the upper one is movable, 
and has a hole in the middle through which the grain is 
dropped, and an upright stick placed in it near the edge, 
serves as the handle by which it is turned around. The 
engraving, fig. 2, shows this mill, and the manner of 
using it. The ‘‘two women grinding at a mill,’ men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, may still be seen in the Eastern 
countries, as they were in old, old times; indeed among 





Fig. 1.—A MEXICAN METATE. 


the country people in some parts of Ireland, almost pre- 
cisely such a mill may be seen in use. Grinding grain 
by such a mill is very slow work. In Mexico we have 
seen just such a mill, only several times larger, and in- 
stead of an upright stick by which the upper stone could 
be turned by hand, has a projecting one, to which a don 


| key was hitched. A donkey, especially a Mexican one, 
is not at best a fast animal, and when hitched to such a 
mill, he appears to try how slow he can be, and yet move. 

We do not know that our patience was ever so much 
tried, as in getting a few bushels of wheat ground with 
this most primitive mill. These grinding affairs, the me- 
tate, and the simple mills, leave the bran mixed with the © 
flonr. This is in part separated, in Mexico at least, by 
shaking the whole, as it comes from the mill, in a sort of 
sieve, made by fastening a piece of skin to a hoop; this 
does not sift, but shaking brings the bran to the top, and 
it is blown off by the breath; sometimes, but rarely, regular 
sieves are used. If you would see how much better and 
quicker we do all these things, you should ask permission 
to visit the nearest flouring mill, where water or steam- 
power take the place of the woman at the metate or mill, 
and where the stones fly round with a buzz, and the ground 
wheat, when it comes from between the stones, passes 
into a big revolving sieve that separates the fine flour, 
the middlings, and the bran. Indeed, so ingenious are 
our mechanics in helping our farmers, that we have mills 
which are as complete in themselves, as the large flour- 
ing mills in the great wheat-growing states, and with 











which, set in motion by his horses, the farmer can turn 








Fig. 2.—ANCIENT AND EASTERN MILL, 


out the finest flour. If you will look back at last month’s 
American Agriculturist, you will see on page 456, figure 1, 
a mill of this kind, intended for farm use. We do not 
believe in boasting, but we do believe in appreciating 
the good things we have, and in feeling gratefal for them. 
A large share of our boys and girls live upon farms, and 
it is only right that they should know how much better 
a farm-life is in this country, than :t is in some others. 
Let them compare the rude metate, and the almost as 
rude hand-mill here described, with the very complete 
and compact mill in last month’s paper, and when they 
know that in everything that relates to farm life, and 
home comforts, the farmer in this country is as much 
better off, than those in the historic lands of the East, or 
in our neighboring country Mexico, they should be thank- 
ful that their lot has placed them where life is easier, 
and that one of the most necessary articles—bread, is pot 
earned by quite so much “ sweat of the brow,” 


ens 0 
The Doctor’s Talks — A Look at 
Lapland and the Lapps. 


Some of you will wonder why the Doctor begins the 
New Year of his ‘‘ Talks,”’ with a subject so unlike those 
he usually chooses, One reason is—I like—and so do all 
of you I think—variety, and as in answering several of 
my correspondents I have had to talk about “ bugs and 
beasts,’ I thought you would like to know about the 
Lapps, about which we hear so little—even less than we 
do about the Icelanders. Then again, I usually talk on 
some subject that I know something about, and it will 
be a change to take one about which I know almost 
nothing, besides in this case I shall learn something, as 
well as yourselves.—“ Yes, and take it all out of a book,” 
some bright youngster will say.—Not so fast my boy, I 
shall give you new and original matter, though it will 
not be mine, and this brings me to the principal reason 
why my “Talk” is this time about Lapland. A very 
good friend of yours—that is he is a good friend of the 
American Agriculturist, and of course must be of its 
family of youngsters, Mr. Krohn, who lives in Norway, 
has been off among the Lapps, and he sends us a number 
of excellent photographs, and a very full account of the 
country and the people, I have had engravings made 
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from two of the photographs, and his account, which 
was not intended to be printed and is very long, I shall 
use to make a “ Talk,” for you.—Well now, in the first 
place, look for Lapland on your maps. You, of course, 
find it in Europe, but not, at least it is not in any of my 
maps, put down as a regular division, but Lap-land or 
the land of the Lapps, ex- 
tends across the northern- 
most parts of Norway, Swe- 
den, and Russia, and borders 
on the Arctic sea. It is said 
that the Lapps once had 
what is now Norway and 
Sweden, but that they have 
been gradually pushed north 
by more powerful nations, 
until they now have only a 
narrow territory, with the 
Arctic Ocean on one side and 
high mountains with per- 
petual snow on the other. 
There are only about 30,000 
of them altogether, and these 
are scattered in tribes, which 
have but little to do with 
each other, and according to 
Mr. K., they speak such dif- 
ferent languages that those 
from one part of the country 
can not understand those 
from another part, though 
they all call themselves one 
nation. Though professedly 
Christians, they are very su- 
perstitious, and believe in 
witches and spirits, good and 
evil. Asa rule they are very 
small, the men being rarely 
over five and often under 
four feet high, and the wom- 
en much smaller; they have’ | 
dark skins, very black and ({S2>-7 
straight hair, very little 

beard, which they pull out 

when young, and dark, deeply set eyes. They dress in 
woolen cloth in summer, and in furs in winter, and are 
fond of gay colors. They use when traveling on the 
snow akind of skates, called “‘ skiders,”’ which are made 
of light wood, one of them as long as the person who 
wears it, and the other a foot shorter; the feet are fast- 
ened to the middle of these by thongs, and with them 
he can skim over the snow so fast that he can overtake 
the swiftest animal. Per- 
haps if asked what you know 
about the Laplanders, almost 
every one of you would ans- 
wer—‘ Reindeer ’’—and you 
would be right, for this is 
the most peculiar thing 
about them, and they are the 
only people in the world who 
regularly use any kind of a 
deer as a domestic animal. 
I don’t intend to give you a 
full history of the Lapps, or 
to tell you all that Mr. K. 
writes about them, but only 
about the points shown in 
the pictures, the people, their 
houses, and their reindeer. 
As to the people, the upper 
picture shows their dress, 
and with what I have already 
said about them, you will 
have a good idea of how they 
look. The men show much 
skill in carving articles from 
reindeer’s horns, and the 
women in weaving ribbons 
and other finery of bright 
colors to wear. Some of the 
Lapps are wandering tribes, 
living always in tenis and 
moving from place to place ; 
others build huts of stones 
and moss (as in figure 1), 
which they live in in winter, 
and take to their tents only 
in summer, when they go 
from the mountains down to 
the sea, while others still, 
called the Fisher Lapps, live near the water all the year 
in the most miserable huts, surrounded by heaps of 
decaying fish; these are regarded as the lowest of 
all and they are so dirty as to be very unpleasant 
people. The tents are made like those of some of our 
Western Indians; a lot of poles placed together to 
form a cone, and this is covered in summer with coarse 
cloth, and in winter with skins; a hearth or fire-place of 








stones is made in the middle of the tent, and the smoke 
goes out ata hole inthe top. The floor is covered with 
skins, and in this place, not more than six feet across, 
the whole family sleep at night, and huddle around the 
fire by day. All their furniture consists of a chest for the 
best clothes, a few bowls, pots, and kettles. Living in 





Northern States, and very abundant in Lapland. The 
deer gives its owner no trouble about feeding or stabling; 
it digs its own food from under the snow, and all the 
housing it gets isa pen at night to keep off wolves; in 
summer it feeds upon the leaves of trees and upon green 
herbs. Sometimes the deer are wild, but they can be 

made very tame and become 
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Fig. 1—aA FAMILY OF LAPPS AND THEIR HUT. 


this way, it is no wonder that they are not clean, that the 
smoke causes most of them to have sore eyes, and that 
there are a great many blind people among them. Even 
the wealthiest live in a manner that the poorest among 
us would think most miserable. Their wealth consists 
almost entirely of reindeer. Though the most useful, the 
reindeer is probably the least graceful of all the deer fam- 
ily ; you can see by those in the lower picture, which are 


Fig. 2.—REINDEER, ONE PACKED FOR A JOURNEY. 


photographic portraits, that it is far from being as 
handsome as our American deer. It is remarkable for 
the great size of its spreading hoofs, which allow it to 
travel over the snow. The horns are very large, and 
broad at the top, and weigh from 20 to 25 Ibs. Unlike 
other deer, the females, as well as the males, have horns. 
It feeds in winter entirely upon what is called reindeer 
moss, which is a whitish kind of chen, not rare in our 
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fond of their master. The 
females furnish a very rich 
milk, though but little of it, 
and is used as food and to 
make butterand cheese. The 
deer is used for riding and to 
draw the sledge, and as a 
pack animal; but it is not 
much used for riding, as it is 
very weak in the back-bone, 
and the saddle is placed on 
the haunches. The Lapps, 
who wander from place to 
place, rarely stay in one spot 
more than a fortnight; by 
that time the pasture is used 
up, and in half an hour the 
tent is taken down, and that, 
with all the household goods, 
is packed on the backs of 
the deer, and the family start 
to find a new home. The 
picture shows one of the deer 
with its pack, ready to start. 
But it is in the sledge or 
** pulka,”’ as they call it, that 
the deer travels best; this 
is like a boat witha round 
bottom, and it carries but 
one, and he is packed in with 
furs verysnugly. The deer 
has a collar around its neck, 
from which the traces run 
down between its legs, and 
are made fast to the sledge; 
reins are attached to the 
horns,and small bells are fast- 
ened to the collar, as the deer is fond of their sound. 
The deer will draw the sledge 60 or 70 miles aday. Per- 
haps you think it would be a grand thing to go off in this 
style, but it is really hard work, and not without danger. 
The driver has all he can attend to; he has to balance 
the sledge with his body—for woe to him if he should up- 
set! He carries a stick to steer by, and to prevent an 
overturn; there are no roads, and trees are many ; if the 
sledge should strike a stump 
ora stone while at full speed, 
the rider would suffer. After 
all I think that I prefer our 
sleigh with a horse. Some 
rich Lapps have as many as 
1,000 to 1,500 reindeer, and 
300 are considered enongh 
to support a large family; 
the rich owner can kill his 
deer, and buy with the sale 
of the skins all that he 
wants. The meat of the 
deer is the chief food of the 
Lapps, and they put every 
part of the body to some use: 
the tongue and marrow are 
choice parts; the blood is 
made into a pudding; the 
skin is made into clothing 
and serves for tents and bed- 
ding; the horns and bones 
are worked into spoons, 
knife-handles, and _ other 
small articles, and even the 
hoofs are used to make jelly 
and glue. Though so useful, 
the reindeer sometimes gets 
furious; then the owner must 
look out, and if he is on a 
journey he hides under the 
overturned sledge until the 
animal gets over its ‘“ tan- 
trums.”” There are some 
unpleasant things about the 
Lapps, but they have two 
good qualities — hospitality 
and a great love of peace. 
Mr. Krohn states that the 
stranger is welcomed to the poorest Laplander’s hut ; 
the common salutation being ‘‘Is peace in the land?” 
and is given the warmest place and the softest skins ; he 
adds: “ peace is his motto, his first question is for peace, 
and his good bye is, ‘may peace be with you.’” ‘Who 
would be a Laplander?” you will say. Yet they like 
their life, and wish for no other; if taken from home, 
they pine and are miserable until they can get back. 
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CLOTHES WRINGER. 
A SENSIBLE 


HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


“Here is a thing of great value. It will pay for itself 
several times a year in any family."—Am. Agriculturist. 
Be sure and inquire for the ‘‘ Universal.” 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 
METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE CoO., 
32 Cortlandt St., New York. 





FRANK MILLER’s LEATHER PRESERVATIVE and Water 
Proof Blacking received the highest and only award at the 
Centennial Exhibition. 


FINE TEAS. 


This is a combination of capitalists to supply the con- 
sumers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle. " 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carryfhg out our exterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY, 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our im- 
portations,) which will enable us to supply them with Teas 
at prices lower than have ever been Known, and of those 
fine qualiti -s that seldom reach the interior, being sold only 
in large cities and among the very wealthy. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIsf. 
CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5509. NEW YORK CITY. 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS OIL received the highest and 
only award of the Centennial Exhibition. 


MPERIAL EGG FOOD for poultry is mailed to any ad- 
dress, if not found at Grocers or Druggists ; see ‘Advt. 














Get ready for the holi- 
days.—!'or $3.00 I will send, 
" Pog Puld, to any place in the 
J.$., the best and most. com- 
lete jig-saw in the market. 
Seartiful steel frame, with 
Fuller's Patent Attachment 
designs, saw blades, brad awh, 
impression p:per, Cc. &C. 
Best thing in the world fora 
Christmas or New Year's gift, 
= = or to make such gifts with. 
Wonderful suecess. Thou: 
sands sold during its exhibition in the Centennial, and all 
acknowledge and testify to its merits, Marquetry, a new 
and beautitul work, produced with it. Wood frame, $2.75. 
Send for Circular. Address 


S. B. FULLER, Lynn, Mass. 


The Chamberlin Screw Stump Machine, 
—— after 10 years test, has proved its 
superiority over all others, by its 
great exhibition of strength and 
durability, combined with cheap- 
ness and ease in pulling all classes of 
stumps. The Company’s challenge 
of $1000 for a stump machine which 
would excel theirs, has stood since 
1867 without being taken. They build 
6 different sizes of machines, to pull 
all kinds of stumps. They make 
Subsoilers and Ditching Plows. For 
if \ | Particulars, Prices, etc., address 
a <A THE CHAMBERLIN M’F’G CO., 
Olean, N. Y. 


Fish Guano. 


Dry Groand Fish Gua St : 
15 per cent Bone Phosphate ore. dg WO per cont-Amatenin: 


Half-Dry Fish S x . 
phosphate and orp eet 
PRICES Low. 


QUINNIPIAC 4 
130 State Stee Me TELIZER CO., 


























Also Supere 


Address 











atom Pure. ODORLESS, Fine 

7sround RAW BONE, produces luxuriant 

fow now on land newly seeded. Perfect] Inoffensive. 
ery popular with Ladies and Gentlemen for house plants, 

4 awns, Gardens, and the Grapery. It never fails in pro- 
~ ng grain crops. Send 20 cents for invaluable book, 

showing composition of cereal grains, and how to grow 


" Address, 
EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER W 
ran ORKS, 











Macazines FOR THE fiom. 





National Repository 


On ny 


isin Maga : y | per. n:Cumy, cD, it 
vot im. BS) Yggg| ac am 


BEGINS JANUARY, 1877. 


TRY IT ONE YEAR. 


“The scope and character of the magazine shall be that of a first-class re- 
ligious and literary monthly, of the highest character attainable, and 
pervaded, whether in its general or religious articles, by a thoroughly 
Christian spirit.”—Order of the Committee. 


Under these directions, it will be devoted to General and Religious Literature, Biographies 


and Travels, Criticisms and Art. 


A sufficient number of the best writers for the press are employed to furnish all the va- 
riety in the several departments which their scope and importance require to make them 


rich and instructive. 


The Editorial Department will be a feature of the Magazine. 


Rev. Dr. Curry, both ex- 


perienced and successful as an editor, enters upon his duties with the purpose of giving his 


whole strength to the work before him. 


Each number will contain one or more articles illustrated with Wood Engravings, in the 
best style of this art, adding beauty and value:to the pages. 

The twelve numbers for the year will contain 1,152 pages of reading-matter, which 
published -in book form, would rake not less than fifteen volumes, worth $1.50 each, an 
will comprise a variety that will be more interesting and valuable to the general reader than 
could be procured in books for many times the yearly price of the magazine. 


We earnestly request our people to take the National J 
year’s trial, and thereby determine for themselves whether 


Christian home. 


itory for 1877—to give it one 
t is worthy of a place in the 


ext T Mo 








ALL METHODIST PASTORS ARE AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
; Owe Dawe a 





GOLDEN HOURS 





A First-class Magazine \_ 
for Boys and Girls. f 


Mo 














yA H. V. OSBORNE, 
nN Managing Editor. 








Each number contains forty-eight octavo pages, printed on fine paper, with a beautiful 


frontispiece, besides numerous illustrations. 


Its contents comprise Sketches, Travels, Biography, Science, Natural History, Tales, Inci- 
dents, Charades, Puzzles, Enigmas, ete., ete. Just what the young readers want and need. 
CAREFUL PARENTS can feel entirely safe in putting the GOLDEN HOURS in the 
family. It is free from every objectionable feature in illustrations and. reading-matter, anc 
adapted to a place in the Christian and moral household. 
LUME OF 576 PAGES is furnished in the twelve numbers for the year, which, 
bound up, affords, at a small expense, an amount of reading-matter that would cost five 


times the subscription-price. 


ext FT Mo 





ONLY 41.60 A YEAR, POST-PAID. 





ome 2 axe 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 





VALUABLE WORKS on 
BIRDS and INSECTS. 


Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 


By the late THappEvs Ws. Harris, M.D., octavo, 640 


pp.. 
‘enlarged and improved with additions from the author’s 


manuscripts and original notes. Illustrated by engravings 
drawn from nature, under the supervision of PRoF AGaAssiz. 
Edited by CHARLES L. FLINT, Secretary of the Mass. State 
Board of Agrieulture. 

The work is fully illustrated with two hundred and seven- 
ty-eight fine wood cuts, and eight beautifel stee) plates, full- 
page size, containing ninety-five ficures. It is believed that 
very great scientific accuracy has thus been secured in the 
illustrations. Published in two beautiful editions; one 

lain, with steel engravings, extra cloth, price, post paid, 

4.00; the other in extra cloth, beveled boards, red edges, 
engravings colored with great accuracy, price, post-paid, 


Half Hours with Insects. 


A Popular Account of their Habits, Modes of Life, &c. ; 
which are beneficial and which are injurious to vegetation. 
By A. 8. Packarn. Jr., of the Peabodv Academy of Science. 
The subiects treated are: Insects of the Garden ; Relations 
of Insects to Man; Insects of the Plant House; Edible In- 
sects; Insects of the Pond and Stream ; the Population of 
an Apple Tree ; Insects of the Field ; Insects of the Forest ; 
Insects as Mimics; Insects as Architects; Social Life of 
Insects and. Mental Powers of Insects. e volume con- 
ains colored plate, 260 wood-eut illustrations, and 392 pages, 








NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


New York. 


Renee eee ee eT ae 


pound in one volume. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price, post-paid, 


Our Common Insects. 


A Popular Account of the more common Insects of our 
Country, embracing Seagtere on Bees and their Parasites 
Moths, Flies, Mosquitos, Beetles, &c ; while a Calendar will 

ive a general account of the more common Injurious and 
Beneficial Insects, and their Time of Appearance, Habits, 
etc. 200 pp. Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol., 2mo., cloth. 
Price, post-paid, $2 50. 


Field Ornithology. 


fon on Collect Pre and 
ro eee ES “— SEELIOTr on With rhich'is is- 
sued a Check List of North American Birds. 1 vol. 8yo., 


cloth. Price, post-paid, $2.50. 
Key to North American Birds. 


By Exziorr Coves, M.D. 369 imperial octavo pages. 


lustrated by 6 Steel Plates and 288 Wood Cuts. A Manual 
srext- Book of the Birds of North America; containing a 
Synopsis of Living and Fossil Birds, and Descriptions of 
every North American Species known to this Time. 1 vol., 
royal 8vo., cloth. Price, post-paid, $7.00. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YcrE, 
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Four Grand Prize Medals Awarded our Exhibit at 
the Centennial. 


Rare and Beautiful 


CAN ALWAYS 








Garden, Field, 


ACH BERLE 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Importers, Growers, and Dealers in 


and Flower 


Flowers and Choice Vegetables 
BE OBTAINED BY 


SOWING 





Seeds, Small Fruits, 


Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
Fertilizers, and Other Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES ARE ANNUALLY PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE MAILED TO ALL APPLICANTS 


ON RECEIPT OF PRICE AFFIXED. 


REGULAR CUSTOMERS SUPPLIED GRATIS. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Cata'ogue and Amateur’s Guide to the Flower aud Kitchen Garden.— 


200 pages, including several hundred finely-executed engravings, and a beautifully-colored lithograph, 


An edition elegantly bound in cloth, $1. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Garden«r’s Almanac and Abridge 
calendar of operations, and a price list of all the leading Garden, 


with brief directions for their culture. 10 cents. 


35 cents. 


Catalogue.—128 pages. Embraces a month] 
ield, and Flower Seeds, profusely illustrated, 


Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue contains a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently introduced, 
with niany other desirable sorts, beautifully illustrated ; also most useful information upon the cultivation of this valuable 


esculent. 1Q@cents. Address 


P. 0. Box No. 5712. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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DREER’S GARDEN CALENDER, 


Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, Flower and 


GARDEN 


Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every 
Send two 


REQUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. 180 pages. 


8 ct. cameee for poctege. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


PURE GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS 


WRITE TO 


JM Thorharn& CO, 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





For their new priced CATALOGUE OF VEGETA- | 


BLE AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. Also for 
their (which is distinct from the above) DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF FLOWER SEEDS, contain- 


ing some of the most Valuable Novelties introduced 


-for many years. 









Seay, REN NAS oi 
mailed free to all applicants. Correspondents. whose names 
are nem — — mot write TAB We offer for 18i7a 
very choice collection of VEGET. LE, FIBLD and 
FLOWER SEEDS, 111 strictly i 


FRESH AND RELIABLE. 

OUR VEGETABLE SEED LIST emraces the 
most desirable varietics. Our FLOWER SEEDS are 
all imported hy ~~ the most celebrated French grow- 
ers. and Grass Seeds — 
mailed free for two 3c. stamps. © Sample Packets 

Chester County Mammoth Seed Corn a specialty. 
We solicit the orders of amateurs, gardeners, and farmers. 
desiring seeds of superior excellence at fair prices. Send for 
acatelogue, On catalogue also embraces choice lists of 


TREES, PLANTS, anid FLOWE 
BENSON & BURPEE, 
Seed Warehouse, 223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE {00 DAYS TOMATO, 


Introduced by the advertiser last year, sold to every State 
in the Union, tested by thousands, and’ proved to be by far 
The Earliest Tomato 
The Most Prolific 
The Most Valuable to Gardeners. 
Price per packet, 23 cents: Six for $1.00. 

_Miy Low Price-list of first-class Farm, Veretable,and 
Flower Seeds, containing cnt, description, testimonials, and 
culture of this Tomato, will be sent with every order 
Specialties— White Prov. Oats, Germa Willet, de.” : 

J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


EUROPEAN LARCH. 


2-year Evergreen Tree Seedlings. One of the largest 
best Stocks in the U.S. Early orders for Tree Seeds wilt 
have best attention. Correspondence solicited. 


H. M, THOMPSON, St. Francis, Milwaukee Co., Wis. 








Market Gardeners 


FLORISTS, 


Can obtain our Monthly 


WHOLESALE LISTS 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Seedsmen, $5 Cortlandt St., New York. 












HOME GROWN SEEDS. 
Messrs. Hovey & Co. invite attention to their very_large 
and varied assortment of the best Home grown Farm, 
Garden, and Flower Seeds; embracing the very best strains 
tor Farmers, Market Gardeners, Family Gardens, Amateurs, 
and Florists; also all novelties of merit introduced the past 
year. All who wish for first-classseeds at reasonable prices, 
are invited to send for catalogues, whic!) will be ready in 
January, and sent free to custumers and all who apply. 
Seeds sent Di mail or express to all parts of the country. 
HOVEY & CO., 53 North market St., Boston, Mass. 








—_— 


600 fine engravings, 2 ele- 
gant colored ao and 





gives full desc on 
and directions for_p 
over 1200 varieties of Ve 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








Fo SEEDS AND BULBS OF CALIFORNIA 
a ress 
J. B. HICKMAN, South San Juan, Cal. 





Fight heantiful ever-bloom- 
ing Monthly Roses, pot- 





crown, sent safely by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of $1 
‘'wenty-five varieties choice 
Flower Seeds sent, post- 
paid, for $1. 
Special Price List. of Vegeta- 


hie Seed to Market Gar- 


deners. 

Our Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Seeds and Plants 
will be sent free to all who 





apply. Address 


|BENJ. A. ELLIOTT & C0., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 






















for my Illustrated Catalogue, descripe 
tive of the latest Novelties and choice 
est Varieties of Vegetable, Field, and 
Flower Seeds. Free to all on receipt 
of postage-stamp. 
WM. H. CARSON, 
SEEDSMAN, 
125 Chambers S8t., N. Y., 
(Late of Peter Henderson & Co.) 



















































Having grown largeiy the past season 
PURE we are able to offer a large and superior 
GARDEN coe of seeds ~ a Go — in- 
ucements to the trade. Catalogue sent 

SEEDS, free on application. 7 


No. 1—Retail Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

No. 2— Wholesale Seed Price-list (for the trade only). 

No. 8—Retail Nursery and Greenhouse Catalogue. 

No. 4— Wholesale Nursery and Greenhouse List. 
FERRIS & MINARD, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








a beautiful Quarterly Journgl, finely illustrated, and con- 
taining an elegant colored F/ower Plate with the first num- 
ber. Price only 25 cents for the year. The first No. for 1817 
just issued’in German and English. 

Vick’s Flower & Vegetable Garden, in paper 
50 cents; with elegant cloth covers $1.00. 

Vick’s Catalog uc—3.0 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lt 


HOD 
WE 


SELL 
FLOWER SEED 





# $200 worth for $1.00. = 
fj AND WARRANT THEM. 10} 


WHY? BECAUSE 


we have no heavy taxes or city expenses to pay. 
Illustrated catalogue 10c., which amount is allow- 
ed on first order. 

BURLEIGH & BRO., Plainfield, Conn. 


S 


Wr) 
—_ 


S Ss 


aper Seed Bags (all kinds) for Seedsmen and Florists. 
Samples sent free. CLARK BROTHERS, Eee Bag 
Manufacturers, Office, 15 New Church St., New York. 


ONE. DOLLAR. 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1877, 


And Spooner’s special collection of 30 varieties of 
choice Flower Seeds, or 25 varieties sclected Vegee 
table Seeds, will be mailed to any address upon receipt 
of $1.00, Address WM. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Also Trees, Small Fruits, &c. Wholesale rates 
very low to Nurserymen, Dealers, and large Planters. 
Send stamp for Descriptive list. Price List free. 

S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


OOT GRAFTS of Apple. Pear and Quince put | to 
order on the most reasonable terms. Warranted to 
live, of superior quality, and true to name. Also a general 
assortment of nursery stock for sale low. 
E. W. HARRINGTON, Palmyra, N. Y. 

















Strawberry Plants—Their Culture — 
For sale by E. P. ROE.—See 2nd Page of Cover. 





Qtrawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Ase 
i paragus loots, Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, &c. Allat very 
low rates. No charge for packing or delivering at It.R. Cata- 
logue free. S. C. DE COU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.J. 


For Florists’ use. Fine Plants 
for Forcing, for Spring Sales. 
One year old, from open 
ground, from $5 to $8 per 100. 
Young Plants in pots, and 
B] choice New Varieties. At low 


prices. Also choice Greenhouse 
Plants. Send for Rose Circular. 
WILLIAM H, MOON, Morrisville, Pay 
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“R. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
AES Catalogue of 





is ready for a an will be sent to all who apply. 
Address Box Jct New York City. 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed for 
1877 will be ready by January, and sent free to all who ap- 
ply ; Customers of last season need not write for it. 1 offer 
one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent 
out by any seed-house in America, a large portion of which 
were grown on my six seed farms. Printed directions 
for cultivation on every parcel. All seed sold 
from my establishment warranted to be both fresh and true 
to name; so far that should it prove otherwise, I will refill 
the order gratis. As the original introducer of the Hubbard 
and Marblehead Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a 
score of other new vegetubles, I invive the patronage of all 
who are anxious to have their seed fresh, 
true, and of the very best strain. NEW 
VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


NEW FRUITS, 


Dutch Bulbs; New and Rare Plants, &c. 


So: venier du fees ess; Beurre d'Assumption; Pitmaston 

Duchesse, and other new Pears. 
ew Pea ches, American and i ge varieties, a large 

stock of Pear and other Fruit Trees, 

Dutch Bulbs—Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilie S, “direc t from Holland. 

Duchess of Edinburgh, Pearie de Jarain, and other new 
Roses. New and Rare Pl:unts for winter flowering, &c. 

Catalogues mailed on application.—PRICES LOW, 


JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D.C. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSE BULBS. 


Superior Size and Quality. 














Doz, 100 1.000 
First Quality Large Flowering — $ $4. 00 $i 30.00 
Second Quality . ow Hey Bulbs, 30 3.00 20.00 
A few hundred I RA Large Bulbs, 1.00 5.00 
Dwarf Pearl, Ist qu: lity Flowering Bulbs, 1.50 6.00 


If sent by Mail 25 cents per dozen EXTRA, 


MILLER & HAYES, 
5,774 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 


KNOX , 
Fruit Farm & Nurseries. 


GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
RASPBERRY and BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 
HYACINTH and other BULBS, 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
8 Grape Vines, 5 varieties, for...........s.00. $1.10 
% Strawberry Plants, 5 varicties...... ..+.... $1.10 
18 Raspberry Plants, 4 varieties..........es.++ 1.10 


y mail post-paid. Catalogues free. 
(SB Will take Marketable Country Produce 
in exchange for Trees and Plants. 
J. FE. GRIMES, Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARKET GARDENING, 


Its General Management: Root Crops (a very full account 
of best methods); Market Crops for Small Farmers; The 
Home Kitche n Garden ; Gardening Abbreviations (the whole 
ina nntshell): and much ~_ on kindred topics in Root’s 
Garden M: anaal for 1877. Practical. pointed 
and therougs, «nd contains half as much matter as $1.50 
books on the suvjeet. Sent for 10 cents. which will be allow- 
ed on the first order for seeds. lieady Dec. Ist. 

J. B. ROOT, Seed (Grower, Rockford, Mls. 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ROSES, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 

Send for Catalogue No. 6 with Sn nage ng ay two 
hundred and sixty-four collections ott ve, fitteen, and twenty 
plants each, your choice for one dollar. "Address 

ROBT. J. HALLIDAY. Baltimore, Md. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA OF 
European Larch and Evergreen Trees, 


Both Seedling and Transplanted, All grown from seeds on our 
own grounds, and better and cheaper than imported stock, 


European Larch and Evergreen Tree Seeds, 
By the ounce, pound or 100 pounds. Send for Cataiogue. 
ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Il. 














combinea CATA LOGU E ise 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 


all purchasers of our books, either 
Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 


or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed ye Cie without 
plate, free to all 


ler Nreleniores 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, § 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


PLANTS 


TO THE TRADE. 


AND TO PLANTERS.— We invite you to examine our 
stock of Grape Vines, ‘ Concords very cheap); Ams- 
den’s June, ‘Alexander's Early, weed ys (New,) 
and other Peach Trees ; Delaware, Thw an= 
argua, (New,) H Highland Hardy 7 gna y et 7. ye 
wine Raspberries 3; Black Napt es, La Versailles, 
and other Currants; Osage Orange and Conover’s 
Colossal Asparagus, oneand swoseere: WES Goose 
S: ouble Tuberose, 2nd Gladiolus. 

th price Write for prices. Address 
urserymen & Florists, Red Bank, N.J. 














The above cuts show the form and some of the uses of the 


Sugar Trough Gourd. 


I have grown them for over 80 years, and used them 
for SUGAR TROUGHS, BUCKETS, BASKETS, 
and various houseliold purposes, They grow by the acre,to 
hold an average of 5 gallons each, and I exhibite i one at the 
office of the Agriculturist that held Eleven gallons. 

Ihave grown a large stock of choice seeds this year, and 
to get my price list into as many hands as possible, I make 
the following offer: For 25 cts. I will senda pkg. of the 
GOURD, and one of BLOTCHED and STRIPED 
PETUNIA, PANSY, and DOUBLE ZINNIA. 
Choice VERBENA SEED, 15 cts. per pkg. 

Address WALDO F. BROWN, 

Box 2, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


and kindred topics treated in a manner of interest to ev ery 
lover ot flowers, in Root’s Garden Manual for 1877. 
Sent for 10 cents, which amount will be ailowed on first 
order fur seeds. Ready Dec. ist. 

J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ils. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


All Best Varieties ; Mg lowest rates. Please see some 
prices page s 390, Oct. or better, send for new price list to 
OBNS. ‘ COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY 83382 


CRESCENT 
SEEDLING 
has more sterling qualities than any other berr ry yet —- 
to the public, peoduciag over fourteen thousand quarts 

















THE BALDWIN CUTTER 


is the best in market for 
HAY, STRAW, ND STALK 
9 sizes, trom Sis to $9, for haud or power, 
cular is ‘just issued. Address, with stamp, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box 376, we 4 3 Water Street. 


Also Improved Root Ci e. ee Shellers, and 
every variety of |, Baot Cutter re Corn, &M “— 


WINDOW and WINTER 


BLOOMING PLANTS. 


aspecialty. Send 5c. for a r of Selected 
ANS WY Seed, containing Dire Wh White, ihe two New 


Ss. 
Our new cir- 





lacks and Eleven — varieties, ress for 
New Catalogue in Jan. Retail ‘Trade 
PRAY’S GREEN HOt SES. Central Falis, R. I. 





Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-Sower 
is the only practical Broadcast Grain and 
Grass-Seed Sower known. 





It is now sold in all. grain-growing countries. The Hand- 
Machine will sow 50 acres of wheat, or 30 acres of grass-seed 
in 10 hours, and do the work far better than it can be dohe 
by any other means whatever, These machines have been 
uniformly sold for the past 10 years for $10 a piece, but now 
we have reduced the price to $5 a piece, and our sales have 
already increased an end stamp for circular. 

Goo DELL COMPANY. 


Sole Manufacturers, ng to N. H. 


Xe Holrodk’s “VETO” SEED DRILL & “NEW” 
SX. Hand A ti and all 
kinds vegetables. Do work of 10 

men. Best and cheapest, 
Price $12.50 combined. 


















circulars Free. Mado by E. E. LUMMUS & CO. , Boston, Mass. 


Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill, 


tthews’ Hand Cultivator, 








Matthews! Drill and C 
vator combined, surpass all 
others. Send for circular before 
you buy. Manufactured only by ° 
EVERETT & SMALL, 
Boston, Mass. 


Holbrook’s “‘ New ator '’ Seed Drill 
NA. Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with regularity. 
Rie spacoann michine, | Rtwooezxn fe ia 
SN mbDines the ever ur 
\ Me handled, e P. 










$12.00 Ay. ple, durabie, eg oe OPEN WHITE 
. »NDUCTOR SHOW! 
mwATS La - SEED DRorPING. 





You want the Best. Send for Circulars 
FARMERS of the “Common Sense ” Stalk, Hay, 

t Straw and Vegetable Cutter. 
The “ A, B. C."gVictor Corn Sheller ee Cob Separator. 
The “ Prize” Churn. Over 80,000 in 
The * A. B, C.” Animal Poke —Highestaward = Centennial. 
The Level Tread Horse Power. 

Ice Tools of every description. 

A. B. COHU, Mannaf., 197 Water St., N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO. WORKS, 
Newark, N. J.—55 Beekman St., N. ¥., 
Manufacture latest Trpecved Implements. Send for Illus 
trated Circulars. A new Line of Hard Metal (Adamant) 

Plows, adjustable Beams. 











acre, in field colure, I Grcctions arc followed. Send ~4 
circular. MITH, West Haven, Conn. 
12 Choice Roses by mail 
Deyrriive Lists free. 
POMONA NURSERY, Millions of trees and 
plants. Capt. Jack 
of Branuywine (Susqueco) raspberries, ided in 1876, 
5338, Send for Catalc ae ¢ eth 3 
ARRY, Cinnamingop, N.J._ 
ous ‘arieties for looming S for 50c. Samples 25c. 
4, rocnbrook &s P-torcoa Nurseries, PAT “EROON, N.J. 


ROSES FC OR THE MILLION, 

reunite, ee Ii. 

uid Great American, the best strawberries. ‘Ten acres 
ing Eversblooming woses & House Flanis, 
—/EtE rene BEMAY CRATES AND BASKETS 









i their equal.” ; best gen’ 
als, sizes and obsoe 5 Coan are i 
. have best hasps made Baskets 
aay Tenia enay 
er le ay 
2 ee 


with 0} 
long, 12 in, wide, 154¢ &: arn eta, 36 guaranices, 22ers ce Ee 
cre 4 Ge = 24 in, Jong, 10 in. wide, 1! 1034 in 8 
Quart ta? gid 'pes 1,000} Puan Deshota, @10 wer 1,000, in uny quan! 





GALE'S VEGETABLE CUTTERS 


will cut by hand one to two , baahele, end 
—\ by power ten be is per min 

$10 to $40, Not to paid for until trial and 
i} found Satisfactory. Cirenlars free. 

) ore an the best If=fe id 


nd Co 
piace a) ARRE 
Chicopee Faille Mats. 


BOCARDUS’S PATENT 
Universal Eccentric Mills 









for Gri — B Pot Shell Id Cruci- 
ples, ‘ir r lay, Guanos, or eske: sly I and 
bob Tobacco, Gnuff, § ——— 

offee, econmut 


Seed, Asbes 9 Saw: dust, ia can 
not tbe gy round seater Mil Mills. form, r Paints, Printers’ 


I Paste, Blacking, etc 
eee: Dect ae: vocessor to JaMes BOGARDUS, 


Cor. White and Elm Sts., New York. 


MEYERS & ALLEY, (ynclassion Berseants 


Commission Merchants 
in POTATOR easy for Consumption or Seed. 
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NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO.—POTASH. 


Baron Justus von Lieste says of Peruvian Guano: “ Jt is the most powerful fertilizer known; it has been tesied, 
and found to din all climates, on ail soils, and for all crops.” 

Pror. Gro. VILLE, OF FRANCE, WRITES: “To convert Peruvian Guano into @ COMPLETE MANURE, it is sufficient to 
add to it potash and lime (Plaster). Guanos are not always of the same composition. Their richness in Nitrogen varies 
from 5 to 14 per cent, and their contents in phosphates extend it to 35 per cent; (atthe present time even to 50 per 
cent). Such was the state of ignorance that continued to prevail till within a few years, that the fertilizing properties of 
guano were exclusively attributed.to the Nitrogen (Ammonia) it contained.” 

Prof. VILLE’S ‘‘ Complete Fertilizer,” and ALL FORMULAS FOR SPECIAL 
CROPS MAY BE OBTAINED from me in the form of GENUINE PURE PERU- 
VIAN GUANO, POTASH SALTS, and GROUND DRIED BLOOD and FLESH— 
the latter articles supplying any additional proportion of POTASH and AM- 
MONIA required. 

The price of these formulas, as sold by me, is based upon the amount of the three following imgredients contained in 
the same :—Ammonia, (174 cents per Ib.), Phosphoric Acid, (soluble and reduced, 9 cents per Ib.), Potash @7!¢ cents per 1b.) 


















These pricesare EVEN LOWER than those current in France, as quoted by Prof. Ville. The Plaster will be 
Omitted from the formulas when desired, and deduction in price made for the same at the rate of Eight Dollars per ton. 
All of these articles are shipped in SEPARATE PACKAGES—UNDER GUARANTEED ANALYSES— 
accompanied with directions for mixing and use. 
The CONCENTRATION (in weight) of these formulas, as furnished by me, is also greater tlan of the same as 
used by Prof. Ville. 
G2” Granass, DEALERs, and others, making their own fertiiizers, will find it to their interest to send for estimates 
of cost, for comparison.—Send for circulars containing composition of crops, formulas, etc. 
CHARLES V. MAPES, 158 Front St., New York. 
ALLEN'S SILVER ta4 seed prin 
and Wheel Hoes, 
PLANET Jr. @ D MEDAL wrversr arte 
‘ Genponnial Medal and 
Dito ma, and tue Medal 
of the Great Horticultural held at Erfurt, Germany, besides a eee number of First Premiums at State and 
County Fairs. Full Descriptive ee atalor e of our whole line of goods free. Including our Wrought Frame Horse Hoe, 
“Iron Age” Cultivator, Paris Green Duster, Hand Garden Plow, Transplanting Hoes, Corn Knives, ete. Every — 
should have a copy, and we want a live agent at work, ora club formed in every town. Send for new term 
S. L. ALLEN & Co., 119 s. 4th St., Philadelphia, “Pa. 
International Exhibition of Products of the Dairy at Hamburg in February, 1877. 
Programms of this Exhibition may be had gr: *S: of the Secretary of the undersigned Committee. 
Dr. Richard Seelemann, No. 25 A. B. C. Strasse, Hamburg. The Executive Committee. 
» RETURN FLUE-BOILER & ENGINE. 
Boiler all wrought-iron—Fire entirely surrounded with water—thereby dispensing with fire- 
brick, which always causes trouble by getting ont of place, &c. 
All sediment and lime settles in coolest place in boiler under fire-place, and can be removed 
through hand holes at bottom provided for that purpose. 
THE ECONOMIZER AGRICULTURAL ENGINE. 
The cheapest by far and best Agricultural Engine, and the only return Flue-Boiler 
mounted on wheels. No danger from sparks while threshing. Perfectly safe in every 
respect, and guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 
Prices on all sizes very low, and terms liberal. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULARS. 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falls, N. Y. 


BLAKE'S PATENT STONE AND ORE BREAKER. 


New Patterns, with Important Improvements end Abundant £ trength. 

For reducing to fragments all kinds of hurd and br.ttle substances, such as STONE 
for making the most perfect McADAM ROADS, and for making the best CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS. It is extensively in use 
in MINING operations, for crushing 

IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 

Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar 
Coal, Barytes, Mznganese, Phosphate Rock, Piaster, Soap- 
stone, etc. 


BLAKE CRUSHER C€0., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
The Titel States Centennial Commission | CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 


RDED TH (Established 1849), 
IN 


“Silver & Deming Feed Cutter,” DEALERS 
a Bronse Modal and aooompaniod it with a special report PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
REPORT. 170 Front Street, New York. 
For a Safety Fly Wheel ar- 


rangement. The wheel being 
fixed to the shaft by a fric- 
tion cone. 

In the event of iron or other 
hard substance getting isto 
the feed, the Fly Wheel re- 
volves but knife stops. 

Also for a single plan of 
changing the cut by shifting 
cluster of gear wheels. 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
AWLEY, President. 
(Attest.) J. L. CAMPBELL. Secretary. 


Manufactured only hy 
SILVER & DEMING MANUFACTURING (0., 
Send for Circular. SALEM, OHTO. 
ranger’s ~~ 1S77, 72 pages, history ofthe Grange, Of the old style mills, 


what it has done. Farmers ought to have it. 10 cts. a Compact, practical, Adjustable babbitt boxes. 
copy. 8S. HOWARD WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co.,Pa, Substantial, and very durable. Solid self-adjusting a 


These Mills excel all others, even compared with those of double 

CBataio ey sh stipred ty, U.S. or American Express, the vine, _donble the weight, and double The price. 
Send Postal for rices, also for fine DWARD HARRISON, Patentee and Sole Mannfacturer, 
po altry and. i Bate Be Watches. H. W. RUGG, ‘Olean Be Xe 

















~ : K —< : . 777 
Standard Flouring Mill, y Standard Grinding Mill. 


For all substances wet or dry. 
Built of burr etone and iron, 
For hear y or Ji ght power. 
10,000 in operation, 
Grind 75 bushels per hour, 
hickest French burr stones, 
Double discharge 


Cleaner Grinder and Bolter. 
Ordinary size, 9 feet by 4 feet 
Capacity 5 bushels per hour, 
we flour, largest yields, 
Cooled by a strong air blast. 
Runs at one-tenth the cost 








135 Howard ‘Avenue, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





United States 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
WHAT THE NEW YORK 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


REPORTS 
AFTER A THOROUGH EXAMINATION 


OF THE 


United States Life Insarance Co. 


™ owe 


V i 

é 1-8 Registered Bonds ...... — $158 208 69 

N. Y. City Registered Bonds,. 000 
Broskiva Registered Bonds.. a8 000 226 
Kings County Coupon Bonds. 55 7000 
Buffalo City Soupon Bonds... 140, ,000 
Erie County Coupon Bonds... 25 {000 
Eastchester, N. Y., Coupon 

MR xcs eaciasbakspeand ese 16 000 

Richmond Co., N. Y., Bonds.. 2,500 kK 
Chicago City Bonds........... 50,000 50,500 00 
ae Norwalk, Ci, Water nm 
Jersey City Registered Bonds 74,000 i 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65 Bonds.. 150,000 115,000 00 





Totals.........00. «$1,470,850 1,515,625 85 1,515,625 85 
COLLATERAL LOANS. 
"Par Market Amount 
Value. Vaiue. Louned. 
Bonds nee ponenanee peied $50,000 3,000 ,000 
pinseeesemeshas 0.000 11,600 10,000 
Dime savings Bank Stock 3,000 3,000 1,500 
U.S. BOOMS, 05... .05s000 51000 1,180 900 
Rochester City Bonds.... 50,000 50,000 10,000 
TOtGIS .0055 000000 114,000 115,780 52,400 52,400 00 
Cash in OMNCC,....0o0...ccscecccscscoces «+. $473 02 
Cash in Bank, Per Certificates.......... 108,989 24 
DUNE incu uc ho neaessssnseaeceessuasencs 104,462 26 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force 172,744 72 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums...... ° 115,490 00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds and Mortgages...... 70,735 98 
Accrued Interest on Premium Notes and Loans 6,234 58 
Total admitted Assets...............00 $4,759,408 02 
Items not admitted as Available Assets. 
Agents’ RUMI 5 56Gb ses cevssshice sissapaeecnien $18,839 09 
BEES ROOCI VEDIC, ......cccccccccoccsccccesccccoccces . 8,645 18 
| ee ree ii eses ieesnsesetbaseeees ° 27,534 27 
Aggregate Total Assets...........scsessece seseees $4,786,937 29 


ii. LIABILITIES. 


Net present value of all the outstanding ree 
cies in force on the 8ist day of October, 187 
copmpmies by the Insurance Department, ac- 

o the American Experience Table of 








cordin; 

Mortal oy with 44 M4 per cent interest.......... $3,846,827 00 

Unpaid losses, including all reported and sup- 

NM IEEE cs aot ac ek bavassesnveccbasesss> 122,930 00 
Premiums — in advance. 6,829 22 
PD Bahia soe iss 05.955 oben 0 nreescesinn sae 2,500 00 
Liability for reserve on lapsed policies, “where 

said policies can be restored on application .. 11,009 00 
Total TAMDINGCS ....0icecccccccccceccceccsccccess «+» $3,990,095 22 

lll. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Surplus as regards policy holders on the basis 

Of admitted aasets.........cccvccccccccccccccces $769,307 80 

— as regards policy holders on the basis 

total assets 796,842 pa 
Caphtal BtOGK... ....cccesrcccveces 250,600 00 
Capital Scrip..... .. Si Seer Rh sab eae eed SER eeEe = 125, 000 00 


JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 
$. M. BALLARD, 
Commissioners. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, December 4th, 1876, 

I, Wrxu1am Smytu, Acting Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department of the State of New York, do hereby 
certify that I have compared the annexed copy of Appoint- 
ment and Report of Commissioners on examination of 
United States Life Insurance Comnany of New York with 
the original on file at this Department, and that the same is 
a correct transcript therefrom, and of the whole of said 
original. (Schedules excepted.) 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and af- 
fixed my official seal, at the City of Albany, this 4th day of 


December, 1876, 
‘WM. SMYTH, 


[L. 8.] Acting Superintendent, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. » 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Terms (always in advance): 
$1.60 ach for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.35 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.30 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1.10 each, These rates include Postage, in each 
case, which is pre-paid by the Publishers, Papers are ad- 


dressed to each name, 
2@™ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 
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The Publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist take pleasure in presenting their 
new general Premium List for 1877. The 
Premiums which they have offered in 
past years have engaged the attention of 
a very large number of persons of all 
ages and both sexes. Many thousands 
have secured Premiums, and very many 
of these, who at first had small hopes of 
success, have been themselves astonished 
at the ease with which they have raised 
large clubs and secured one or more of 
the valuable articles here offered. 


[Read the Table of Premiums in next column and the notes 
below it.] 





Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: The next Table tells the name 
and cash price of each article, and, (in the last column 
but one), gives the number of names sent in at the regu- 
lar price of $1.60 a year that will secure any premium ar- 
ticle. (The last column gives the number of names at 
the lowest club price for 20 or more names, that is $1.10 
each. Some persons quickly raise large clubs by taking 
all the names at $1.10 each, and themselves pay the 
difference, 50 cents each, and even thus get the premium 
articles very cheaply.) (a) All subscribers sent by 
One person count, though from several different Post- 
Offices. But....() Tell us with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time yon 
wish up to next July, tocomplete yonr list....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(e) Old and 
new subscribers all count in preminm clubs, but a por- 
tion, at least, should be new names; it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums to canvassers... .(f) Spe- 
cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, (when 8 cents per copy is furnished to pre-pay 
postage), but they should be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, and where they will ¢ell....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both forthe postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his.receipt for it. Money sent 
inany of the above ways is-at our risk ; otherwise itis not, 








Table of Premiums, 


{In the following table is given the _— of each article, 
and the number o: ae required to get it /ree, at the 
regular rates of $1.60 a year, and also at the club rates of $1.10 
ayear, postage included, which is prepaid in all cases by 
the Publisher's.] 























TABLE of Premiumsand Terms : yee 
nn {7 
ie a SS || scribers 
For Volume 36—(1877) 2 required 
= at . 
Open to all—No Competition. §& é pe A 
1. ° 
No. Names of Premium Articles. — ania — 
1—Pat. Magic —— Pencil (Ludden | 
liaicie heaiiambieaidinuid teencntlt 9 150)} 4/1... 
2-lostor Magic Charm Pencil (do. do.). 3 200} 5 | 20 
Gents’ Magic Charm Pencii (do. ae 8 00 8! 30 
| ee Pen, Telescopic Case (do. 250)) 7) 27 
—Gold Penand Pencil, Telescopic Ease, 
iti Kile Jans (do, a ae Seasick i 550|| 13! $7 
i— Centennial Magic Pen 0. yy cia 8 
7—Patent Telescopic Gold Penand Pen- my See 
NEGO: CO.) ecto esos sicen. +s. $650)) 15 | 45 
8—Knives and Forks ae yt ee 14 75|| 221 73 
9—Knives and 8 50}| 2%] 95 
10—Carver and Fo e (a 0. 3% 9} 32 
11—French Cook’s Knife, k, and ei $3%\| 9 | 32 
12—Pocket Kni a —— we Co. J. 150)} 4/1... 
13—Pocket Kn do.) ..82 00 6; 2 
14—Pocket Kn fe (ao. do.) ..82 7% 11 3 
15—Ladies' Pocket Knife (do. do.) ..82 00 6| 2 
16—Multumin Parvo Knife (do. do.) ..83 50 8| 30 
17—Boy’s Wagon (C. W. F. Dare).......... 500}, 12) 87 
18—Patent tirheeled bases enn 800]| 16 
CERT 52 
19—Crandaill’s John Gil oa | 
| he dalt’s a Ae 31 & Whees 
—Crandall’s Acrobats...... i 8 
gaat § Building rocks. 200)) 5 | 20 
—Crandall’s Menagerie 2 00 5] 20 
if Scissors (U.S. Steel Si hear Co.). 400/| 10; 34 
33- ea Aa Globe (Sched Seger 3 00 8/| 380 
—Combination Ten-pin A mf rigmgnee 250! 7) 27 
39—Porr of Skates (Patterson ) 350)/} 8| 30 
%—Doll’s Cottage Chamber ‘Set Dare)...8 4 00 9] 32 
9— ‘ond ee, ae Swing (do. 4. Be 400}} 91! $2 
O—Im le Croquet (Hor: 8 00 8 | 30 
1— Titity - Ag Ta ‘Tabi Lambie & Sargent) 800) 16| 52 
'2—Boudotr Clock Jerome & 8 50 8/| 380 
SS—Receies Im roved Patent Pocket 1% 
wecceeseeecepe ee 4 
34—Seif-adjusting Goricpiate Watch Key, ce 
Ry OT ee or. 
30 Plans, ‘ool ar ( Miller's Falls Co. $ 100 ope 
—Piano Splenda %-oct.( Steinway &So’s)$650 00)! 625 11630 
(Lucius Hart Man'fact' “¢d Co.). $50 00}! 66 | 225 
ay Picker Dabaains (do +. $16 00); 24 80 
39—Casters............ (do. do. 403 o---8900]) 17] 54 
40—Cake "Baske (do. do.) . ..812 00]; 19 | 65 
41—Revolving ‘Butter Cooter (do. do) 8800); 16| 52 
42—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. d --8600)| 15) 45 
43—One Dozen Tablespoons(do. do.) ....$12 00}| 19 | 65 
43 One pare Table Forks(do. do.) ....$12 00} 19 | 65 
45—Child (do. do.) $$ 2% 7 ee 
4 Child's Rnire, Fork & Spoon (do.) “3 5 00} 12) 87 
—W. S. Blunt's ** Universal Force Pump"$12 00 19| 6 
ri — Voore’s “Floral Set (Moore ogee Pum p) 1 00 | ys ein 
49—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-sower........ 5500}; 12) 87 
| 5 fh vw ‘sawoc Milters” Falla Man’f Co.$ 1 % Yas 
1—Payson’s Indelible Ink—Pen, etc.. Wis) . f ee 
52—Excelsior Pock icro porane (Bausch 
% Lomb Opttoag’ C03. ..- 200-20: ; 2% 7) 27 
53—Abbott Pocket ts . G.Abbott)$ 1 50 ty alow 
| 7 Sy vate tly Watch (American Watch Co.) 00}; 44 | 144 
—Garden Seedsdé Flower Bulbs yr ny 2 00 6 | 22 
56—Planet Jr. Combined Drill & Hoe (8. L. 
ABE CBD. Chic indekgictoce'ex $15 00/| 2) B 
32- Breech-loading Pocket Rifle (Stevens) .$16 00 24 80 
-4 orn. & Hunting Rifle (Remington) $32 00 48 | 156 
uble i gp ed - ton — ‘un m 
Remington REESE 225 
pore Ion Pang e Rifle (EF. Rem- “ “i - 
a rere 110 
-Turn-table App: rer ell Co. D ban: 
1-7 table A le Par Goodell Co.).$ 1 00 
6 St oer Apple — 10); gi. 
63—Family Cherry Stoner (do 100); gi. 
64—Bay State we Appte Pa Fortes and Sticing 
Goodell C0.).......... 1 50 4 
5 Sewing Mt Machine (Remington).......... 80 
é—Reid'’s Patent Butter Worker.......... 10 18 
'7 —Family Scates (Fairbanks & Co.).. 4 1 
S— Washing Machine (Doty’s).......++++++# ‘$14 1 





9 — Clothes Wrinaer (Best—Universal .. 
7 0—Worcester’s Great Iliust’ed Diction 
71—Any back Volume Agriculturist ) 

—Any Two Back Volumes do. 
73—Any Three do. do. do. 


a 
ow 


1 


8: 


ry 


eesse 


PRARY 


: Jgagageseezaass: 























00) 
00) 
00 
00 
00 
00 
1%\|. 
3 50 
74-—A Fo do. do d ; Fs 
—Any Four do. . 0. ons 
75—Any Five do. do. do. 33 8 %5 % 
76—Any Six do. do. do. = &$10 50|| 49 
77—Any Seven do. do. do. S $12 3)) a 
7S—Any a, do. do. do. = $14 00)| 93 
— h add'l Vol. at same rate.) B si 
9— Tocnty Vo Vols. XVI to YXXV. J ——835 00)| 47 | 162 
Q—Any Back Vol. Agriculturist ; $250//..... 24 
1—Any Two Back Volumes do. 85 0. 86 
S2—Any Three do. do. do. a $7 50i| 16) 48 
83—Any Four do. do. do. © $10 00]; 18 | 60 
84—Any Five do do. do. © $12 50/) 91 | 7 
85—Any Siz - do. do - $15 00/| 94 82 
86—Any Seven do. do. S $17 50/| 97 | 92 
87—Any Eight do do. do. 3 00}; go | 102 
—( h ad’l volume at same rate) sg PRA te | SS ame 
Say oy py Vols. XVI to XXXV. $50 00'|""68"| 220 
= re eee (Your Choice.) ~ $10 00.) 18] 58 
A $15 Lor do. SeS15 00) 4] 85 
91—A $20 Tarare do. 3 $$20 00) 1 | 106 
92—A BVH Library do. © 8825 00} 38 | 125 
93—A R30 Library do. S,g890 00) a4 | 144 
94—A 835 Library do. 3 , $35 00) 50 | 162 
95—4 $40 Library do. S S$40 00)! 56 | 177 
96—A S45 Library = do. est 00)/ 62 | 192 
97—AB5O Library — do. BS 850 00)) 68 | 207 
98S—A $60 Library do. © "$60 00); 80 | 237 
99—A $75 Library ae. B58 00,| 100 | 282 
100-4 $100 Library JV 100 00'| 125 | 360 
101—A Choice of Good Sok (See Description.) ........ 


Ge” Every Premium article is new and of the very 
best manufacture. No chargeis made for packing or 
boxing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos. 1 to 7, 12 to 16, 19 to 22, 24, 32 to 35, 
50 to 53, 55, 71 to 101, inclusive, will each be deliv- 
ered FREE of all charges, by mail or (at the Post- 

office or express office nearest the ) to any place in 
the United States or Territories.— The other antidas cost the 
a ent only the freight after leaving the manufactory of 
. by any conveyance desired. An Kilustra De- 
seriptive Premium List sent free /o applicaunte. 




















containing a great variety of Items, anaes many 
good Hints and Suggestions w. we throw it pe ol 
type and condensed form; for want of wae elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 9. 


Are Jerseys or Short-horns the 
more Useful ?—‘ C. E.B.,’’ Springfield, Ill. These 
two breeds are both indispensable, and cannot be com- 
pared with each other as to usefulness. To reply to the 
above question is as impossible as to decide whether 
a horse or a cow is the more useful of the two. Their 
purposes are distinct ; one gives rich milk, the other is a 
beef animal. Both butter and beef are necessary, and 
we can no more do without the one than the other. To 
dispute abont such a question is a waste of time. 


To Rid a Colt of Worms.—“ J. T.,” 
Greenfield, Conn. Give an injection of salt and water, 
about one ounce of salt to a quart of water ; the next day 
give a quarter of a pint of linseed oil by the mouth. 





Crude Petroleum as a Paint,-- 
“FE. O. N.,” Tracy City, Tenn. We have frequently ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion of petroleum as a paint for 
fences, sheds, and out-buildings, and after using it have 
no reason to change our view. Recently we used it as a 
priming coat, and found lead paint to cover it very well. 
It gives asort of dull brown color to the wood to which 
it is applied, but for out-buildings or fences, this is not 
disagrecable. Colors do not mix well with it, as the oil 
penetrates the wood, and the color is left upon the sur- 
face, from which it soon falls or is rubbed off. 


Spring Wheat in Ohio. — “VW, F.8.,” 
Union Co., Ohio. Spring wheat is not usually a profitable 
crop in Ohio. It requires a more northern climate, It 
would be a waste of time to try togrowit. Barley would 
be a much more profitable crop. 





The Goodenough Horse-Shoe. — 
“W.E.P.,” Port Gibson, Miss, The peculiarities, or 
rather the advantages, of the Goodenough shoe are, that 
it is made with several projecting points which give it a 
firm hold upon the ground, and prevent slipping and 
wearing of the heads of the nails, that it has no calks, 
and permits the frog to come to the ground, thus pre- 
venting those diseases of the foot which result from cut- 
ting away of the frog and raising it from the ground, so 
that it cannot be brought into its natural action.. The 
shoes, of any sizes, are sold at about the prices of other 
shoes by the Goodenough Horse-shoé Co., New York. 


Corn Plianters.— 4g, ”? Jefferson Co., N.Y. 
We have used Emery’s corn planter for sowing fodder- 
corn in drills, and there are other planters suitable for 
this work. Corn may be sown with the common grain 
drill, by closing all the spouts, except the middle and 
end ones, making three rows in the width of the drill. 





Comparative Value of Hay, Corn- 
Meal and Bran.—“H. G.,” Allendale, N.Y. The 
estimated comparative values of hay, corn-meal, and bran, 
tor feeding, are as follows: 1tonof hay is cqual to500 Ibs. 
of corn, or to 800 Ibs. of bran ; hay at $10a ton is equal to 
corn at $40, and bran at $25 a ton. This is predicated 
from the quantity of nutriment contained in equal given 
quantities, But the whole of the corn is not digested and 
aloss is sustained in consequense ot that; it would be 
safe to reduce the value of corn-meal at least one-fourth 
on that account, or to a proportionate value of $30 a ton. 
These approximate values are corroborated by many ex- 
periments in feedirig. 





Shepherds’ Dogs.—lIn view of the large 
inquiry for shepherds’ dogs, it would certainly be pro- 
fitable for some competent person to make a business of 
breeding and training them, and then to inform the public 
of the fact by advertising it. There is a great need for 
trained dogs, and hundreds could be sold if those who 
want them could find them. A well trained sheep dog is 
worth $100 to any shepherd, but it would pay some one 
well to raise and train them for a quarter of that price. 

Warts. — “Reader,” Austin, Texas. Warts 
are tumors caused by a diseased enlargement of the vas- 
cular papille of: theskin, The cause: of this growth is 
not understood. The only:remedy is excision, or remoyal 
of the diseased portion of the skin, by:caustioe.. If the 
warts are small, or have a narrow (stem, they may be re- 
moved by tying a.silk or other strong thread‘around them 
so tightly:as to arrest the circulation, when they. will 
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soon drop off. Or they may be clipped off with a pair of 
shears, and the wound tonched with a hot iron or Junar 
caustic, (nitrate of silver). If they are broad and flat, 
their remova! may be effected by the use of nitric acid 
with which the surfaces may be touched daily, until they 
are eaten away, when the raw spot may be dried and 
healed by the application of a solution of sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol). Where the warts are very large 
and numerous, and a cure would cost more than the ani- 
mal is worth, it should be fed for the butcher. No warty 
anima] should be used for breeding. 

Horse Racing at Fairs.—G. W. L 
Delaware Ceuter, lowa. Whether or not county fairs 
can be made successful, without horse trotting, must de- 
pend upon the condition of public sentiment. There 
are localities, (a very few), where a whiskey shop would 
be an unprofitable speculation ; and in the same degree, 
we fear, a genuine agricultural fair would be very rarely 
successful. The idea has often occurred to us, that if 
farmers who object to the trotting would keep away from 
it, or from the fairs where it is the chief attraction, or 
protest against it, something might be done. But while 
people continue to go to see the racing, and pay for it, 
the amusement will surely be provided for them. 





To Get Rid of Quack Grass and 
TWhistles,—“H. F.G.,” Allendale, N. Y. To destroy 
quack grass of any of the different species to which this 
term is applied, the ground should be plowed and har- 
rowed thoroughly and the roots picked off the surface. A 
rake for this purpose was described in the American 
Agricuiturist of Nov., 1865. Any left will grow again. Po- 
tatoes, corn, beans, or other hoed: crops should be grown 
and kept_cultivated and weeded thoroughly. There will 
be little quack left after three clean hoed crops have been 
taken. Thistles may be destroyed by plowing lightly, so 
as to cut the stem but not the roots, and then growing 
crops that are cultivated continually. 





Salting Beef.—A correspondent in Haver- 
hill, Mass., sends the following as his method of putting 
down beef. Select a barrel that is strongly hooped, and 
fit a board of sufficient thickness, so that the bottom of 
the barre] may rest on that, instead of the chine. Place 
it in the cellar, directly under a solid floor beam. Cover 
the bottom of the barrel with salt, then put in a layer of 
beef, the pieces being cut small enough to pack close, and 
pound them down with a club; then sprinkle them over 
with sngar and salt. Continue putting in layers of beef, 
pounding them down, and sprinkling on salt and sugar, 
untilall is packed. Use six quarts of salt, and 3 or 4 Ibs. 
of sugar to each 100 Ibs. of beef. Place a strong follower in 
the barrel upon the beef, and set a piece of joist upon the 
follower, so that the end of the joist will come under the 
beam ; drive a wedge between this and the beam above, 
pressing the beef quite hard; every twenty-four hours 
drive up the wedge, and the beef will soon be covered 
with brine. After a few days the pressure may be removed. 


Pennsylvania Poultry.—“M. R.,” New 
York. The chickens and capons from Bucks and the ad- 
joining counties in Pennsylvania have the best reputa- 
tion in the city markets. Capons are made to weigh 12 
pounds, and sell at 35 to 40 cents a pound. The poultry 
is mostly of the Dorking, Dominique, and common breeds, 
but it is the management rather than the breed, that 
produces the high quality. The chickens are brought ont 
early in the season, and are well fed from the firet. The 
cocks are made intocapons. About three weeks before 
marketing the birds are put up in coops, and fed upon 
soft food, consisting of corn and oat meal, potatoes, and 
some scraps of fat meat or chopped suct. This is given 
several times a day in small quantities. Many spring 
chickens are sent to market from these localities which 
bring the highest prices, generally at about 50c. per Ib. 

Holes in Trees.—" W. A.,” Union Grove, 
Wis. The holes around the stocks of your trees are no 
doubt the work of some species of woodpecker. It. will 
require an examination to determine whether these 
holes injured the trees, or if it is due to the work of the 
insects which the birds were after. 

Another Potzto Enemy—fortunately 
for us in Algiers, is now reported. The parent insect is 
a moth ; its caterpillar lives in the potato—the tuber it- 
self—and by the time it is through with it, the potato is 
not even fit for the pigs. The scientific name of the in- 
sect is Bryofropha solanelia, and it is hoped that we 
shall only know it by name. 





Answering by Numbers.—Sometimes 
& correspondent asks several questions, and puts a num- 
ber opposite toeach. Thinking it may save space in the 
paper, and save us the trouble of copying his questions, 
he adds, please answer by the numbers. This is a re- 
quest with which we can not comply. If we print, ‘‘6. 


Six inches will be wide enough, if the omnuiiel is 
the one who proposes No. 6 will know what it 


| No, 
| strong,” 
| means, but every one of the thousands of other readers 
will be completelyin the dark. Those who ask us to 
“reply by numbers,” will see how unfair it is to every 
other subscriber. We have often stated, and we find it 
necessary to repeat it, that if the question is a merely 
personal one, and its answer will be of no use to a con- 
siderable number of readers, it has no chance whatever 
of areply in the paper. This is one of the reasons why 
we insist that every one who asks a question, shonld 
give name and address. We answer hundreds of letters 
| by mail, because we do not care to occupy space with 
| matter which, if not of general interest, will at least be 
useful to a considerable number. To make the matter 
| intelligible, we always give the. question, or the sub- 
| stance of it, before answering it. 





What to Do with the Straw. — 
‘A.M. Van A.,” Fort Howard, Wis. When a farmer 
can dispose of a load of straw to a livery stable for 8 loads 
of manure in exchange, he wants no better way of using 
his straw. But few farmers are so favorably situated as 
this. There should be no trouble about using the straw, if 
one has roots to feed with it, and sufficient capital to buy 
a few head or cattle to winter over. Then half a dozen 
thin cattle, which are easily picked up for the cash any- 
where, may be purchased, and put loose into box stalls, 
and each one fed with a bushel of roots and two or three 
pounds of meal daily, and all the straw they will eat. 
The straw should be cut in a fodder cutter, and the refuse 
used for bedding. The litter and manure may remain 
until spring beneath the cattle. The increase in value 
of the cattle should pay a profit, and there will be a 
valuable pile of manure to grow more roots with. 

A Good Cow in South Carolina.— 
“W. W. R.,” Pendleton Factory, 8. C., writes that his 
cow, a grade Ayrshire, was awardcd the first premium for 
the best milk cow at his county fair, where she gave 133 
quarts of milk at one milking. The same cow also took 
the first premium for milk cows at the S. C. State Fair. 
He thinks this a very good result for a cotton State. 





The Value of Peasnuts as Feed.— 
‘-W. W.L.,” Saluda, S.C. Pea-nuts area very rich food, 
as they contain from 40 to 50 per cent of oil. When this 
oil has been expressed, the residue or cake has about 7 
per cent of oil leftin it. An analysis of this cake re- 
cently made by Dr. Veelcker, gave as follows, as com- 
pared with linseed cake, viz.: 


Cake free  Unhusked Linseed 
Fg husk. Cake. Cake, 
Moisture.......... Schober er: 58 9.28 11.72 
Se eres: 7.40 6.99 12.09 
Starch, gum, and diges. fiber27.63 23.67 25.29 
Albuminous matters... ...42.81 $2.81 32.64 
—- DER 7.87 23.80 11.79 
ES er ee ee 4.71 3.45 6.47 
ne chien DOD See aReS 100.00 100.00 100.00 


The pea-nut cake contains about 7 per cent of nitro- 
gen, and is therefore a very valuable feed for growing 
animals, as well as fattening beasts. We do not know 
of any having been used in this country, we believe that 
all that is made here is exported to England, which 
should not be. 

Flat-Bottomed Boats.—“C. H. A. W.,” 
Napa, Cal. A description, with illustrations, of a flat- 
bottomed boat, suitable for fishing or hunting, was 
given in the American Agriculturist for Nov., 1876. From 
this description any one who can use tools can build the 
boat, at the cost of five or six dollars for materials. 

Egg-bound Fowls.—‘B.,’’ Garrettsville, 
Ohio. It is not at all uncommon for hens, especially old 
and infirm ones, to become egg-bound. The eggs with- 
out shells collect in the egg-passage, and form a mass of 
hard, cheesy matter, which in time causes the abdomen 
to sweil, and finally kills the fowl. We know of no 
remedy, except to anticipate the end and decapitate. 





‘Prepared Foods®’ for Cattle, 
Poultry, ete.—We dislike secrecy in all things. Se- 
cret medicines we do not publish. We have in some 
cases allowed the advertisements of foods for catile, 
poultry, swine, etc., to appear in our columns. In every 
instance the proprietors of the articles have been inform- 
ed that we could publish upon only one condition—that 
they must show us the formula by which the compounds 
are prepared, that we may know their exact composi- 
tion. Those who have good articles are perfectly wil- 
ling to do this, and the appearance of an advertisement 
of any of them indicates that we know what it is made 
of, and did we wish such an article, would make use of 
it ourselyes. We can sayin general terms that these 
compounds consist of well known tonics and appetizers, 
and as they are made up ready for use, the owners of 
animals of various kinds have at hand a condiment, 
which is about as cheap, considering the trouble, as if 





| applied to other crops, either field or garden. 


they bought the ingredients, and ante it themselves, 
and being at hand, they are likely to use it when needed, 
We have given considerable thought to this matter, and 
acting wholly in the interest of our readers, have taken 
the course above indicated. Of course, each one must 
judge for himself, if it is desirable to use such condi- 
ments, and if he decides to give them, he can do so with 
the assurance that he is giving nothing deleterious. 


<Q eae 


‘Science Applied to Farming,” 
Correspondence, 


ComposTING CoTTon-SEED. -- “J. B.,” Mississippi, 
The newspaper articles on composting cotton-seed, you 
refer to, are evidently abbreviated from Circulars 22 and 
26 of the Georgia Department of Agriculture. I cannot 
testify to the utility of the processes recommended from 
actual experience, but from the chemical standpoint, the 
plan of mixing cotton-seed with manure, earth, and acid 
phosphates, is eminently rational, and ought to prove ex- 
cellent. The directions below are taken from the circu- 
lars referred to. The farmers of Georgia, by the way, are 
remarkably fortunate in having so enterprising an Agri- 
cultural Department to look out for their interests. 

FORMULAS FOR COMPOSTING COTTON-SEED. 

If the stable manure and cotton-seed have been pra 
served under skelter, and the compost. is for oak and 
hickory lands, use the following: 

NO. 1.—For A TON OF 2,000 ‘LBs. 


PON MINN IN 6655 55 save Sines Goan ae smears 750 pounds. 
CORMNSOET AOTOON) 5655. osisvnscaes dscns ceews 50 
Acid Phosphate or Dissolved Bone. .......... 500 * 


Directions for Composting.—Spread undcr shelter a layer 
of stable manure 4 inches thick; on this sprinkle a por- 
tion of the phosphate ; next spread a layer of cotton-seed 
3 inches thick; wet these thoroughly with water and 
sprinkle with phosphate ; next spread another layer of 
stable manure three inches thick. Continue to repeat 
these layers in the above order until the material is con- 
sumed. Cover the whole mass with stable manure or 
scrapings from the lot one or two inches thick. Allow 
the heap to stand in this condition until a thorough fer- 
mentation takes place, which will require from three to 
six weeks, according to circumstances, dependent upon 
moisture and the strength of the materials used. When 
the cotton-seeds are thoroughly killed, with a sharp hoe 
or mattock, cut down vertically through the layers; 
pulverize and shovel into a heap, where the fermentation 
will be renewed and the compost be still further im- 
proved. It is now ready for use. 

For Cotton.--Apply in the opening furrow 200 pounds 
per acre, and with the seed at planting 7% or 100 pounds 
per acre, making in all 275 or 300 pounds per acre. If it is 
desired to apply a larger quantity per acre, open farrows 
the desired distance, and over them sow broadcast 400 
pounds peracre; bed the land, and then apply 100 pounds 
per acre with the seed. 

For Corn.--Apply in the hill, by the side of the seed, 
half-pint to the hill. An additional application around 
the hill before the first plowing, will largely increase the 
yield of grain. 

For sandy pine lands, dissoive sixty pounds of muriate 
of potash in warm water, and sprinkle a proportionate 
quantity of the solution on each layer of stable manure 
and cotton-seed. The same weight of cotton-seed and 
manure, or 60 pounds of the two, may be omitted when 
the potash is used. 

If lot manure, or that which has been so exposed as to 
lose some of its fertilizing properties, is composted, use: 

NO. 2.—FOR A TON OF 2,000 LBs. 


eo a ere ee eee eee eee ye 2 000-600 pounds, 
DIDO oo 6 5588s ap vin dese bp en + 506000000000 

Acid Phosphate..............+ ere scabur ows 600 +‘ 
Sulphate of Ammonia....,........cccse.0000. 60 * 


“ 


DRUTIRGO “OF TORE oo ococne = cosic0e0s vcispavosee AO 

Mix as in No 1, except that the sulphate of ammonia 
and muriate of potash must be dissolved in warm water, 
and a proportionate part of each sprinkled on each layer 
of manure and cotton-seed. 

Directions for the use of these composts have been 
given only for corn and cotton—the two crops to which 
fertilizers arc principally applied in Georgia. Experience, 
however, has shown them to be equally efficacious when 
From 300 
to 400 pounds to the acre on small grain have produced 
perfectly satisfactory results. 

Varying proportions of Cotion-seed Manure.—In making 
these composts the proportions of stable manure and cot- 
ton-seed may be varicd to suit the supply at command, 
thouh care must be taken, if the cotton-seed are largely 
in excess, to avoid excessive heat and consequent cook- 
ing of the seed. When killed, the seed should be soft 
enough to be readily mashed between the fingers. If only 
cotton-seed and acid phosphate are composted, the seed 
should be rolled in the phosphate, and shoveled into a heap 
to ferment. If composted in layers without stable ma- 
nure, the seed will cake together. 

Potash, where needed.—In the above formulas the potash 
may be omitted on lands, comparatively fresh, and on 
which the original growth was oak and hickory ; ; but if 
such lands have been much worn, it will be well to retain 
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it. The presence of oak and hickory, or other potash 
consuming growth, is an indication of the presence of 
potash in the soil. When such lands, however, have 
been so worn that when turned out, stunted old field 
pines spring up, it is safe to assume that the addition of 
a moderate quantity of potash will increase production. 





Concerning the use of potash on pine lands, the advice 
is given without statement of the grounds upon which it 
is based. It is presumed, however, that the statements 
would not be made without good reason. In lack of 
stable mauure, the plan of composting the cotton-seed in 
layers with three or four times its bulk of earth would 
doubtless be excellent. 

Actp PuosHates.—In Table 36 in the December Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, were mentioned two superphosphatcs 
without nitrogen. These were imported from England, 
where they are manufactured cheaply, and of very high 
grades. A sample exhibited at the Centennial, and said to 
be made in this country, was guaranteed to contain about 
31 per cent of soluble phosphoric acid. The price was 
$65 per ton, which would bring the soluble acid at about 
10% cts. per lb. The acid phosphates of our markets, 
however, are very seldom as rich as this, but more fre- 
quently contain 5 to 15 per cent of the soluble acid. 
Generally speaking. the highest grades are the cheapest, 
in the large markets were they are manufactured or im- 
ported. In places distant from the markets, the difference 
in favor of the high grades is still greater, on account of 
the cost of transportation. It costs no more to freight a 
ton of a 30 per cent, than a ton of a 10 per cent article. 
In the one case, the cost of freight is divided over 600 Ibs., 
in the other, over only 200 lbs. of soluble phosphoric acid. 

The greater part of these articles are manufactured from 
the fossil and mineral phosphates from South Carolina 
and Navassa, and contain more or less of useless material, 
as iron and alumina, which are valneless, increase the bulk 
and weight of the fertilizer, and, still further, cause some 
of the phosphoric acid, which has been rendered soluble 
by addition of sulphuric acid to change to theless soluble, 
and consequently less valuable form, known as “ revert- 
ed,” ‘treduced,”’ or “precipitated * phosphoric acid. 
Still, since the supply of bones and bone-black is not 
sufficient to supply the demand for phosphoric acid, these 
materials must be used, and are used with profit. 








rt a 
How Bone-Dustis Made.—J. W.8.,” 


Union Co., Pa. Bone dust is made either as a refuse pro- 
duct in the manufacture of knife handles, buttons, and 
other articles, for which the shins and other hardest 
bones are used, or common bones aré ground in a mill, 
such as the Bogardus Eccentric Mill, or others made for 
the work. The ground bones are sifted and separated into 
coarse, fine, or finest, or sold as they come from the mill. 





Special Fertilizers.—‘E. E.,”” Linden, 
N.J. Soluble fertilizers, such as guano or nitrate of soda, 
are useless, if not injurious, in a dry season. Without 
abundant moisture their solution is too concentrated, and 
destroys the tender extremities of the rootlets by which 
nutrimentis absorbed. Too much water would carry the 
soluble matter down to the roots faster that it could be 
taken up, or if the plants are not in active growth, the 
fertilizing matter could not be appropriated. For these 
reasons we would use but very little of such soluble fer- 
tilizers in the fall, but apply the bulk of them in the 
spring, as soon as growth begins. Guano and nitrate of 
soda are generally used at the rate of about 250 Ibs. of the 
former, and 150 lbs. of the latter, per acre. 

Draining a Marsh by Pumping.— 
“Subscriber.” There would be no difficulty in draining 
a marsh by raising an embankment around it, and pump- 
ing the water out of the ditches, if the land is worth the 
expense. The work would probably cost $40 or $50 per 
acre, and the pumping would be a continual expense. 
Before engaging in it, a competent engineer should be 
consulted, or the cost may be double what it ought to be. 





Sprain of the Hip Joint.—‘“G.D.,” 
Beans Corner, Me. The wasting of the muscles’ of the 
hip do not certainly indicate disease of the hip joint. 
The trouble may be in the hock. If it should be asccr- 
tained beyond doubt to be in the hip, the horse should 
have perfect rest for a few weeks. Cloths dipped in cold 
water should be laid over the hip, to reduce any heat of 
the parts, and when this is removed, the following may be 
rubbed on with the hand every second day, viz., curpen- 
tine one ounce, oil of cloves two -onnces,.ereosote one 
ounce. Perseverance for a few weeks in this treatment 
may result in a cnre, If not, a seton may be nsed, but 
only by a veterinary surgeon. 





The Basis of Values of Fertilizers. 
“W. H. R.,” Lexington, Va. The basis upon which 
the valnes of fertilizers .are estimated, is. derived, 


as nearas may be, from the commercial values of those | 





substances which supply the different ingredients most 
readily. Thus the value of nitrogen is based on the 
market price of nitrate of soda ; ammonia is valued ac- 
cording to the price of guano, or that of sulphate of 
ammonia, a constant production of the gas works anda 
staple article in the market. Phosphoric acid is valued 


‘accowling to the price of bones or phosphates produced 


fromthem, In this way we get a settled basis of values. 
Ammonia is not now valued at 30 cents a pound ; 25 cents 
or less, is a fair value, and phosphoric acid is valued at 
12 cents for soluble, 8c. for reverted, and 6c. for insoluble. 
Of course the prices of these substances as fertilizers 
is regulated by their value for other uses, and vice versa. 





Sowing Wheat on Clover Sod.— 
“T. R. C,,’’ Holder, Ill., suggests the following manner 
of sowing fall wheat, viz., sow the seed on a clover sod, 
and plow it under, turning the sod to a depth of two 
inches only ; then roll the ground. 

Manhattan Blood Guano Co.—We 
are informed that Mr. Thos. J. Hand has retired from the 


| Manhattan Blood Guano Co., and that Mr. E, F. Cooke 
| is now the sole agent. The business is now conducted 





by Mesers. Wing & Evans. 





Somebody Blundered.—tThe crews of 
the returned ships Alert and Discovery, of the British 
Arctic Expedition suffered terribly from scurvy. In this 
day of canned fruits and vegetables—about which, by the 
way, the English know but little—and when potatoes are 
so dried as to be difficuit to tell on the table from fresh, 
these ships were sent to sea without proper stores. In 
our late civil war, the army was abundantly supplied 
with dried and canned vegetables of all kinds, but it 
takes people on the other side a long while to learn. 


Paralysis in Hogs.— W. M.5.,’’ Aiken, 
8. ©. It is difficult to decide what has caused the dis- 
ease in your hogs, without knowing how they have been 
treated. If they have been kept in the woods, and have 
slept in cold, damp places, that would be quite sufficient 
to account for it. In this case the hogs should be well 
taken care of, fed with boiled potatoes, or boiled corn, 
given very slightly warm, and have good, warm pens and 
bedding. The weak parts should be rubbed with tur- 
pentine, and a piece of blanket should be tied around 
the body. But the cause may be parasites in the muscles 
or kidneys; if so,a cure is almost hopeless. Parasites 
may be prevented by keeping the hogs in pens, and not 
permitting them to eat offal or filth. 





To get rid of Stumps.—T. R. M.” 
Probably the easiest way toremove stumps is by blast- 
ing. Dynamite is now used for this purpose with good 
effect. But an experienced hand is required to use the 
explosive, which is many times more powerful than 
common blasting powder. 

Popular Scientific Works.—We some 
months ago referred to the excellent service rendered by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., to the advancement 
of science by the publication of works, which, though 
popular, are by the most eminent men at home and 
abroad, ‘‘Smatterers ” in science have had their day, and 
it is now conceded that only thorongh masters of a 
science are safe popular teachers, 


Darwintana.—Under this title are brought together in 
a neat volume of nearly 400 pages, the writings by Prof. 
Asa Gray, upon what is popularly known as Darwinism. 
Most of the chapters have appeared as articles in the 
various reviews and journals during the past 16 years. 
The general reader will probably get from this a much 
better idea of Darwin’s views, than if he read Darwin's 
own works, and will also see how they are regarded. by 
one abundantly able to test their accuracy as relates to 
at least one department of science. Price, $2.00. 

THe Races of MAN, AND THETR GEOGRAPHICAL Dis- 
TRIBUTION, by Oscar Peschel. This is a translation of 
one of the most recent and valuable works of the present 
time, and presents in a readable form the present state of 
our knowledge as to the history, and development, of our 
race, a subject now receiving much attention at the hands 
of scientists, and which has an interest for all intelligent 
readers. Pp. 528, Price $2.25. 

Sounp, by John Tyndall, D.C, L., etec.—Those who 
heard or read Prof. Tyndall's lectures, or are familiar 
with his former works on heat, etc., need not be told how 
almirably he presents his subjects, and the remarkable 
clearness in which he places matters usually regarded as 
abstruse. The present work is the third edition revised 
and enlarged. Prof. T. informs us in his preface that an 
earlier edition enjoyed the distinction of being translat- 
ed into Chinese, and published by the Chinese govern- 
ment. Price, $2.00. 

THz THEoRY oF Sounp In RELATION TO Music, by 
Prof, Pietro Blascrna,—This is one of the International 





Scientific Series, and its author a resident of Rome, Italy, 
It covers a very different ground from Tyndall's work; 
that is a manual of acoustics, to illustrate principles, 
while this makee a practical application of the principles 
to music. This work commends itselfto every musician 
who would understand the findamental laws upon which 
his art is based. Pp. 187, Price $1.50. 





Botanical Hand-Book, by C. E. Hobbs, 
especially designed as a reference book for druggists and 
apothecaries, This gives the various English names, the 
botanical and officinal names of all the ernde vegetable 
drugs in common use, It shows much patient, pains- 
taking work, and is a book which we can commend to 
our many pharmaceutical friends. Published by A. C._ 
Hobbs, Sommerville, Mass. Price, $3.50. , 


Reports and Proceedings.—In order 
to starl square with the new year, we acknowledge the 
following, received in the latter part of 1876, We hope 
our friends, to whom thanks for their attention, will not 
measure our appreciation of their kindness hy the brevity 
of our notices. 

Tue MassacHuseEtts STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. — 
The Report of the Secretary, Chas, L. Flint, Esq. for 18%, 
though not so profusely illustrated, as sume previous 
ones, seems to contain an unusual number, (even for this 
Report), of useful and practical articles, some of which 
we have read with pleasure and profit. f 

Tue Wisconsin State HortTicvutTuRAt SocieTy.— 
Transactions of the annual meeting, held Feb. 1876, com- 
piled by F. W. Chase, Sec., has a handsome frontispiece 
in a colored print of Whiting’s Siberian Crab, No. 20, 
one of the “‘iron-clads;” the reading matter covers a 
wide range, and what is sometimes overlooked, is local, 
and consequently useful to the people of the State. 

Tue Iowa Strate Horricutturat Socrety’s Report 
for 18% and a part. of 1876, contains useful papers and 
discussions, but there is some of the strangest matter, 
called “ botany,” that we ever saw in print. Has the 
Society no botanist among its members to correct these 
glaring inaccuracies ?—If not, suppress the matter. 

Forest TREES OF THE U. 8S.—This is a list witl use- 
ful notes, of the remarkable exhibition of forest trees, in 
the U. 8. Government Building, at the Centennial, which 
was made through the industry of Doctor Geo. Vascy of 
the Department of Agriculture. We hope that a build- 
ing will be provided at Washington for this collection 
which should be preserved not only forits intrinsic value, 
but as a proper acknowledgment of the labors of Dr. V., 
and those who aided him. 

Forests AND Forestry at the Vienna Exhibition in 
1878. Sometimes it docs happen that our Government 
blunders into putting the right man inaplace. This 
was done when Dr. John A. Warder was sent to repre- 
sent us at Vienna, and why his experience and great 
knowledge were not made avaiable and used in our own 
exhibition, is ‘one of those thiugs no fellow can find 
out.”"—They didn’t, and he didn’t, and that’s all any 
one knows about it. This Report on Austrian Forestry, 
and the Schoolaof Forestry, will in the future, when we 
think and act ii this direction, be of even morc value 
than it is at present, 





Educational and School Books.— 
We have received from E. Steiger, 22 an@ 24 Frar.kfort 
st., N. Y., the publisher, who has done so much to intro- 
duce the kindergarten : 

Frispricn Fraset, a Biographical Sketch, by Matilda 
H. Kriege, pp. 29....Price, in paper, 25e:j-im cloth, 50c. 
This sketch of his life, witha portrait of the * Children’s 
Friend,**wilk be welcomed by the Increasing humber of 
those interested in his life-work, the kindergarten. 

Tre Sorenck. anD Art or EpucaTion, by Joseph 
Payne; of London, is a-small work uniform in size and 
price with the above. 

The following have been received from A. 8, Barncs & 
Co., No. 111-113 William St., N. Y., a firm long known as 
one of the leading houses engaged in publication of school 
books, Their works are mechanically all that can be de- 
sired, and the names of the authors of eminence who 
contribute to their list of elementary works, indicate the 
high character of their publications. In the crowded 
state of our columns we can only notice them as bills in 
Congress are too often read—by title: 

Fst Sreps ix GENERAL History. By Arthur Gil- 
man, pp. 385. Price, $1 25. 

Srven Historic Aces. Same author; pp. 144. Price, 
$1. The first of these is a‘compendinm for the use of 
schools, and for reference ; a very full bibliography adds 
to its value. The second is a familiar talk with 
on the marked historic ages. 

First Steps ry Enatisn Literature. By the same; 
pp. 233. Price, $1. 

MANuat or Grometry. By W. G. Peck. Price, $1 60. 

Poo.er's Tzest SPELLER, Words with definitions, 25c. 
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'SPAIN’S PATENT CHURNS. HALLADAY eS ae OF SWINE, 


Centennial 
Medal Awarded 


In use over 25 years. 


Removable Dasher. 


Made of White Cedar 
with galvanized hoops. 
Send for circular and prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia. 


WORKER. 


The most Effective, Simple 
and Convenient Yet Invent- 
= ed. Works 30. lbs. in 

, less than 5 minutes, 
= thoroughly working out the 
|} buttermilk and mixing in 
the salt. Send for circular 
and price lists. 


A. H. REID, 
No. 6 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prout’s 
Hoeing 
Machine. 


This new labor-saving machine will hoe tobacco and cot- 
ton BETTER t can be done by hand, and corn, potatoes, 
etc., better than is usually done by hand-hoe. Wil pay for 
itself in one at in hoeing 10 acres of tobacco and cotton, 
or 20 acres 0 — or potatoes. Price, $30. For further in- 
ress 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Also manufacturers of the Self-Sharpening, Lion, and 
other Feed-Cutters, Corn-Shellers, Plows, Bullard’s Hay 
Tedders, Balance Rakes, etc., etc. 








BUTTER 
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(Patented Nov. 16th, 1875.) 
SEABURY’S IMPROVED FENCES for Farms, 
Lawns, and Rail-Reads.—A Fence of Wood and 
Wire combined. No nails in its construction. Requires no 
skilled labor to put it up. More durable and cheaper than 
any fence in use of equal strength. Itcannot be blown down 
in any of its parts, and a washing out of post now and then 
does not impair its utility, Sold complete for putting up 
fron 6 to 12% cents per foot, according to number of 
Rails—delivered on route of transportation. 
Contracts made for putting up. Information given, upon 
application to THOS. 8S. SEABURY, 
100 East 14th St., New York City. 
Where different styles of this fence may be examined. 


The Best Fanning Mill in the World, 
A. P. DICKEY 


No good Farmer 
can afford tc mar- 
ket dirty grain. 

A moderate _qualit; 
= of grain, well meee f 

thenthe mest — 
SEE =e in dirty condition, 
Address A. P. DICKEY, Racine, Wis 


AUTOMATIC 
WAGON BRAKE 


The most powerful self-acting brake made, and yet ismore 
simple and complete than any ever introduced for general 
use. The Brake has been fully endorsed by every farmer 
who has seen it operate. W. A. Armstrong, Sec'y Elmira 
Farmers’ Clab, writes: “A Committee of the Elmira Farm- 
ers’ Club, consisting of Chas. Heller, John Bridgman, D. T. 
Billings, S. M. Carr, and M. H. Thurston, gentlemen fully 
competent to make intelligent judgment, gave the brake 
careful trial Aug.2ist,and reported unanimously: It is the 
best brake we have ever seen—prompt in its action—effec- 
tive when megevee. and is exceedingly desirable for all 
farmers on hilly firms.” See Illustration in Aug. Am. Agri- 
culturist. Town, County, and State rights forsale. Please 
say where you #aw this. 


D. L. MULFORD, Ceneral Agent, 
TIOGA, TIOGA CO., PA. 


SMITH’S 


“Bagle Claw of °76.” 


A safe and ingenious device for 
catching fish, animals, game, &c. 
Sumple, 50 cts., by mail, or send 
stamp for circular, 

EAGLE CLAW CoO., 





























Address 



















STANDARD. 


he first Self- Regulating 
Wind Mill offzred the markets 
of the world, and when mate- 
rial used, workmanship, power 
and durability are considered, 
it is knowsieet to 

THE CHEAPEST. 

It has been manufactured 
under imme.tiate supervision 
of inventor for more than 
twenty-two years. 
$3,000,000 Worth 

NOW IN USE. 

A 58 page Illustrated Cata- 
logue with Price List will be 
sent free to all who < 
make application. 

gents wanted in 
all unassigned coun- 
ties. : 
U. S. WIND EN- 
GINE & PUMP CO. : 

BATAVIA, ILL. a - 


MEDAL & DIPLOMA AWARDED 


To WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
ON THE 
Premium Farm Steel 
Crist Mill, 









HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, 1816, 
Send for descriptive Circular. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


SWIVEL PLOW. 





SOLE 


The Only Perfect Swivel Plow. 
The Season of 1875 has proved by 
actual use of over 300 plows that it 
has no equal. 
Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO, 
HICCANUM, CONN. 




















Are carefully made, 
and are of such a qual- 
ity and form as to work 
with smoothness, thus 
avoiding altogether the 
usual irritation attend 
ing the shearing of 
horses. 

Orders filled by 
mail. 


Postage, 25 cents 
extra. 





The Anti-Friction Hay Carrier 


Saves labor and money. It is simple ; the grap- 
pling positive; itruns on friction rolls, hence 
will come back on slight incline. The track is 
inexpensive ; the carrier costs buts trifle; many 
ho are in use. No trouble about get- 
ting over high beams, or to the end of deep 
bays. Hay is dropped where wanted, and the 
work of mowing is reduced. Track should be 
put up now while barns are full. 

Send for circulars and designs for tracking 
barn, to U. 8. Wind e ere: Ba- 
tavia, Ill, manufacturers of the Old Reliable 


U. 8. Centennial Ganesleden of the | 
International Exhibition 






wo — 
— Na SS oe 
Imported by the undersigned from Lancashire, En 
These swine have taken first premiums wherever’ exhinued 
in England and this country, Advantageous to producers, 
White in color, well haired, very hardy, sma waste, easily 
fattened, very prolific, large size, mature early. Send for 
descriptive circular. 
W. G. LEWIS, Lawn Farm, Framington, Mass, 





urebred Calves, Chester White, Berkshire and York- 
shire Pigs, Scotch, Skye, ana Shepherd pups, Poultry and 
Pigeons, all of the finest imported strains, bred and for sale 
by Francis Morris, Morton, Del. Co., Pa. Send for circular, 
FRANCIS MORRIS, P. O. Box 2292, Philadelphia. 





Craves & Breed, 
Breeders and Shippers of 
, Thoroughbred Registered 
Short Horns, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Pigeons, &c. 

5 Circulars free. 
= HATFIELD, MASS. 


INEST NEW CATALOGUE of blooded Cattle, 
Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, and Dogs. Price 20c. Every farm- 
er wants it, BENSON & BURPEE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BREACON FARM, Northport, Long. Island, 
BREEDERS OF 
Alderney and Ayrshire Cattle, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP & BERKSHIRE SWINE, 


Also FANCY POULTRY of choicest kinds, bred from 
the best stock. Address 











J. N. ROBINS, Manager. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, 
NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y¥., 
Breeder and Importer of Clydesdale 
Horses, Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, 
and Improved Berkshire Hogs. 

G. W. FARLEE, CRESSKILL, N, J. 
bose ron SP ed for past twelve years breeder of 


or Sale—an ane Bull, pure. Pedigree given if de- 
sired. Also will purchase, or exchange, to obtain differ- 
ent stock, a pure blood Poland China Boar, Address 
: H. 8., P. O. Box 15, Morristown, N. J. 














FINE AYRSHIRE BULL, two years old, will 
be soldat a low price. Send for pedigree and price. 
Cc. H. CABLES, Thomaston, Conn. 


N. CUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse,Brenien,Hong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White 
Turkeys, Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low 
prices. Best Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbite, Fer- 
rets, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, &c. Song Birds of all kinds. 

Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 

Ferrets at five dollars each. Swan and Deer wanted. 


PURE BRED POULTRY. 


White Leghorns, Partridge Cech d Dark 
Brahmas, os per trio. W. Wy. J ty ty 


GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, 
FREDONIA, N. Y., 

Has bred this season at his home yards, up- 
wards of 700 Light Brahmas, Dark Brahmas, 
Partridge and White Cochins, White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Houdans. Also Golden Sea- 
.. bright Bantams. Stock _as good as any man’s, 

: and prices reasonable. Please state explicitly 
* what you want. 

OR SALE.--Game Chickens and Eggs. Fowls per 
pair, $4.00. Eggs per setting of 13, $1.50. 
J. W. REYNOLDS, Cuckoo, Va. 


DAY’S 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Highest Centennial Award. Chickens hatched and 
reared summer and winter. Machine used as Incubator and 
Artificial Mother at same time. Capacity, 220 eggs. Price, 
$50. See July Agriculturist, 1876. Address 

DAY BROS. & CO., 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD! 

























"(rade Mark, secured by letters patent.) ' 
ill make Hens Lay! 
Used by best poultry men all over the country. Pack- 
ages sent by mail for 50 cts.. $1. and $2. _ Circulars 
with testimonials free. References: H. T. 4 
Pres't Conn. State Poultry Soc'y; HH. H. Stoddard, 
7 he ag te editor Fs World.’ 
raves 0.4 Nn, ‘on. 
Liberal couanteniahe paid to reliable men for selling. 
CHARLES R. ALLEN, Prop’r, 
29 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 








713 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 






Halladay Standard Wind Mill. 
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H.W.JOHNS’ PATENT. 


: SBESTO A 


roof Paint, white and light tints, for wood 

we titde or out. Bspecially Valuable for shingle roofs, 

out-houses, sence, OF: revere he Saal for use. nly one 
t nired. Price %5 cts, per gallon. 

Asbestos Paints—all shades. -Reofing, Hot Air, and 





m-Pipe and Beiler Coverings eathing, “c. 
eo articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 
by any one. Send for Samples, Pamphlets, Price Lists, &c, 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y.. 


Patentce and Manufacturer, Establ’d 1858. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
* carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


W. S. BLUNT’S 
“UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS.” 


Date of Patent, Aug. 8th, 1876. 


After six years endeavor to fur- 
nish the most reliable force pumps 
in the market, the above pumps 
are respectfully offered, as the best 
results, in my judgment, of the 
public requirements. 

Their adapsabilicy, great 
poser, careful finish in de- 

1, and consequent economy, 
will commend them. In case of 
accident, any part can be easily re- 
placed, without sacrificing the 
whole pump. They can be imme- 
liately converted from right to 
eft-hand pumpe, by swiveling 
the air-chamber and handle to an 
\ required angle with the spout. 
A They are changeable from lift to 

force pumps. Are for the house 

H\or for out-door wells of any depth, 

' and having close tops, can not be 

tampered with.—_Also, Blunt’s 

) Sand Vacuum Chambers.—A 

y complete protection against sand 

or gritty water in dug or driven 

wells, pits, mines, and rivers. For hand or steam 
pumps, 21! sizes, from 14-inch to 4-inch suction mine 

Send for circulars to NASON W’F’G CO., 

71 Fulton and 71 Beekman St., New York. 


CENTENNIAL MEDAL AWARDED. 


STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO, 
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Puperior Power and Hand Laundry Machinery. Standard 
Washers, Mangles, Wringers, Laundry Stoves, Fluting Ma- 
chines, etc. Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals awarded. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Long Wharf, Boston, and 82 Dey street, New York. 

G. W. Chute, Treas. . C. Lewis, Prest. 
JAMES H. HUMPHREYS, Agt.; Boston, Mass. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
ay i Ki and the 
\; eae 

rt 
a to the public 


r of B.T. Bab- 
= offers 
ap in the World. 
manufactu 












ufacture 
M bitt’s Best Soap has 





\ (en \ 
= 4 
J a ai —s 

The Finest Totlet So 
Only the purest otls used tn re. 

er Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family in Christ- 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free 


= perfected and now 









toany address on receipt of 75 cents. 
vt Address B. 6. Babbitt, New York City. 
62"For Sale by all Druggists.cq ——— 4 





Y cured, fuel saved, and heat increas- 
Y ed by applying the Spiral Draft. 


SMO 
CH t M cd Send stamp for circvlar (with testi- 
monials) to HENRY COLFORD, 726 Sanson. St., Phil’a, Pa. 


FOUNTAIN PUMP. Garpen Enoine anp Free Extim- 








GuisueR.—Protects Buildings from 
Fire, and Trees, Vines, eic., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. Easily 
si carried. No Dwelling, Country 

Home, or Factory should be without 
LA the Fountain Pump. Send for la 
Illustrated Circular. J, A. WHIT- 
MAN, Sole Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer, Providence, R. I. 


Black Bass for stocking ponds—Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, descended from a pair 
weighing 62 (bs. Jerse Cast e, A.1.C.C.R., and Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 














Readily attached 


cog [WAYS HAND) jo itonnta a Tose, 


Thousands in Use. 
Once used, never dis- 
ed with. 


pens 
Agents Wanted 
at once in valuable 
Territory. Circulars 


Stove wei ES rs: 


W HAVEN, Conn. 







See December number, 1874, page 463. 
VALUABLE HOLIDAY CIFT! 


BRANSON KNITTER, $20. 


Simpler and much easier learned than any Sew- 
ing Machine. Work surpasses that made by hand. 
anvassers make traveling. expenses by work 
which they do in showing the Knitters. 
AGENTS WANTED—SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Branson Knitting Machine (o., Limited. 
4 8. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
5 State St., Chicago. 


Specialties in Ladies Underwear. 


CONSTRUCTED ON HYGIENIC AND DRESS 
REFORM PRINCIPLES. ° 











Fig?1. Fig. 2, Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1 represents the Emancipation Waist—the most per- 
fect ofall bygieaic arments of its kind. Made in ladies’ 
sizes only. ain; $2.00. Trimmed, $3.25. 

Fig. 2 is the Dress Reform Corset Moraga compromise be- 
tween a corset and the extreme waist. ade for all ages. 
Ladies, $2.00. Misses, $1.25. Childrens, $1.00. 

Fig. 8 shows the most comfortable of all undergarments— 
the Emancipation Union Under Flannel—which takes the 

lace of the old fashioned vest and drawers. Full fashioned 

Jashmere _ per suit. Merino, $5.00. Cut and Seamed 
Merino, $3.: De 

Any of the above garments sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price. In stating size, give waist measure over 
dress. Send for our illustrated Catalogue and Circulars. 
Agents wanted. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston. 


+ 





By Mail, 


age Paid, on receipt of Price. 
The “St. Nicholas,” $2 


= (Box board case, double; imita- 
on morocco; 4} in. high, 4 In. wide. 


The “Cabinet,” $2.50 


(Solid black walnut or maple case; 
6 in. high, 4% in. wide. 
$3.00 


The * Oreide,” 


(Round metal imitation Gold case; 
5 in. diameter. 


The “ Boudoir,” $3.50 


(5 in. octagon morocco case.) 

Solid metal watch movement, with balance wheel and de- 
tached lever escapement; made to order. Will run (same 
as a watch) in any position, and is in every respect an article 
of superior construction. The editors of the American 
Agriculturist have tested these clocks, and have endorsed 
them. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 1eceipt of price, cur- 
rency. Established 1856. 

8. B. JEROME & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


PITTSBURCH ADJUSTABLE 


Folding Chair. 


Thirty Hour Clocks. 








This celebrated chair combines 5 ar- 
ticles in one. It is light, simple, and 
durable. Words are ‘Inadequate to ex- 
press its real merit asa home chair. It 
folds to earry in the hand. To see it is 
to appreciate it. Nothing could be a 
better Holiday Gift. Send for illustrated 
circular. Address 
A. F. CHAIR CO., 3 Sixth St., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAMPS Barplere, and Thieves, infest all 
9_ parts of the country. Every one 
must goarmed. Our’new7-shot “Senator No.1" Revolver, 
Full Nickel Silver plate, best English rifled steel barrel, self- 
acting cylinder, weighs 7 oz., :0ads without removing Cylin- 
der, either to receive ctg. or eject shell, uses 22-100 ctgs. Sold 
by all dealers. Revolver and 100 by Express, $3.15. 
Revolver alone by mail fenetony M 90. Ctgs. cannot be 
sent by mail, very Revolver. warranted. Agents are 
coining money. Mails are bringing us dozens of Testimoni- 
als daily, convincing us of its great value, and satisfac- 


tion to all 
H. O. ROSE, Saybrook, Conn. 
aac Pottage Tongs, Tack Hammer & Enifo Sharpener, 
For Dish washing and 


















These are 
all house- 
hold con- 
veniences, 


Beats the? am ’ 
world sh: ng knives and , and cutt! lass. Samples by mail 
Jy conte eaten ah three for $1, Gnd. CAPEWEEL & CO, Coomera 








ONEQUALLED OFFER! 


$3.00. 


CUT OUT THIS CERTIFICATE AND RETURN WITH 
WESTERN CUN WORKS RECEIPT CERTIFICATE. 





A MONTHS AMMUNITION FREE! 


f$i 
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A BOX OF EXTRA FINE TARGET 


THE WESTERN GUN W' 
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MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK! 
TOM SAWYER, 


is ready for Agents. Pon's pat pebine hand ifs, Sone, but 
nd for your territory or = rculars, at once. ress, 
saab We AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
HARTFORD, Fm lly ILL., CINCINNATI, O. 


) 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
FOR 1877. 

TERMS:—One copy, one year, ii. Two copies, one 
eek .00; Three copies, one ‘year, $7.50; Four copies, one 
10.00; Five copies, one year, and ‘an extra co y to 
hapeon getting up the club, making six copies, $14.00; 
et — one year, and an extra ¢ eos to the person ‘= 
ting up the club, making nine copies, Eleven copies, 
one year, and an extra copy to the person getting up the 
club, ma twelve copies, $27.0; Twenty-three copies, 
one year, and an extra copy to the’ person getting up the 

club, making twenty-four copies, $55 
Every Subscriber. will receive th Magazing and Premium 


— en % y hooey Y,  Atadefphia, Pa 


$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


The great interest in all nations and in our own thrilling 
history of 100 years, makes this book sell faster than any 
other. 3 books in one, beautifully illustrated. Low price. 
—= sales, extra terms. Yo a and women wanted 

every ew is for Ci 
C. MecCURDY & ‘CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


OT HALF A MILLION SOLD. The most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives correct measure- 
ment of all kinds dene © logs and plank by Doyles Rule, 
cubical contents of square and round , Stave and head- 











ing bolt tables, wages, fe board, ‘cit of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, in! satetpet. 6. 7 Standard Book throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Ask your Sopbidtion for it, or [ will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pouttry Wor tp. 














and receive 
return mail, 
form =3. 00. 





neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol Cards 


A large, mye me illustrated popular magazine, devoted 
exclusiv re to wie  f It enters its sixth volume January, 
of pri 

breeds, buildings and fixtures pertaining to the poultry busi- 

ness. $1.25 per year. Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BUYERS. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 Choice 
poo books ins. Send for the best catalogue 

. Send for the ty) 
of good books ever issued free. 
STES & CAURI 
NEW MUSIC. 
At prices to suit the Hard Times. “‘ Lay me where the 
articulars, enclose stamp TCHCOCK PUB. 
G0. 10 Cortlandt St., New Prork City. 
] 4q pages New MUSIC by 
worth in sheet music 
The 

Your NAME (7 tints) for 10 cts. and 3c, stamp; on 
50 Assorted Cards (no two alike) 30c. 
20 Acquis mat cards, 12 styles, Ie. Agents’ cutfit, 5c. 


187. It is brtmfa actical suggestions, descriptions of 
Address POULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 
Books, at 30 to 50 per cent. below Publish- 
ers : 

301 Washington St., opp. Old South, are Mass. 
birds are singing,” 15 cts. vor entalogecs, containing full 
Send Us Fifteen Cents 

FOLIO. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
ON & CO., Box 49, CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 















Visiting Cards, ith your name finely 
printed, sent as 2 wd . We have 100 styles. 


5OE ents Wa a. 9 samples sent for 
Ey A. H. Tuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 











ARTHUR’S 
Tllustrated Home Magazine 








Year after year eaionls of 
the Lome Maga-~ he lay! it claims 
zine continues to be, in its pe- 
to gain in favor culiar character 
with the people, and varied de- 
Sakias rank partments, 
with the best more tho- 
rough identified with the ie 
common 8 res any other 
mages a oe 3 , For 612, si 

‘erm, $2.50 a year: 3 copies or $12, six 
copies and one extra to club g ae. Specimen 


number 10 cents. 
aera 20 subscribers at 
Premium 


GREAT 
« &copy ofour 


club rates, we giveas » 


Great Nation of all the Presi- 
en o ele 

mm. im alnut an ould- 

n e most valuable um ever 0 r 


subscribers at club rates. 
Home Magazine for sale by News Dealers, 


T.8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 


THE NEW YORK 
SEMI-WEEKLY POST. 


SINGLE COPY, one year............ --$3 00 
For Clubs of FIVE or more, one year...... 2 50 each, or to 
Clubs of TEN or more, one am eueuweheonecu 2 20 each: 


WEEKLY POST. 


SINGLE COPY. one year.................22- $1 50 
To Clubs of ‘TEN or more, one yeur......... 1 25 each, or to 
Clubs of TWENTY or more, one year. . 110 each. 


These terms include the postage. 











The Weekly and the Semi-Weekly give careful selections 
from the columns of the DarLy EVENING Post, combined 
with original matter prepared expressly for them. 

They contain a full record of current events, supplement- 
ed by intelligent and impartial criticisms. Special attention 
is invited to the Agricultural Department of these two 
journals. 

P CLUB AGENTS may secure a really valuable article, 
rom a 


GRAND PIANO TO A PENKNIFE, 


or earn a liberal cash premium, with little exertion, and 
ANY PERSON may obtain onc of these premiums at less 
cost than it can be obtained wiTruovuT the paper, by becom- 
ing a subscriber to the EVENING Post. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS DESC SCRIPTIVE and 
SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 


Address 


WM. C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers, 


BROADWAY AND FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Herald of Health for 1877 


and 4 back NosJfree $1.00. Samples 10 cents. 

Eating for Strength, or how to feed ones self so as to main- 
tain health, $1.00. Liver C omplaint, Headache and Nervous 
Dyspepsia, ‘their Cause. Prevention, and Cure, by Hygiene, 
$1.00. All the above, $2.50. Circulars free Ste Dee, Agri- 

wooD & HOLBROOK, 

13 & 3 Leight St., New York. 
| VALUABLE INFORMATION 
That will cnable any Reliable, Re- 
spectable man to establish a PAY= 

G BUSINESS in his own town, 
may be obtained by addressing the undersigned. 





culturist. 








nanie rm them ail for only 10 
STAR PRINTING co. 


{ O Finely Printed Visiting C —, 4 tints), with your 


'Nortuford, Conn, 


AGENTS make $12 per day selling our 
ON TIES, Catalogues fre 
NASTICS CO., Worcester, ss 


“Manager A. C. CO., Auburn, N. ¥ 
| LOOK! 








The Great Stock- breeders Month 


THE NATIONAL 


JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED AT 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












Is universally acknowl- 
edged as the Standard Au- 
thority upon ali matters per- 
taining to Horses, CaTTLe, SHEEP, 
Swine and the Darry, and is the 
only first-class Journal in America devot- 
ed exclusively to this interest. 1t is published 


y! 






monthly, printed on fine book paper and ELEGANTLYILLUSTRATED. Each number contains 48 Large Pages, three 
columns to the page, with a handsome cover, and itis “Ty oy to every man oe in breeding.live stock. 


TERMS.—Single copies, one year, postage paid, $2.15 3 


Clubs of a. d, 1.905 Clubs of ten 


with an extra <a free to = owe eonalning Bi Danny — aid, $ re pratt: 
Address letters, registering on a ostal er or cs) 
STOCK JOURNA A biish 
€2" Srxp 2 Cents For SPECIMEN BNA ees ity, ein ng» HICAGO. ILL. 























FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER, 


By Pror. I. Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥ 


“The best work on the diseases of animals in th 
language.”"—Country Gentleman. ‘so 
Sent by mail from the Author for $3. 


Received Highest Honors conferred 
at Centennial. 





Only machine 





Latest ; 

Invention, and = the a td 
= Automatic 
Marvelous Tension and 

Results. Stitch 
Indicator. 
Trade Mark in base of every machine. 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to carry them, 
look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 











and a ae CENTENNIAL MEDAL 
and D DIPLO 4e Catalogue, me illus- 
sent Teen An list of pictures on ev en enbject. For 


SUND OLS TAINe 
Vranas and Nore PIB TIONS. Pays well. 


Fecal samen! required for an outfit. 
McALLISTER, ¥/g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A Good Home School, 


MACGREGOR HALL, 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 

An Excellent Home Scuoor for Young Ladies and 
Children, seven miles from N, Y. City, in the beautiful 
suburban village of Flushing. 

Pupils received at any time when there is a vacancy, the 
number being limited to the ability to furnish convenient 
rooms and full home attention to each Pupil. 

For circulars or other information, address the Principal, 

Miss MARGARET MACGREGOR, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS from 
common Card Photographs, &c. Description 
and Prices free, We want Agents and will 

pert them well. A aplendid business, 


ddress TEN EYCK & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 
A p 
See ‘ So 


STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


No. 91 Joan St., NEw YORE. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Hasa Pad differing from all others, is 
cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
in center, adapts itself to all posi- 
tions of the body, while the ball in 
the cup presses back the in- 
t-stines just as @ person 
would with the finger. With 
light presure the Hernia is held 
tis easy. 

















EGGLESTON: 










a) 
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iy 
SENSIBLE] 








securely day and night, 





durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
ECCLESTON TRUSS CO., Marshall, Mich. 
saw, with your name neatly printed on 
them, sent by return mail, upon receipt of 
25 cts. and a three-cent stamp. You will 
Damask, Repp, ‘Tinted and White Bristol. The stock shall 
be first-class. I have some of the most particular and ex- 
pert printers to be obtained in the country, and employ no 
imperfect work leaves my establishment. Try them and 
you will be pleased. Write plainly, and give inll address. 
W. C. CANNON, 


| = of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever 
we 
\ have samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, 
inexperienced boys to turn off cheap work. No blurred or 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
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Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. 


Bry PETER HENDERSON. 
Finely Ulustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

Here is a book that will interest not only those who 
follow gardening for profit, but also the boys and the 
matrons upon the farm, who too often have the whole 
care and management of the family garden. Every minu- 
tia of garden management is plainly given and illustrated. 
There are a hundred things told and described in this 
book that any wide-awake cultivator would give five 
times the cost to know. It interests the enterprising boy, 
because from it he cau learn how much a small patch of 
ground can be made to yield. It interests the farmer, be- 
cause he can learn from it how well good cultivation and 
the proper management of soils will pay, and how an un- 
kindly soil can be ameliorated. He can learn much of 
what every farmer needs to know of the treatment of 
soils.—Farmers’ Advertiser (St. Louis). 


This volume, which is alike creditable to Mr. Hender- 
son's head and heart, and which powerfully illustrates the 
push inherent in the Scottish character, ought to be in 
the hands of every gentleman who would turn his gar- 
dening propensities to good account. 

[Scottish American Journal (New York). 


We are sure we shall do our readers a favor if we can 
induce them to purchase and consult this book. We know 
of nothing on the subject equal to it. 

[The Telegraph (Painesville, O.). 


It is the summing up of the experience of one of the 
most extensive and most successful gardeners of New 
Jersey, and whose opinion is accepted as authority. 

[The North-western (Belvidere, Ils.) 


He (Mr. Henderson) began life as a poor boy, and by 
industry and aptitude has made a large foriune ; and, un- 
like his prototype, Grant Thorburn, he knows how to 
keepit. But he has neither shoddied nor speculated, 
nor traded; and not a dollar of his riches comes from a 
less honorable source than the culture of the soil. And 
now, with an unselfishness that does him honor, he gives 
us this book ; and the book is nothing less than the key 
to wealth—the same key he has used for twenty years— 
polished by wear, and working easily by long usage. 

[Daily Dispatch (Richmond, Va.) 


In every department it is full and complete, furnishing 
an invaluable manual for the market gardener, while for 
the cultivator of a family garden its hints and instruc- 
tions are none the less practical and interesting. It has 
chapters upon location, situation and laying out of lands 
for gardening ; soils, drainage and preparation ; manures 
and implements ; formation, management, and. uses of 
hot-beds and cold frames ; how, when, and where to sow 
seeds ; vegetables, their varieties and cultivation; and 
upon several other kindred subjects. The most valuable 
kinds of vegetables are described, and the culture proper 
to each is given in detail.—New Hampshire Sentinel. 


We are creatures of habit, and many persons live with- 
out the pleasures and comforts of a garden because they 
have never known what these pleasures and comforts 
are. To all such we say, buy a little land and buy Peter 
Henderson’s *‘ Gardening for Profit,’ and learn to live 
under your own vine and apple-tree. We can’t tell youin 
@ newspaper article how to raise lettuce and asparagus, 
but Peter, in his little book, published by the Orange 
Judd Co., New York, tells the whole story in the most 
lucid manner.— Gleaner and Advocate (Lee, Mass.) 


Peter Henderson’s ‘Gardening for Prefit,”’ at $1.50, 
will tell more than even most gardeners know as to how 
to select and to best raise the vegetables and fruits which 
make the most profit.—Picayune (New Orleans). 


It is uuquestionably the most thorough and the best 
work of its kind we have yet had form the pen of an 
American author. It is written in a clear, concise style, 
and thus made more comprehensive than works which 
smack more of the office than the farm or garden. 

[Daily Evening Times (Bangor, Me.) 


There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 
duction recorded therein, which might well shame the 
dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah. 
There is no theory about it; a man who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our yonng 
men how they can get rich as easily as he did, and with- 
out wandering to California or Montana for it either. 

(Horace GreE.ey in the NV. ¥. Tribune. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwary, New York, 





THE : 


Shepherd's Manual 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE’ Se ei P. 


‘DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 


AMERICAN SHEPHERDS. 
By HENRY STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


We like this book very much, as it treats of the modern 
improved breeds of sheep. It treats of sheep as an in- 
dustrial product ; of the manag t of sheep ; 
of the best soils; of the best pastures and grasses ; the 
best way to feed roots ; management of ewes and lambs ; 
winter management ; breeds and breeding sheep; wool, 
its structure and uses; diseases and remedies, etc. We 
would advise every breeder to get this manual.— Zhe 
Michigan Farmer, Detroit, 





Mr. Stewart is « veteran shepherd, and his knowledge . 


has been gathered in the reliable, if sometimes tardy 
school of experience, and by this means alone he has 
learned successfully how to meet the needs of the modern 
improved breeds of sheep in American climate, and under 
American methods.—The Weekly Blade, Toledo, O. 

It is a work of 252 pages, handsomely illustrated, show- 
ing the various breeds of sheep, and contains many other 
illustrations that will be of great service to the shepherd. 
—Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis. 

Henry Stewart has written, and Orange Judd Co. have 
published, the most thorough and practical treatise upon 
the management and breeding of sheep, that has yet been 
prepared for the shepherd. With the exception of Ran- 
dall’s Sheep Husbandry, which relates especially to 
Meriuos and fine wool, the American shepherd has hither- 
to had no help except from English works, not only out 
of date, but incomplete, giving no account of the modern 
improved breeds, or of the diseases to which they are 
subject, and the occasional paper read before the Farm- 
er’s Club. He can congratulate himself now upon the 
possession of a manual superior in every respect, and 
thoroughly trustworthy.— The World, New York. 

The book cannot fail to be of great value to all farmers 
who are breeding this kind of stock, and its sale will be 
large, especially in the West, where sheep growing is ac- 
quiring new importance.— The Indiana Farmer, Indiana- 
polis. 

We have seen no agricultural work for a long time 
which appears so well calculated to answer its purpose.— 
The Dirigo Rural, Bangor, Me. 

A very practical treatise on a very important depart- 
meut of stock raising.— The Congregationalist, Boston. 

It contains a condensed amount of practical informa- 
tion, of which every farmer who attends less or more to 
sheep raising should avail himself.—The United Pres- 
byierian, Pittsburgh. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” etc. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The author takes us to his garden on the rocky bill-sides in 
the vicinity of West Point and shows us how out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. . . . . Tt 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural experience and practical good sense. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 

This book is as poetical as it Is practical. Still he is no 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works professedly de- 
voted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa- 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the soil 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—N. Y¥. Tribune. 
Price, Post-paid - - - - $1.50 

Kither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwary, New. York. 














STANDARD 


Architectural Books 


FOR 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Rural Church A Fon itecture,_ Twenty Church- 


- = Leger a Na “ get a 
ections, ani 8, john, Ren eeler, 
Wel: Austin, Stone, Cleve - 


New and revised edition, quarto, tulforss with 
Woodward's National Architect. Price, post-paid, $6. 


Hussey’s National Cot Architecture; 
or, Homes for Every One.—With Desi 
Plans, Details, Specifications, and Cost ; with Work- 
ing Scale, Drawings complete, so that Honses may be 
built direct from the book. to the popular 
demand for practical, handsome, and economical 
homes. Royal Quarto. Six Dollars, post-paid, 


Atwood’s Country one Suburban uses. 
—lIllustrated with about 150 engravings. Hints and 
Suggestions as to the General Principles of House- 
building, Style, Cost, Location, ete. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder.—lIs a 
complete work on Stair-Building and Hand-Railing. 
Fully explained and illustrated by large scale diagrams, 
in twocolors, with desi for Staircases,Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails. al Quarto. Post-paid, $6. 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and Join- 
er.—A complete work, covering the whole science of 
Carpentry, Joinery, Roofing, Framing. etc., fully ex- 
plained and illustrated pb scaie diagrams in two 
colors. Royal Quarto. t-paid, $6.00. 


Woodward's National Architeet.—i,000 De- 

. signs, Plans, and Details for Country, Suburban, and 
Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations. Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Speci- 
fications, and Estimates. Also, Detail Drawings to 
Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, French 
Sectional and Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer- 
Windows for French Roofs, Phage | Verandas, 
Porches, Plaster Finish, Cornices, flings, Hard- 
wood Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder to 
design, specify, erect, and finish in the most app 
style. One superb quarto volume. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses, 
—188 Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm 
Honses, and Out-Buildings. — Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—7 Designs and Plans, and numerors ex- 
amples of the French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Country Homes,.—150 Designs 
and Plans, with Description of the Manner of Con- 
structing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.5¢. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
Buildings.—Designs and Plans of Hot-Beds, Cold- 
Pits, Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and 
Cold Graperies, Green Honses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, etc , with the various modes of Ventilating 
and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes,.—Houses suited to 
Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.—100 Ori- 
ginal Designs, with full Descriptions, and Constructive 
and Miscellaneous Details. Post-paid, $3.00. 


HMarney’s Barns, Out- Buildings, and 
Fenees.—Containing Designs and Plans of Stables, 
Farm-Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, 
Stable Fittings and Furniture, with nearly 200 Ilustra- 
tions. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Eveleth’s School-House Architecture,—A 
new and original work, containing Seventeen Designs 
for School-Houses,. Sixty-seven Plates. with Perspec- 
tives, Elevations, Plans, Sections, Details, Specifica- 
tions all drawn to working scale, with methods of 
oN and Ventilation. Large Quarto. Post-paid, 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alpha- 
bets.—Giving examples in all styles, together with 
Maps, Titles, Borders, Meridians, Conca, onograms, 
Flourishes, etc., adapted for the practical use of Sar- 
veyors, Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, Sign 
Painters, Schools, etc. Pogt-paid, $3.00. 


Cummings? Architectural Details.—Contain- 
ing 387% Designe and .967 Illustrations of the Various 
Parts needed in the Construction of Buildings, Public 
and Private, both. for the City and Country. 

Plans and Elevations of Houses, Stores, Cottages, a 
other Buildings, Royal Quarto. . Price, post-paid, $10. 


Jacques? Manual of the House.—How to 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stah'es, and Out-Buildings of 
all kinds. 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


The Universal Stair-Builder.—A Treatise on 
the Construction of Stair-cases and Hand-rails. Tlus- 
trated by 29 Plates. By R. A.Cupper. Post-paid; $3.50. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, zs 
245 Broapwary, New Yor«. 
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TEAS and COFFEES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
In Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








NEW AGRICULTURAL 
Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1876. 


More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various agricultural uses than any other in 


the market. Practical improvements accumulated from 

twenty years’ manufacturing experience, with reputation 

maintained and success established. 

— for spony SORTABLE OT AION aay 

als concerning our 

and AGRICULTURAL STEAM-ENGINES. 
WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 

Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


Near Richmond, and also in other parts of the State, for 
sale very low. Now is the time to buy; Large immigration 
to a Large map of the States of Va.and West Va., and 

state Journal one year for fifty cents. Specimens and 
Catalogues free. Mark this for future reference. 
CHAFFIN, STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


A $een DAIRY AND MARKET GARDEN 
FARM, containing two hundred acres, within one 
mile and a half of Washington City, to rent or lease on 
moderate terms to o gooe tenant. For particulars apply to 
MARSHALL BROWN, 1801 I St., Washington, D.C. 


TWO FARMS 207 S42 7= = 
34644 acres. Prices, 

eighteen and twenty-five dollars, For particulars 

address DAVID MOORE, Stiles, Davis Co., Iowa. 


W. PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E. & 0, AR jy SION MERCHANTS. 
Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby'’s Steam-cooked White Wheat 


and Oat Meal. 0. 279 Washingtonest., N. Y. 
(Est’d 1845.) Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 


TEN PER CENT 


of all your grain gg A using the Grange Farm Mill, 
Simple, cheap, reliable. rite for circular and samples to 
HENRY H. SWIFT, Millbrook, N. Y. 


CPF meron HOUSE of F. HOPP & CO., 
314 Washington St., N.Y. Good sales and prompt re- 
turns. Send for Weekly Price Current and Shipping Plate. 


RUFUS L. GOLF, PROPUcz commis- 


SION MERCHANT, 
141 READE ST., NEW YORK. 
Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping direc- 
tions sent fee on application, 


For 25 Cts. For 25 Cts. 


SUG TROUGH GOURD, BLOTCHE d 

{ED PRTONIA, PANSY ot DOUBLE 

lead advertisement on page 31. CHOICE 
NA Seed, 15 cts. per pkg. Address 


WALDO F. BROWN, Box 2, Oxford, Ohio. 


- ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages,$1.0U0 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page~$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 

GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages, 15 cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 25 cents per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
SB" No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY, New York. 






































AN EGG FARM. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY IN 
LARGE NUMBERS. 


By H. H. STODDARD. 


BEING A SERIES OF ARTICLES WRITTEN FOR THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


WITH OTHER ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction.—Plan of Farm.— Manner of Feeding.— 
Location of Farm.—Kind of Soil.—Crops on the Farm.— 
Supplying Water and Food.—Collecting and Storing Dry 
Earth.—Houses for Layers.—Feeding House for Winter. 
—Houses for Sitters.—Arrangements for Breeding Stock. 
—Fowls for Layers.—Fowls for Sitters.—Management 
of Breeding Stock. — Coops for Chickens. — Feeding 
Chickens.—Setting the Eggs.—Management of Sitting 
Fowls. — Testing the Eggs. — Winter Management. — 
House for Early Hatched Pullets.—Shelters for Fowls 
and Chickens.—Kind of Food.—Building for Storing and 
Cooking Food. — Management of Young Chickens. — 
Feeding and Sheltering Chickens. — Additional Build- 
ings. — General Conclusions. — Farm Poultry House.— 
Poultry Farming.—Poultry Keeping as a Business. 

Price, post-paid, paper covers, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 

NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The work is very practical, all the illustrations and 
descriptions of building being of those of the plainest 
and cheapest construction, within the reach of any one 
who keeps a dozen fowls. The directions for manage- 
ment are plain, and evidently the result of the experience 
of the author.— Country Gentleman, Albany. 

Everything pertaining to the production of eggs and 
the breeding and raising of poultry is here given, and no 
difficulty to be avoided or point in which labor may be 
saved, seems to be unprovided for.—T7he Salem Gazette. 
Salem, Mass. 

This is a handsomely illustrated little work on the 
management of poultry in large numbers. It will no 
doubt be a valuable addition to our poultry literature.— 
Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis. 

It contains a vast amount of information in a little 
space in regard to the management of poultry in large 
numbers. It contains about 100 pages, and ia nicely il- 
lustrated with plans of buildings, implements, breeds of 
fowls, etc., etc.— Ohio Farmer, Cleveland. 

It gives a full and instructive account of the manage- 
ment of poultry in large numbers, with plenty of excel- 
lent illustrations.— Christian Register, Boston. 

It gives in a clear and comprehensive manner the best 
plans for breeding stock and management of young 
chickens, with cuts of the most economical houses, and 
showing fanciers how to make the business a profitable 
one.—Stoneham Sentinel, Stoneham, Mass. 


The Poultry Yard and Market: 
A Practical Treatise on Gallinocuttare, 


By Prof. A. Corbett, 


Inventor of the New Process for Hatching Eggs and Raising 
Poultry, by means of Horse Manure alone, for which Gold 
and Bronze Medals, and several Diplomas, have been award- 
ed by State and County Fairs, and the American Institute, 
Leading newspapers endorsed the valuable discovery of this 
simple process, which js fully described in this book, giving 
the valuable information acquired by 20 years’ experience 
in Poultry Breeding. 
CONTENTS. 

Origin of Artificial Incubation.—Its Prolificness,—Particu- 
lars of what has been done in Artificial Incubation up to the 

resent time.—The Discovery of how Eggs could be hatched 
n Manure.—The Researches of Prof. Corbett and _ his Dis- 
covery.—Prof. Corbett’s Success.—Amount of Profit to be 
made anually by anybody with Twelve Hens.—How Poultry 
Breeders can raise Chickens in Manure, with slight expense, 
all the year round.—The Raising of Poultry with Large 
Profits.—The kind of Manure to be used.—The best Breed of 
Profitable Fowls.—Advice to the Ladies.—Important Hints 
how to keep Poultry and make Money.—Diseases and their 
Cure.—How to Fatten and Prepare for Market.—Opinions of 
the Press and Rewards given for this process. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


This is the only American treatise upon the breeding, 
rearing, and management of swine, and is by one thoroughi- 
ly familiar with the whole subject. The points of the various 
English and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 
the great advantage of using thorough-bred males clearly 
shown. The work is equally valuable to the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and tothe breeder on an extensive scale. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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ON a 
THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Lllustrated 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec: 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim, 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows 8 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer’s wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat 
vers of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether fos 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers an¢é 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. It is evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls; and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business, United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a targe sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is eme 
bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid all who were expen 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse 
guence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


The book is acomprete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poulicy for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD .CO,, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





